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General Ober unter on the be State of the 
898 weſt and en in N Ea 5 


* 


UE u means a by which the. ae 1 of our 
fields may be improved having been de- 

| fcribed at conſiderable length, another ſubject, 
the State of the Foreſts and Woodlands,” now 


demands attention. This, i it is true, does not ſo 
| materially concern the cultivators of the ſoil in 


the character of farmers as. many others that 
have fallen under review; but, conſidering the 
| 8 e of the times *, it muſt in a 


A enn raue by he e b. of 


, ee 


* 


2 l PRESENT STATE OF. 
particular” manner Inter 


* 


| every freeborn Bri- 


© ain, who is anxious to retain that independence 


for which his forefathers. on many occaſions ſe- 

verely | bled, and which can only he preſerved by 

our preſerving the ſuperiority ates.” + 
* The Royal Navy of England (ſays the great 


- Blackſtone) hath ever been its greateſt defence, 


and ornament ; it is its ancient and vateral 
ſtrength ; the floating bulwark of the iſland ; an 
army from which, however ſtrong and powerful, 
no danger can be apprehended to liberty; and 

accordingly it has been afſiduouſly . 
even from the earlieſt ages X. 6 
| Tn this ſuppoſed ſtrength, however, we ſeem 

to have indulged ourſelves till we have become 
indolent, and have forgotten that our ſtore is 
not inexhauſtible, or that there are people in 
other countries who, envying our liberty and 
our property, wich t to, turn our eh fe to their . 
advantage. * ' | 

From the Sbſorditichs Sete 10 the Fit 
volime reſpecting the ſupply of wood in each 
county for agricuftural and other purpoſes, and 
particularly reſpeRing the actual Rate of what 
are called the Royal Foreſts, neither the pre- 
fent Rock of timber, nor the means of future 
fupply, appear ts be ſuch as to give the inhabi- 
tants of a e which, W a reſpectable 
, een eee a7 © Bets ets nn 

. ' Blackſtone - Commentaries, wk. "TY 477. + 17 
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navy, muſt ſoon become tributary to CEN more 


powerful ſtate, a high opinion of the conduct of 
thoſe, whoſe peculiar duty it is to watch over 


the means by which, what Blackſtone calls the 


6 national bulyark, Fo can be erected or ___ in 
repair. 

It is not the writet') 8 bibebtien, to: i one 
ſet of miniſters, or of foreſt-officers, more than 
another ; but to ſtate generally, from what he has 
ſeen and learned to be the real ſtate of the na- 


tion, in regard to a ſtock. of ſhip-timber, that 


the conduct of the officers of the crown, in this 


reſpe&, during the whole of the now almoſt ex- 


, piring centuty, has been {o uniformly remiſs, as 


to merit the moſt ſevere cenſure of every indi- 
vidual who wiſhes the extenſion of Britiſh-com- 


merce, or the continuance of Britiſh freedom. 


Without bringing forward evidence to ſup- 


port this aſſertion, it may by ſome be faid to be 
founded on falſe principles, and by others to be 
matter of opinion only, and in either caſe un- 
worthy of regard. It will, however, appear in 


the ſequel, that the charge, ſerious as it may 


appear, is too well founded, and. that the conſe- 


quences to be dreaded are no leſs ruinous __ 


diſgraceful to the Britiſh natioůn. 


The increaſe or decreaſe. of timber in 1 | 


land, fit for building or repairing ſhips of war, 
was long a controverted point, as matters of op1- 
nion EET are, Commiſſioners. having; how- 

i 0 3: „ee, 
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ever, been appointed by Parliament 8 years 
ago to inquite into the ſtate of the royal fo- 
8 reſts, &. the matter Was aſcertained, and ö the 
decreaſe proved to be ſo great as ought to have 
given cauſe for general alarm, although it is 
believed not one meaſure likely in any eſſential 
degree to prove effectual 10 e the evil 
bas fince been adopted. . | 
By the reports of theſe a a8 laid 
bifore the King and Parliament, it appears, that 
owing to the extreme negligence of thoſe who 
vere appointed by the ſtate to watch over this 
ſource of national proſperity and ſecurity, the 
royal foreſts have in many inſtances become royal 
I waſtes; and that Britain, great as itis called, is well 


ing on other countries for a ſupply of navy tim. 

ö ber. In a word, while our wars and our com- 
merce require immenſe additional ſupplies of 
| ſhip-timber,- our foreſts and woodlands have 
been allowed to fall into decay. A peruſal of 
the following extracts will eſtabliſh the fact: 
« In. theſe reports (ſay the commiſſioners) 
we have endeavoured to explain the defects 
in the preſent ſyſtem of management; we have 
ſhown, that the intereſt of the officers of. the fo, 
reſts, and that of the I. are directly oppo- 
die to each other ; and that ſuch has been the 
effefts of the e ſyſtem, that the woods, 
Lau. n n Pe to the | Crown, 


. | * rough 


5 known to be reduced to the neceſſity of depend. 
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| there has been expended on them a further ſum 
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_ though of very great intrinſic value, have fur. 
niſhed no more than 2000 loads of timber an- 
nually to the dockyards*;— That, beſides the 


value of theſe 2000 loads, and of all that the 


foreſts produced from the year 1761 to 786, 


of L. 144,882: 16: 0; ſo that, inſtead of yield: 
ing any clear revenue whatever, they have ac. 


tually brought a conſiderable loſs upon the pu- 


blic : While the forefts are ſo far from being in 
an improving condition, that they are every year 


growing worſe.—That, according to the infor- 
mation we have received, there is a general 
alarming decreaſe in the quantity of great tin 
ber growing in this country —That the quantity 
of 0ak-timber wanted for . various internal pur- 
Poſes, and for the ſhipping employed in the 
trade of this country, will be as much as can be 


ſupplied from private eſtates:—That the follow- 
| ing ſtatement will ſhow the ehe 20 com- 


merce within the preſent _— * 5 
Imports in 1790, 12 eg 1 3 


bee England ans in oo, 3.907, 1 10 
| | . eee 8 T. 2 1 5 
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AS "That the conſumption of ies is pro- 
bably greater than even the increaſe of the trade, 
becauſe the whole muſt: now be carried on in 
Britiſn bottoms; whereas, previous to the Ame- 
rican war, many ſhips built in that country 
were employed in our trade. That if the royal 
foteſts ſhall be improved and properly managed, 
they may in time be brought to furniſh a ſupply, 
which will prove a competent ſecurity againſt 


the ſcatcity which there will otherwiſe be too 


much reaſen to apprehend.— On the whole 
(add the commiſſioners), we are perſuaded we 


„ ſhall not be thought to go beyond what is war- 


ranted by the information before us, when we 
ſorm this coneluſion: That if the proſperity of 
this country ſhall. continue, the conſumption of 
oak-timber for its internal purpoſes, and for the 
ſhipping neceſſary for the whole of our trade, 
including that of the Eaſt India Company, will, 
at no very diſtant period, furniſh an ample de- 
mand for all that can be expected to be produ- 
ced on private property in this kingdom; and 


ſuch is the preſent ſtate of the growing timber, 


and the proſpect of future ſupply, that this coun. 
try will in all probability experience a fatal want 
of great oak- timber, and become dependent on 
other powers for the means of ſupporting her | 
navy, if care be not taken to provide a ſupply. in - 
future, by the improvement and better manage- 
ent of the 885 foreſts, and to reduce the con- 

. ſumption 
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ſumption of:4e-by the utmolt « care e and bag 
in the expenditure.“ 7 
Were any perſon iſpoled to a6abe a 
neſs of the reports above alluded to, or. the 
ſources of the commiſſioners: information, they 
have ſtill other means of ſatisfying themſelyes in 
regard to the deplorable ſtate of the royal fe- 
reſts. Gilpin, in his foreſt ſcenery, mentions a 
particular foreſt, the name of which the writer 
does not at preſent recollect, which contains be. 
tween ſixty and ſeventy thouſand acres: This 
foreſt, about the year 1660, furniſhed, by his ac- 
count, 500 oaks annually to the dockyards. 
The number is now reduced to ſixty; that is, 
under one oa tree en for _ ere g 
E 
The once ES and aneh mr foreſt of 
Sherwood is now probably the moſt extenſive 
_ waſte capable of improvement of any in Eng- 
land. From a peruſal of the agricultural report 
of the county of Nottingham, in which chat fo- 
reſt is ſituated, a pretty correct ĩdea of the con- 


duct of the ſuperior foreſt oſſicers in the kingdom 


at large may be formed, by what is there deſeri- 
bed to be that of the Duke of Newcaſtle, who is 
Lord Warden of that foreſt. While the part of 
it belonging te che crown is allowed to conti- 
nue in a waſte ſtate, we are informed what won. 
ders the Lord Warden has performed in im- 
. proving what is called t a foreſt break z** that 
13 Ry 3 ; ; 18, = 
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85 ene lands Shich was formerly part and 
portion of the foreſt, but perhaps, for his Grace's 
great attention in managing his Majeſty's trees, 
or for ſome ſuch onerous cauſe, disforeſted 

and aſſigned to him as private property. A- 
mongſt theſe foreſt breaks (ſays the writer, of 
that report) deſerves to be named, in the firſt 
place, Clumber Park, belonging to his Grace 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, between ten and eleven 
miles round, and containing in the whole about 
four thouſand acres, which may be ſaid to be a 
new creation within theſe: thirty years, at which 
time it was a black-heath full .of. rabbits. —But 
now, beſides a magnificent manſion, and noble 
lake and river, with near two thouſand acres of 
plantations, above two thouſand acres are brought 
into a tegular and excellent courſe of tillage.“ 
Notwichſtanding this meritorious example ſet 
by this Noble Duke as a proprietor, anxious, 
by the improvement of waſte land, to add to 
rhe general ſtock of the country; yet, whocver 
has travelled through Sherwood Foreſt, from the 
_. town of Nottingham by Mansfield, Ke. to Baw- . 
tmtt;y in Yorkſhire, muſt be ſatisfied, that any en- 
comium on his Grace's conduct as a private 
0 - proprietor, in regard to the improvement he has 
ecded on ſuch lands as were formerly part of 
. . muſt be conſidered as a ſatire on his 
public conduct as chief officer of that foreſt; 
| many _ of which 1 is, e not in its pre- 
. ä | ns FOO. 
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5 ha ſtate of any value; capable of beiog naw 5 


8 3 


ved by planting or cultivation, 


The new foreſt in Hampſhire i is the one af al > 
others that is conſidered the moſt valuable, and 
on which moſt attention has been beſtowed. . 


The foreſt officers have lately adopted a new 


mode of rendering a conſiderable tract of land 
in that foreſt extremely productive, although ö 
not of oak timber. Three encloſures, contain; 


ing eight hundred and thirty-five acres, formed 


at the national Expence, and for the expreſs pur- 
| poſe of the preſervation of timber, have been 9 
converted into a rabbit-warren for the good of ED 


the Britiſh nation: while other parts of the ſame : Yo, 


foreſt, owing to the circumſtance of ſeveral of 5 
tbe under keepers being great dealers in hogs, 
are better ſtocked with ſwine than with trees. 
The conſequences reſulting from adopting theſe 


neu methods of improving the value of the fo: 


reſt lands, are proved to be ſuch as might natu- 


. 1668, des were ated 6 FS. er: * 
5 => A0 10 1764, thete were only cu 4054497 


4 EN r 1 
ciency in 156) years, „„ ente. 
Ts vor. w. . 5 1 
A ne Rs 
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rally be expected. In the report of the preſent 

tate of agriculture in Hampſhire, where the 
above two facts are ſtated, it is alſo mentioned, 

Bet that by ſurveys made of the timber at different 

periods, it appears 2 an ee e 5 . 
5 en ned: 1508 . e e ef bogs OM . 5 
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| 10 2 PRESENT STATE or 
Bot ie report Forelthes Ba 4a, d we 5 


are enabled e 10 matter in a 225 clearer £ 5 A 
- point of view: . 90 a 8 4 95 85 | 5 


* 


tn t 64, — — were 3 as 8 Aated, 40,497 loads. ; 
by a Oy made at on 1 8 20, 830 


. 19 ve, 3 5 19,56 loads, Ss 
This ought not, . in njuflics, to be con- ; 
" Gent os à national loſs to the full amount of | 


the value of nineteen thouſand fix hundred and 
ſixty- ſeven loads of oak · timber fit for his Ma- 


_ Jeſly's dockyarde. For, to counterbalance this 


| mine cogſideration, the nation may, with conſi- 
derable certainty, reckon on an increaſe of at leaſt 
one pig or rabbit to the general ſtock for eve- 
ry load of navy timber that appears to be defi- 
cient. This, the writer is aware, ſome peaple 


may be diſpoſed to conſider as no real imp SEM 


PPT 

| but chere ir every reaſon to believe, that the of- | 

- ficers, who ought to know beſt, conſider it as 

— highly beneficial, and a modei ther _—_— be = 

. 
There is no man in PW iſland leſs diſpoſed 

"Sree theſe. ſheets to treat with ri- 


dicule a great national misfortune, ſueh as he is 


ſatisfied the decay of the royal foreſts will ſoon 


prove, unleſs an immediate and total alteration 


in the minagement takes place ; but as ſolid ar- 
| . Tons fo relpoduble a quarter as the 
Bc . ee 


% 
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> : Warden, or the peculating diſpoſition of a hum- 


dle {wine-breeder, the conſequences to the na- 


tion muſt prove equally calamitous; and ſooner 


vor later, if ſach conduct is permitted, muſt have 


che effect of rendering the Britiſh karre albu 
tary to ſome more provident ſtate. 55 


0 f a Many other circumſtances might be mention- : : 


ed, were it neceſſary, to prove what the commiſ- 
_ fioners aſſerted, namely, that the intereſt of 


dme officers of the foreſt, and that of the public, 
are directly oppoſite to each other: But it is of 


: 5 + more importance to endeavaur to point out a re- 


s ; for unleſs the inhabitants of this country | 

are to go along with Pope, in ſuppoſing W 
every caſe, Whatever is, is beſt, they muſt 1 
ſee the abſolute neceſſity of a reform, or rather”  * 
of a total alteration in [the en e of ag 5 


e ene, . 


- The miſerable 1 0 of the royal Wielt! cannot © 
. in every inſtunce to ariſe from the 
1 of thoſe who have the ſupgrintendencste 
ol them. The code of foreſt laws, and the fyſ- FN 
tem Wy ous were eſtabliſhed i in ancient 
Bn B2- 3 —* times, 


Ts, 


commiſſioners appointed to .inquire into the 
ſtate of the royal foreſts, &c. has had no effect 
.in altering the conduct of thoſe who are moſt 
5 + =  culpable in this reſpect, holding them up to pu- 

| blic ridicule appears to be the only alternative. 
This ſeems the more excuſable, as, whether the . 
evil ariſcs from the negligence of-a Noble Lord 


a. 
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committed by the deer, and by the catile be- 

longing to thoſe having right of common,'on the 

young ſaplings at an early period; often prevents 

any ſucceſſion of trees from getting up; inſo- 
much that, in ſome foreſts pretiy well ſtocked 
with trees, ſearcely a ſapling is to be ſeen. On 

the other hand, in the foreſts that are private 

| Property, and whence deer and cattle are exclu- 

4 d . died at improper ſeaſons, a regular ſucceſſion of 

- + _-- young trees every where appears. For theſe 
and many other reaſons that might be mention- 
ed, the beſt, perbaps the only plan that can be 
- adopted with effect, would be to annul the fo... 
_ reſt laws; aboliſh the rights of commonage, mY „ 
- giving a compenſation in property dand in lieu 
of the common rights; and to lot and ſell off 55 
every acre of foreſt lands now belonging to he 
Crown; - under ſevere reſtrictions, however, in 
regard to keeping: ſuch-an_ extent of, them in 75 

5 Woodland, as, if properly managed, would inn 
time be more than "ſufficient for ſupplying 1 
e quamity of navy timber. Were this i 
ee, every purchaſer of à lot of foreſt . lands 5 
Vould become his own lord chief. ju ſtics i in eyre, 
Jord warden, high ſteward, lieutenant, ranger, 

55 . 5 verderer, regarder, agiſtor, maſter, keeper, &c. . 5 

. 3 Which offices he would perform with a due 
nh to the. national l prof perity; Hl Becauſe, — 

LF ee 
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A dopting ſuch mheaſuces 28 ate belt calculated 
dc promote the growth of uſeful timber, his 


- own- intereſt would be advanced.” The abolition 


of ſo many poſts and places may appear to ſome 
as. a ſerious innovation; but it is the only radical 
cure for an evil which is on all hands allowed to 

| | have got to an alarming height; and which will, 
ok laſt be found the only ee however 15 1 | 
the application may be delayed. SI Ra 
The public intereſt certainly 8 chat To 

| pokes a paft of the landed property of the 


country ſhould not be ſuffered: to remain longer 


5 in its preſent unproductive ſtate; The pr eſel at : 2 
I— of nunagentent Gorls: bo inte: .. 
5 diately altered, and other modes, and thoſe un- 


© der the direction of different deſcriptions of men, 
...-- ſhould be adopted for rendering them in ſome 
5 caſes uſeful nurſeries for timber, in others valu- 
able corn and paſture fields; whereby the'ſecy- 
iy of Britiſh independence, the agricultural 


8 © Produce, and RR of TI 4 
"2 increaſed. wy 8 


Becauſe the Saks foreſts lens own | | 
neglected, or becauſe they are in many inſtances 


* 75 * 


No 2 laws and regulations in regard to ze „ 


N 8 ment diametrically oppoſite to what ought in 


dhkeſe times to exilt, are by no means ſufficient | 
© reaſons-why thoſe; who hold the reins of govern- 


„ | | * 
4 * 9 4 . 75 ; ; 6 \ : $ . os ' 8 8 
4 5 a — ; ; * * Y 5 . W's : 
x w v 5 x * 7 K-2% 


ment, ſhould go on to treat with contempt every : ; 8 
1 8 can n, on ee ſubje&. 


1. would be more becoming 1 and more 
ſuitable to the genius of the Britiſh people, were 


wey to give annually an account of the meaſures 5 


adopted for ſecuring a ſupply of timber for ereQ- 
ing a bulwark to defend this ifland from the i in- 
ceurſion of foreign foes, than to open, with much 
pomp and ceremony, a hudget of the affairs on 
company of merchants of England trading to / 
- the oppoſite fide of che globe. In the one, eve - 


i inbabitant of theſe kingdoms would feel him- 


ſelf concerned ; in the other, ſmall is the propot- 


tion that is in any material degree intereſted. 
The ſueceſs of a trade carried-on by a few indi- 


* viduals, and which might, in all probability, be 


more advantageouſly done by the abolition he 


3 rights, by which they have pro- 


cured an excluſive privilege, ought not to de 
conſidered as ROY greater attention from 
ile Britiſh ſenate, than the means of procuring | 


n regular and ample ſupply ol timber, ſuch as is 
neceffary for building or repairing ſhips of war; 
for without theſe, our exiſtence, 2 2 oy and 


5 While the nb ent remain u bea to 5 


foreſt laws, it is in vain to expect that any im- 
_ provement in the mode of management will ever 
POTIONS The objects of the parties more im- 

mediately concerned are fo inimical to'the pro- 


* 5. 1 8 15 85 PE 975 „ blic 


* 
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bi intereſt, as to render every attempt nugato- 


. without the intervention of the legiſlative 
authority. By that alone can the foreſt laws be 


5 aboliſhed; and the officers declared, what they 


really are, neither neceſſary nor uſeful. It ap- 


pears, therefore, of leſs importance to point out 
the errors of a ſyſtem that was originally gong: 
| bliſhed, not ſo much for ſecuring a regular and 

_ abundant ſupply of timber, as for the vii 


| and preſervation of deer, than to make ſome te- 5 
marks en delt methods 1 ND rag ot 


woodlands. 


Although it is bigbiy prodablethat many of th 
a private woodlands, in ſeveral parts of Eug- 
land, have been raiſed from ſeeds ſown'by hand, 
_ ory planting young trees, yet by far the greateſt 
portion is evidently parts and portions of ancient _ 
foreſts belonging at ſome period to the crown, 

but long ſince disforeſted. Theſe are now un. 
der different ſyſtems of management. In max 
| Inſtances, particularly in Scotland, the” propre - 


tors have been induced, from neceſſity, avarice, 


or ſome other cauſe, to cut down all the aber; : 
and to convert the remaining foreſts into coppi- | 
ces. The ancient private woodlands of theſe + 
© kingdoms may therefore be deſcribed as grounds ens 
fet apart for growing coppice or timber only, r 
for _— 2 of end nad coppige, or Mare ED 


jointly. - 


pice $ are woods raiſed from the fol of 
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th, thinnings would: do much more 110 | | 

eerxpence, while, by admitting amore free eireu- 
EE. Ty, tion of air; and by cutting off the ſupernume- | 
raries, the principal ſhoots would advance more 

| 9 25 ENS. an and become by that means fit for ſale, 

perhaps two or three. years ſooner. than they do 
dy being allowed to remain in a ueglected ſtate. 

This is a circumſtance that particularly merits 
the attention of thoſe who are favourably fitua- 


= > 7 ed, in . e for the various protivc- : 


Baer trees N cut PIER | The FER at* | 
which So are uſually felled or cut, and the 


uſes to which the wood is applied in the diffe- 


rent diſtricts where ſuch woods are, have becn | 
- Particularly ſtated in the firſt vohime. 
The coppice woods, when the Sis: are 
young, whether of oak, aſh, elm, or birch, or a 
mixture of theſe with other ſorts, are very little 
attended to in any part of the iſfand. Fencing 
is the only particular which marks the difference 
detween a good and a bad manager. At the 
fſame time, it may be remarked, that where tbe 
5 vod can be ſold for different uſeful purpoſes, 
. at vatious ſtages of its growth, as is the caſe in 
many parts of England, an eſſential improve- 


ment, in the management of coppices, might be 


each general cutting. 
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introduced with great propriety. In all ſuch ſi · 2 
_ __ tuations, it would be profitable to the owners 
. were the ſhoots thinned two ot three times be. 
4h i weedings or | 
an defray the 
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| tionsof coppices, as ſaving two or three years 
| in the. regular cuttings would materially enhance 
Ve. value of the land ſo occupie. 


Ira mptonſhire. When the ſeaſon for cutting ar- 
rives, which is during the winter months, or be- 
fore the ſap begins to aſcend, that operation is 


performed by people employed by, and who 
work under the direction of, che owner of the 


woods or his agent. The part of the wood in- 


tended to be ſold is parcelled out into regular- 


, . purchaſers. The whole of the underwood growing 
upon each lot is indiſcriminately cut and laid in 
one direction. So ſoon as the operation of cut- 

ting is completed, and the wood parcelled out 

15 in a proper manner, a valuation is put on each 

8 lot or parcel according to its quality, and the 

5 _ . Whole: is: then ſold by public auction to ſuch 


perſons as incline to become purchaſers, . who, 


over and above the price of the under wood, re- 


I + -pay:the-expence of cutting. This is, however, 
= E by no means the general mode in which woods 
735 pk this deſcription are cut. It is a very common 
a but very bad practice, to ſell the coppice under 
„ the condition that the purchaſers are to be at 
8 the expence of cutting it down. This is often 
i Wears in ſuch a carcleſs ee, that the 
= ny R Rools | 


The moſt- approved method of dilpobng of 
coppice, or other under-{ized wood, that the wri- 
ter is acquainted with, is that practiſed in North- 


ſized lots to ſuit the convenience of the intended 
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Rook ere fo greatly injured that they either rot 


and die, or a few e e Do 
ſpring up. 5 | 


The price of coppice or 5 1 varies fo. 


exceedingly, that it is almoſt impoſſible to form 


any idea of the value of the acre. Perhaps L.8 


or Lig Mm be not far from the average price 


of coppices, not remarkably ſituated in regard 


to matket, and when they are cut every twelve 


or fourteen years. But the value of coppices 


depends on many circumſtances; as, the ſorts of 
wood, the uſes to which they are applied, the 


| price of bark, &c. In ſome parts of Kent, where 


\  Hop-poles are in great requeſt, an acre of cop- 
pice will yield ſometimes L. 30 or L. 340 at a 
cutting. Whereas in Scotland, where the cop- 


pices are for the moſt part oak, and where the 


wood is chieffy ufed for fuel, or converted into 


cChareoal, the value of the coppice conſiſts almoſt 


entirely in the quantity and quality of the bark, 
the wood being little more than ſuckcient to * 


7 _F the expence of cutting and peeling. 


Several improvements in the management of. 

- eoppices might certainly be effected were 'the 
ders to beſtow due attention. It frequently 
bappens, that from miſmanagement in cutting 
many of the ſtools become uſeleſs, while ſcrag- 
gy horns, brambles, cc. are allowed to ſpring 


up and occupy. che place of more valuable plants. 
| n ers of N * to: 8 1 


* 


* 


* * [1 
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mit their labourers, or other induſtrious poor 


people in the neighbourhood, to dig up the de- 


cayed ſtools and uſeleſs bruſhwood for fuel, un- 
der condition that they plant healthy vigorous 


ſtools in their place, the coppices by this ma- 


nagement muſt neceffarily become more valu- 
able. Much damage alſo frequently happens 
from allowing the underwood to remain ſcat- 


tered over the ſurface of the wood for a confi- | 


derable time after it is cut. Every perſon. muſt 


be ſenſible, that if the cuttings are allowed to 


remain in this fituation till after the young ſhoots 


” begin to ſpring, it is ſcarcely poſſible to remove 5 
them without breaking or otherwiſe injuring 5 


theſe tender ſprigs. In all auctions of coppices, 
it ought to be an article of ſale, that the whole, 
ſhould be carried off the premiſes in a limited 


1 


time; and the foreſter, or wood- officer, ſnould 


receive injunctions to ſee this condition of the 
_ ale ſtriẽtiy implemented. 


Much greater care is requiſite 3 in 3 RE 


poices properly than the owners in many caſes 


are diſpoſed to beſtow. It cannot be ſuppoſed 


that fifty or a hundred purchaſers, with their af. 


ſiſtants, when allowed to uſe their axes with no 


other view than to cut the wood which they 


have purchaſed, without regard to the ſucceſs 


of what may be called the next or following 


crops, that any regard will be beſtowed as to 8 


| D It is certainly of 


. much 
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much importance, not only for the 8 vi- 


. - gour, but alſo for the durability. of the ſtools, 


that the ſtems or ſhoots ſhould be cut in that 
manner which experience has proved moſt ef. 
fectual for anſwering both purpoſes. The ſhoots 
cougght to be cut as low as poſſible without inju- 
ring the ſtools : When that practice is adopted, 
the ſtools remain nearly even with the ground, 
and conſequently. i in a much better ſtate of pre- 
ſervation ihan when by cutting the ſtems at the 
height of ſix, eight, or ten inches; and this me- 
thod of cutting frequently repeated; the ſtools 
get in proceſs of time, as the writer has fre- 
quently feen, to the Rs: of ferent Fe Were 
the ſurface foil, _ 

Another common error, . 1 . cut- f 


: - ters of the above deſcription may be ſuppoſed 


very guilty of, is to leave the butt-ends of the ; 


ſtems jagged and uneven, and part of the bark 


torn off or looſened all the way down to the 
ſtool, than which nothing can be more injurious, . 
The butt- end of the ſtems ought rather to be 
brought to a point. in the middle, and the bark 
remain quite cloſe and firm, otherwiſe dews and 
rain drop into the hollows, and either rots or 


otherwiſe proves ruinous to the future health 


and vigour of the ſtools. In ſhort, to render a 
coppice both valuable and laſting, a regular ſyſ- 
tem of management ought to be adopted. For 
the reaſons formerly mentioned, they ought to 
7 2 
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be thinned two or three times between every ge · 
neral cutting. The uſeleſs bruſhwood ought to be 
rooted out, and other more uſeful plants ſubſti- 


tuted ; where too much water abounds, drains 


ought to be opened; the fences at all times kept 
in a ſubſtantial ſtate of repair; and on no con- 


ſideration whatever ſhould / the purchaſers of 


coppices be allowed to cut down the woods. 


Men employed by the owners, and who are pro- 


perly bred'to the buſineſs, ought only to be em- 
ployed; who, by beſtowing proper pains in dreſ- 
fing and pruning the butts and ſtools as they go 

along, would thereby enſure the ſpringing of nu- 


merous and 10 8 ſhoots. the e lea. | 


ſon. _ 

In the ancient ha ST: for 
hs growth of timber, two modes of raiſing 
young trees are adopted. In ſome woods young 
| Oaks are allowed to rife from the acorns dropt 


from the trees, and in ſufficient numbers to ſup- 
ply the place of thoſe that are from time to time 


cut down. In others, the woods are reſprung, 
as it is called, from the ſtools of timber trees 


formerly cut down. And as this is in the writer's 


opinion a very profitable mode for the owners, he 
| ſhall endeayour to deſcribe it minutely. When 
it is intended to reſpring a wood, every tree and 
ſapling ought to be cut at the fame time, in or- 


. der to give all the young ſhoots an equal chance; 2 


which * would not he were a number of 
P 7 | : 5 ſaplings, 
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235 THE PRESENT STATE OF 


pings, however theiviog; left ſtanding, as they 
would overſhatow the young ſhoots to ſuch a 


degree as to injure their growth. In felling he 
vood, the fame degree of care to the'manner of 


cutting und diſpatch in carrying off is neceſſary, 


28 may recommended, as well as attention 
Pg to putting the fences in proper condition. Theſe 
| © woods ſhould” be carefully thinned at ſtated in- 


tervals: Firſt, within eight or ten years of the 
cutting ; the ſecond ſhould take place about 


period the trees are allowed to ſtand, which va- 


ries from 30 or 40 to 60 or 70 years, according 


to the foil and fituation in regard to market. 


The writer has ſeen ſome woods of this deſcrip- 


tion, which, from the number of trees on the 
Aàcre, and the height and ſize to which they had 

_ _ artived, added to the value of the different 
weedings, muſt have turned out very profitable 


to the owners," as many of the trees exceeded 


thirty feet i in height and eighteen inches in dias 

meter, a few feet above the ground, while not 
above thirty. five or ee ee ou 2 
fince the laſt cutting,” | 


© Raiſing large oak- timber fit Lot the dock 7 10. 


N on eee eſtates' anner de conſidered as the 


management, at 


T : _ teaſt while th — the navy con- 
tinue to make no difference in price between 
e * er great 0 and ſize and that 

| ” — 
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which is of much ſmaller dimenſions, and conſe- 
quently bas not occupied the ground for ſuch a 
length of time, Where oak - trees are allowed 
ſufficient room for their branches to expand, ſo 


that each tree will ultimately meaſure from eighty | 


to à hundred feet of timber, fifteen or ſixreen 


trees will cover an acre. As oak-trees will take 
from cighty to a hundred years to arrive at the 


ſige above mentioned in ſoils of ordinary quali- 


ty, it is evident that the profit ariſing to the 


gh proprictor muſt be leſs than what he could de- 
rive from ſpring-woods, | or from well managed 


\ _ _coppice. There are many very judicious obſer- 
vations made on this ſubje & by the biſhap of 
Landaff, in the introduction to the Report of the 


County of Weſtmoreland, and which merits the 


_ particular attention of thoſe Who are eultivators 


df oak - fimber. If profit is conſidered (his 

Lordſhip fays), euery tree ought to e cut down 
and fold, when the annual increaſe in value of 
the tree by its growth. is deſs than the annual in- 


ing admitted, we have amy to inquire into the 


Annual increaſe; in the value of .oaks of different | ; 
d ges.“ After various ſtatements, his Lordſhip = 


1 fixes upon thirty ſhillings each as the price of : R 
trees which ſhould be cut down; as, if they be 


cut before they arrive at that value, or if they 


be allowed to remain till lin aſl fe 2 


| eee the pro 


which 


tereſt of the money it would ſell far This be- 
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5 which es grow will be a loſer.” He alſo men- 
tions its being the general opinion, that it is 
more profitable to fell oak - wood at fifty or fixty | 


years growth, than to let it ſtand for navy tim- 
der to cighty or a hundred, owing to the low 


price that is now paid for oak: trees of large di- 


menſions either by the Navy Board or the Eaſt 
India Company. For this reaſon, he recommends 


the making a much greater than ordinary in- 
_ creaſe of price on timber of a large ſeantling; „ 
viz. that in place of four or five pounds per load, 
il they would give eight or nine pounds per load, 


for trees containing each one hundred cubic 


feet and upwards, every man in the kingdom 
would have a reaſonable motive for letting his 


timber ſtand till it became of à ſize fit for the. | 


Ts uſe of the navy; whereas, according to the pre- 


eſtabliſhed price, it is every man's intereſt 


15 to eut down bis trees before they Mg A at a pro- 
; * fize to be uſeful as navy timber. 


4 


The growing of timber: and coppice, or un- 
ert jointly, except as ſpring- woods, al- 
_ though not perhaps the moſt profitable mode of 
occupying woodlands, is in a general view the 


moſt beneficial; as, beſides providing for the pre- 


ſent generation, a proper foundation is alſo laid 


for the ſupply of thoſe that follow. It muſt be 
admitted, chat large timber- trees and underwood 
an cannot be raiſed in a mixed ſtate! to as great 


n or en a3 they might be ſepa- | 
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rately. Oaks, when they have abundance. ok, 
room, generally ſhoot out large collateral branch- 
es, which, extending to a great length all round, 
prevents any ſpecies of coppice under their influ- 
ence from thriving or proving uſeful; therefore, in 
every woodland where large timber is a greater 
object than the underwood, the laſt muſt ſoon be- 


a come trifling in quantity and inconſiderable in va- 
lue, as the ſhade of large trees abounding with 


foliage will ultimately deſtroy the moſt promiſing 
coppice. The beſt way of managing woodlands 


of this deſcription is, to attend rather to a tegu- 
lar ſucceſſion of large trees than to aim at cut- 


ting a great number at any one period; when, 


at every cutting of the underwood, a fall of tim- 
ber to a ſmall extent only is made, à regular 


profit may be derived both from the fall of tim- 
ber and the cutting of the underwood; Under 
ſuch management, and when equal_attention is 
paid to the proſperity of the underwood as to 
the timber, a few large trees may be felled every 
twelve, fifteen, ot twenty years, according a8 the 
underwood is in the coutſe of cutting, and'the 
woodland ſtill go on in a hon ferner wes | 
provement. 

In treating of the more modern ne 
it is not propoſed to take notice of thoſe about 
gentlemens places of reſidence, which ate in- 
tended for ornament, but fuch only as are or 
may be raiſcd on waſte * - incapable of 

e 5 35 doing: 


1 


1 
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8 


8 


„ W prove uſeful and profitable to both. 
The firſt ſteps to be taken for ſecuring the 


1 a 5 - P 
We » . * 
7 - 
-”, 5 Pe ; 4 


waits pes or rendered uſeful by cultiya-. 


tion. Of fuch waſtes there are immenſe tracts 


in both kingdoms, which are at preſent of little 


value to the ſtate or to the individual proprie- 
tors; but which, by the expenditure of a little 
money, and by a moderate. ſhare of attention, 


9 he 


Sis proſperity of a plantation is to fence it 
properly, and, where neceſſary, to drain off the 
ſuperfluous water. Theſe objects having been 


accompliſhed, a proper ſelection of plants, ac- 


_ cording to the various ſoils and ſituations, next 


demands attention, Oak, aſh, elm, beech, birch, 
and the whole tribe of- firs, particularly larch, 


Scotch fir, and pineaſter, are the ſorts of trees 
that, for the purpoſe of planting on waſte lands, 
moſt particularly merit the planter's regard. The 
oak, we find from experience, will grow on ſoils 
of very different qualities; but that in which it 


. thrives beſt is of a ſtrong, deep, firm nature, 
rather inclining to clay, but free from ſuper- | 
- abundant moiſture, and i in a ſituation moderate- 


ly ſheltered. The aſh will thrive in very expo- 
ſed ſituations; and if the ſoil be deep and free 
from! too much moiſture, its richneſs is not ſo 
much an object, as aſh will thrive tolerably well 
in very ſteril ſoils, provided they are of the na- 
ture above - mentioned. The Scotch elm, which 
for waſte lends SOR be * to all the 


v Klett g * e OE: 
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other ſorts of elm, delights in a Fed mellow: foil, 
rather damp than otherwiſe. The beech pre- 
fers a chalky, gravelly, or light loamy ſoil; and 
will grow in very elevated ſituations where ſuch 
ſoils abound. The birch of all other trees is 
the leaſt valuable; but as it thrives in ſoils of 
very indifferent 3 and in expoſed ſitua: 
tions, it may be added to the number of foreſt- 
trees with much propriety. / The Scotch fir is 
proverbially known to thrive in the pooreſt ſoils, 
and in very elevated fituations. The larch, al- 
though a native of Italy, has been found not 
only to grow in the climate of this country, but 
to thrive in almoſt all ſorts of ſoils, and in ſitua- 
tions ſo expoſed as to render every SR i 
| 1 even Scotch fir abortive. | | 
The commiſſioners, appointed to inquire 1 into 
© the ſtate of the royal foreſts, give' ſuch an ac- 
count of the larch-tree, as cannot fail to induce 
_ eyery proprietor, who has any intention of 'im- 
proving ſuch parts of his eſtate as are found in. 
capable of cultivation by planting, to give it a 
decided preference. They ſtate, that the larch 
is well known to grow very faſt, notwithſtanding 
its. ſtrength and hardneſs : That it grows higher 
up on the Alps than any other tree: That it is 


the natural produce of "Ruſſia, a climate colder | 


than. that of Great Britain: That in the northern 
and mountainous parts of Scotland it grows lux- 
| we, ; and, laſtly, that it is the beſt ſubſtitute 5 
D 2 : \ 2 


La 
; 
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for osk, and perhaps equal to any foreign oak. 
produced in the north of Europe. It cannat be 
conſidered improper, that, following ſo reſpect- 
able authority, the writer, while he recommends 
the-planting of all waſte and otherwiſe unim- 
prevable lands, eſpecially in the lower parts of 
the country, ſhould alſo recommend the plant- 
ing a greater number of larch than of any other 
[fort of trees, as, while he knows it can be done 
at a comparatively ſmall expence, the returns 
will be ' quicker, and the ene of courſe 
n. + 
80 much . on foil and des chat | 
to attempt a particular deſcription of the prapar- 


' - tions of the various ſorts of trees that ſhould be 


mixed together in the fame plantation, under 
_ every circumſtanee that could 5 would de 
altogether impracticable. | 
The planting variaus forts of 1 trees in * 
5 fone incloſure, with a view to timber, has been 
carried an for a longer period, and to a ck 
greater extent, in Scotland than in England. 
The lords of manors in the latter kingdom 
claiming a right to the trees planted by their 
vaſſals, or thoſe holding by cuſtomary tenure, is 
nn unſurmountable bar to this means of improve- 
ment being generally adopted by the copy-hold- 


3 ers. He muſt indeed be a patriot who will 


plant that another may fell; that will ſow | 
_ another | is to _ The tithe on tim-- 
| . "a 
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ber is alſo a great obſtacle to planting in Eng- 
land ; few people will be diſpoſed to expend 
money in planting waſtes, when they know that 
the clergyman muſt receive twelve or fifteen per 


cent. of the' groſs amount of the ſales, although | 
he contributes nothing to the expence, nor can 
he receive any benefit from ths land while i in an 


neee ſtate. 
One good conſequence (if it ſhould Ki 
b the only one) of the rebellion. of 1745. 


was the introduction of planting in Scotland on 


a large ſcale. The management of the eſtates, 


forfeited to the Crown at the cloſe of that re» 


|  bellion, was veſted in ſeveral public-ſpirited gens» 


 tlemen, who, fortunately for the country, devo- 
ted a conſiderable ſhare of the revenue arifing 
from theſe eſtates for the purpoſe of forming 
plantations. By this means not only a ſpirit. 


tor planting was introduced, but theſe plantations 


prove uſeful to the inhabitants in the neighbour. 
| hood, and profitable to the individual proprietors | 


who are now in poſſeſſion of theſe eſtates.  _ 
The commiſſioners of the annexed eſtates 
_ eaufed plant chiefly Seotch firs, from the idea, 

it is preſumed, which at that time generally pre- 

vailed, that na other ſorts of trees would thrive 


in ſuch indifferent ſoils, or in ſuch expoſed ſitua- 
tions, as were under their directions ſeleQed for 
the purpoſe of planting. Several of the great 


I; * have more TIO. nn 
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1% bis, ch ity: _—_ conſidered the. ge- 


neral mode of planting, is, for many reaſons, 


preferable to a much more expenſive one, that 
has been with ſome addreſs recently introduced, 
. that of planting a mixture of all ſorts 
5 trees at firſt;and ſo-cloſe together, that 
bound five thouſand plants are deemed requiſite 
for every acre. This method is recommended 
under the pretence that the work is done at 
once, and conſequently leſs expenſive than if it 
were done twice over, as in the former caſe; 


and alſo that being planted ſo cloſe together, the 
plants act as a ſereen to each othe 


otherwiſe be required in ſmall numbers only. 


Zut it muſt be obvious to every perſon acquaint - 
— the ſubject, that to plant near three 
nd oaks, W _ &c, beſides 


larch 


this method dof ng waſte FOR hare alls 
| phnted- chiefly Scotch firs, with a view of pro - 
enting ſhelter for the more delicate and valu- 
able isses ; and when that is Obtained, they cauſe 
2 firs, and plant oak, . | 


, and that the 
| whole will. thrive alike. 750 * 
The nurſerymen, and thoſe rennen tend h 
niraQting to furniſh plants, and to plant 
ground by the acre, will always find it for 
their intereſt to impreſs the minds of the pro- 
prietors with this idea, in order to ſecure a mar- 
Kket for their more valuable plants, which would 
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arch and Scotch firs; on the acre, can funfwer . 
no other purpoſe than to increaſe the expence e 4 
of the firſt planting from fifteen or twenty fill: 
lings to L. 3 or L. 4 the acre; a ſum infinitely 1 5 | 
greater than the value of the fee-ſimple by the 
| acre of many extenſive tracts, which may be 15 
| ſeen in ſeveral parts of Scotland e in the 52 
unte nee aſcribed. 6 FER OL 
_ © In expoſed ſituations, where ſhelter is indifp den- 
fably requiſite, it is no doubt highly proper to 
plant cloſe; and the more expoſed the ſitution, 
the cloſer the plants ought to be to each other! At 
the ſame time, it mult appear extremely abford; 
that while it is well known larch and Seotch fir 
will afford the neceſſary degree of ſhelter ſooner + 
than any other trees that can be planted on lands 
of this deſcription; yet that ſix or eight differs 
ent ſorts of trees, all more difficult to raiſe from 
die ſeed, and confequently the plants more 4x. 
penſive to purchaſe, ſhould be 'planted on the ' WM 
© . acre, ſeemingly for no other reaſon, than bee. | 
cauſe the contractor ſtipulated for ſo many f 
each ſort. The beſt and by much theJeaſt ex- 5 
penſive method of improving waſte Sound b 
planting, is to form the plantation at firſt of 
Scotch firs, with a conſiderable mixture of arch.” | 
/ Whenitheſe ſhall have arrived/at ſuch a ſize a6 
that thinning becomes requiſite, the Scotch fits 
ould on. every occaſion be cut out to make 
_ - way for the larch; _ in every part of the WM 
en; 8 | Plantation! "=: 
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plantation where the ſoil is of ſuperior quality, + . 
both ſhould de cut out, and then oak or other 
trees, ſuch as are adapted to that particular ſoil, 
may be planted with every chance of ſucceſs. 
Where the ſoil is generally of a bad quality, the | 
Scotch fir ſhould be occaſionally cut out, and 
the larch only allowed to ſtand for timber. Were 
this method more generally adopted, proprietors 

- might plant three acres at leſs expence than one 

could be planted for where a great variety of | 
plants are uſed, while fewer failures in attempts 

to improve waſte land by planting would be the 
_ conſequence of this prudent management. 
One other obſervation on the ſubject of plant. - 

« ing the writer begs leave to ſuggeſt, as merit- 

, ing the conſideration of thoſe public · ſpirited pro- 

prietors, who, deſiroſ; to improve that portion 
of the waſte lands of the country which has fal- 
len to their ſhare, have adopted the reſolution 
of planting on a large ſcale. The firſt object of 
_ every ſuch proprietor ought to be to eſtabliſh a 
proper nurſery of the various forts of trees, ſuit- 
able to the ſoil and ſituation of the lands intend- 
ce to be planted. This will not only greatly re- 

| duce the expence of planting, but tend alſo ma- 

_  terially to infure ſucceſs, as plants habituated to 

the ſoil and climate have a much better chance 

of becoming trees than thoſe reared in nurſeries 

- adjoining to cities and towns; where, owing to 

"HA more ſhekered n and the means uſed 
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85 to force them rapidly. up, they are ſo tender and 
delicate, that when planted out on a bare bleak. 
| _ expoſed: waſte, a great number of them pine for 

à year or two, and afterwards die. Another ad- 
vantage ariſing from the intending planter rear- 


ing his own plants: is, that they are at hand 
when wanted. In place of ſending, perhaps, 


ten or twenty miles for a load of young trees, 


6 SO 


FFP 


which, when arrived, cannot be all planted for 
ſeveral days; when the nurſery is on the pre- 
miſes no more plants need be taken up in the 
morning than ean be planted in the courſe f 
the day. In ſhort, whoever intends to imptove 
1 any conſiderable extent of waſte lands by plant- 
ing, will do well to eſtabliſh a nurſery of healthy 
vigorous young trees adapted to the various 
ſoils which he intends to plant. By uſing this 
precaution his expence will be extremely mode - 
rate compared to what it would otherwiſe be, 
while the nen of er will alſo bs wie 

5 nes RPDS 95 


Tue belt — of „ W and 
ens plantations, are ſo fully detailed in other 
publications, that it is unneceſſary here to enter 
on a particular deſcription. The advantages re- 
ſulting from improving waſte lands by planting 
are well known, and very ſenſibly experienced 


by many individuals in both kingdoms, on whoſe 
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timber can row be provided for the navy, or for 
carrying on the foreign or domeſtic co 


of the country; and while it increaſes the value 
of an eſtate very far beyond what it would be 
wee the walter ullomed to remain unimproved, 


the independent ſovereignty of the 
the preſent condition of the royal foreſ 


ax faid 10 nen the exertions of indi- 


alike if he ſpiris-for: planting were as general in 
the nation at large as it is in ſome particular 


the ſtock of timber would in time be · 


1 


- i in nen of the royal foreſts, 


proprictors need be under no apprehenſion, that 


the demand for oak or other timber will be ſo 


much reduced as to render 
of ir 


to any conſiderable degree lſs 


population, commerce, and manufactures conti- 
nue to increaſe, an increaſed demand for timber 
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IE waſte 15 e lands * theſe . » 
I Qkingdoms are of immenſe extent. A gredet 
proportion of them no doubt will for ever defy 1 
tte utmoſt exertions of man to render to any - _ 
conſiderable degree productive; but that ſeveral +. 
millions of acres are ſuſceptible of i improvement, = 
either by cultivation or planting,” muſt be ac- . 2 
knowledged by all who have ever turned their ©! 
attention to the ſubject. It has been for ſeveral. 
Paears matter of ſurpriſe, that the executive go 
voernment of the country, after being in poſſeſſion 
of the report already mentioned reſpeQing the 
1 5 preſent ſtate of the royal foreſts, and of another 5 
ſitill more intereſting made by the privy- council, 
1 5 whereby it appears, that for eighteen-years pre- £ 
| - _ vious to that period the land bitherto cultivated 
. | ©. did not produce a ſufficient ſupply of corn for the 
0 Anbabitante, hould not have turned its attention 5 
. e of theſe * o 
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falſe and miſtaken is that iow of poliey y 
which the chief actors on the national theatre 
Are regulated in their conduct! While expending 
che blood and treaſure of the nation on the con- 
queſt of ſuch a barren and inſignificant kingdom 
z Corſica, or of ſome paltry iſland in the 
weſtern world, which experience has proved 

can only be held under a very precarious te- 
nure, they allow their native fields to remain in 
a waſte and negleQed ſtate. But if the want of 
grain and of oak, the means of exiſtence and 
of defence,” are not ſufficient to rouſe them in · 
to more activity, it is not- to be ſuppoſed that 

| 2 thing the writer can ſay will have that ef 


A board of agriculture has, it is true, been 


| So eſtabliſhed ; but the ſum of money aſ- 
_ Higned for the purpoſe of carrying on the opera- 
tions of that board is ſo truly contemptible 
(L. 3000 a-year), that were it not the reſpecta- 
dility of the characters of the gentlemen who 
. compoſe i it, nothing could prevent that board, > 
as a national inſtitution, from ſinking into inſig- 
nificance. While ſeveral individuals receive ten, 
_ "fifteen, or twenty thouſand pounds a- year of the 
. public money as officers. of the crown, the inha- | 
bitants of Great Britain had a title to expect, 
that on the eſtabliſhment of a board, inſtituted 
Vith a view of effecting the agricultural improve - 
A ment of the country, it would have been put on 


2 more relpectable — than. mw individyal, 


Vw | however. | 
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- however meritorious his conduct, or however 


much his ſervices might be calculated to pro- 


mote the public good. It will be readily admit- 
ted, however, that this board, limited as it is in 


regard to funds, has already been productive of 
much good. The agricultural ſtate of the na- 


tion has been aſcertained, a ſpirit of inquiry has 


been ſet afloat, the obſtacles to general improve - 


ment have been pointed out, and the Britiſh le- 


gillature, as well as the Britiſh farmers, are now 


informed by what means . theſe obſtacles can be 


£1 moſt effectually removed, and how a ſpirit; for 
90 et on nnn can beſt be exerted.” 


"Tux „ lands af Great Britain. nay | 
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a Wiles 11 1 in bn Highland o: . 
as well as in ſeveral counties in England, as 
Herby, Cornwall, &c. extenſive tracts of ds. 


|, ound, which it would be in vain to think of 


converting either into arable or wood land. 
Theſe comparatively unproduQive lands might, 
however, become much more valuable than f 
they are at preſent were better modes of ma- 
nagement introduced. In many parts of Eng- 
land particularly theſe waſtes are in a. ſtate of 
— 755 often en to 


e having kt of i are at iberty to bend. 
5 1 "op The abſurdity of this ſyſtem muſt at once ap- 


pPear obvious, as no perſon Having inteteſt in 
theſe commons will ever think of adopting ſuch 

_ meaſures as are likely to render them more va- 
luuahle for the only purpoſe to which they can 


| Er 5 . be applied, that of paſturage; while the others, 


who have equal right, but who beſtow no atten- 
tion on the object, would derive a great ſnlare 
of tha benefit ariſing. from the ſpirited exertions 

pf any individual. The legiſlature, by aboliſh- 
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which any proprietor having right of common 


may, without much expence or trouble, compel 
I n Ghorg to. 2 diviſion, would lay the founda- 
King theſe bee of wie 


boch lands Ire ſuſceptible. | | 
- Notwithſtandingthat, owing to 4. 3 

8 ſituation of many of theſe waſtes, it 

would be impracticable to improve them by 


- planting, and equally ſo to convert them to til- - 


lage; yet means might be adopted, whereby in 


J7VCCCCFCCC0C I Re a 
| ae that a greater number of ſheep or other 
live ſtock,” and thoſe ſoperior in "ou rg value, | 


might be maintained upon them. 


im many of theſe waſtes w at NPs 0 | 
much ſuperabundant moiſture, and the foil is fo 

chilled thereby, that the vegetation of graſſes is 

5 either greatly retarded or altogether prevented; 

| whereas were 2 little money and labour beſtow- 

| ed, abundance of ſweet rich natural graſſes would 


| ſpring up, and ſupplant the courſe benty berb- | 
age that abound in all lands of the above de- 


ſcription. There is perhaps no one mean of im- 
provement that would in general prove more ef- 
flicacious for reclaiming waſte lands, and render - 
ing them more productive, than draining . It 


re indeed be juſtly confidered as the wander 5 


tion of __ other improvements. In onf 
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e ee rights of common, or, which is the 
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ing the draing, care - ſhould be taken to live tem 
off in ſuch directions as to anſwer the double 


purpoſe of drainage, and of conducting the wa- 
ter to ſuch places where it might be rendered 
uſeful for the purpoſe of itrigation. Thus, 


while ſome parts of theſe lands were rendered 
more fertile by drawing off the ſuperfluous wa- 


ter, others might alſo be improved by having 
the fame water conducted over them. 


Paring 
and burning might alſo in many inſtances be 


_ adopted as a mean of improvement. By paring 
and burning. the heathy ſward - of ſuch. my 
lands as could be ploughed without an extraor- 


dinary expence (eſpecially if lime or marl could 


be proeured), white clover and other graſs ſeeds. 
might be ſown with the greateſt probability 7 
ſucceſs, and that even on ſuch lands as ĩt m___ 
| be-improper: to ſow with atiy ſpecies of grain. 


One great ſoufce of improvement of — 


lands, eſpecially of ſuch as are naturally dry, or 

that have been made ſo by art, 
che live ſtock that paſture on them; and yet „ 

almoſt in every inſtance neglected. Sheep are 


is the dung of 


the ſpecies of ſtock: beſt adapted for fuch lands 


as muſt for ever remain in à great meaſure in 
the ſtate of nature. The value of ſheep dung as 


a manure, it was formerly obſerved, is well 


known in many of the Engliſh counties, w 1 


. the folding of ſheep is eonſidered as the moſt 
| fobſtantial means of n. the: tops: both 
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« grain and graſs. One thouſand. ſheep folded 
on an acre during one night will, it has been 
found from experience, drop a ſufficient quantity 
of dung and urine to manure that acre ſuffi- 


ciently. As many ſore, farmers in both king- 
doms poſſeſs flocks of ſeveral thouſand ſheep, it 
is evident chat they have it: in their power, by 
+ adopting the practice of folding, to manure: in 


time every acre of a very extenſtve farm. The 


1 5 improvement which might by this means be ef- 


fected is inconceivably great; as, beſides that 


— 


ads cheſe ado ted 
9 ſeription, which could not be improved, would 


he paſtures would be much improved in quali- 
| ty, the additional quantity of graſs would be: ſo | 


great, as to maintain double, perhaps treble, the 
number of ſheep. This is an object of ſo great 
magnitude, both to the proprietors and farmers 
of ſuch; lands, and to the nation at large, 26 | 


0] ought to induee thoſe more immediately i inte- 
reſted to beſtow that attention in effecting it 


which its in nee merit. Were ſuch means 


epd of Dass 
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The cen Lande. 

Toki N en to Ade chosen; ee 
i thoſe belonging to the Prince of Wales, 
te writer beſſtates not to ſay are in general 
waſte, although capable of the higheſt degree of 
improvement; that is, if they are not in a ſtate 
ol abſolute waſte, they are at ee unpro- 
dudtive av to de 2 eproach to the Bririm 
nation. 37 K 9122 740 df 780P 3 705 4 

-- How theſe lands are diſpoſed of, * the 
8 exudtions made by the leſſees of the 
cromn, may be learned by a peruſal of the fol- 
lowing extract from the Report of the County 
'of Hertford : The honcurs of Clare and Man- 
deville extend into Hertfordfhire, Eſſex, Suffolk, 
Middleſex, and Surry, and ſtill contain a great 
nu der of manorg and ſeparate parcels of lands, 
for which ingreſe and alienation fines and quit. 
rents ate payable,” Theſe were long neglected, 
aud payments refuſed to the applications of the 


* 


— 


| | Rewards and leflees of the crown; in conſe- 
quence of ſuch refuſals, informations have of 


late years been filed and proceeded upon in the 
duchy-court of ' Lancaſter, and payments there- 
inforced. 1 res the leſſee is nom wo Paid 
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evinced the utmoſt abhorrence of any thing of 


ever improper it may be for courts of law to 
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one year with ther; between four and five hun - 
dred pounds, while his rent ta the crown it about 
ten pounds. The fees and perquiſites of he 
| Reward are alſo conſiderable. When: be receives 

4 fine. or quit - rent of one Soilling, oe _ 
. ſhillings for a receipt. 

. He. muſt be an „ Rented FO 
erl. who, for writing a receipt for twelve- 
pence, has the aſſurance to demand three ſhil- 
lings. But ſeveral inſtances might be ſtated 


Where the leſſees and Rewards of the .crown- - 


lands act not only as petty tyrants but as extor- 


difficult to ſay under what name it can be called. 
Tbeſe practices, although adopted as it were un · 
der the authority of the ſovereign. of the coun-. 
try, the tenor of whoſe conduct through life has 


the kind, ate nevertheleſs of ſuch a nature as 
denn affect only the immediate vaſlals-or tenants 
of the cron. lands; and on that actount, how- 


ſanction ſuch proceedings, cannot be denomi- 
nated a national evil. But that ſuch. do exiſt 
in conſequence of the crown poſſeſſing landed- 
property, is well known in every diſtri where 
bande ſo held are ſuuated. Whether the rents of 
_ theſe lands are improved to che ſame degree with 
choſe poſſeſſed by private -proprictors/ in the 
e is of N importapee 5 bat 
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ſtance of fifteen miles and upwai 


 bullt'fe 
._ foreſt by Hierdfmen, Wine look after _ 
uch cattle as are ſent to them, no ma 
whom ot whence, at fo müch a head; fo that 
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et the Linds are Mito bigheſt fate win | 
provement of which they are capable, is a que? 
tion in the ſolution of Which every Britiſh ſub- 


1 ject is intereſted. How far this is the caſe may 
alſo be learned from A peruſal of the above 


mentioned Report of Hertfordſbite; "where it is 
in Hamptonſhire (part 


at“ the new f Treſt 


of the crown. lands) is alone of great extent 3- 

8 nearly” the Whole of uhlch is properly lage 
. land, and bears all over the marks of former oc- 
0 cupancy and of che plougb. Very little of the 
timber thereon either is or ever will be fit'for 
te purpoſe of ſhip-building;' and it may with 

: juſtice be conſidered a common viily to the ſurs 


rounding inhabitants and pariſhes," to the . 
who Have, in the following manner, aeg en * 
right of common therein: Cottages have been 


m time to time in different parts of the 


ter from 


the new foreſt 1 become A common to a conſi- 


= derable part of the counties of Hants and Dot. 
Tet" Thus, between rabbit · warrer 


8. „feeding 


grounds for the foreſt. 6ffickr's hogs, and rights 
of common paſtutage achvired' in the manner 
"abovEthentioned,” tHat 'eXtehiive tract of coun- 
tty, called the New Foreſt, it would appear is 
= Boll vg gh' not eh, alten 0 lame. , 
es LW ful 
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ful proſtitution of an extenſive tract of i hanna” 


85 able land, and at a period too when the inhabitants 


of the country haueꝰ been reduced to tuck! diſſi- 
culties for want of bread, requires no comment. 


17 9 5 The mind of every perſon in the iſland muſt re- 


volt at the idea of the crown- lands being allo. 


i AE 


ed to remain under fuch management, while ca- 
pable, by the ordinary methods of cultivation, 
of producing an immenſe addition to the gene- 
ral ſtock of bread, corn, and of animal food. 


Tlheſe lands ate no doubt conſidered at pre- 


1 7 6 


8 as unalienable from the crown; but Blitiſh 
acts of parliament are not like the lawe by which 
che Medes and Perſians were governed, unalter- 
able. Wete an act of parliament paſſed for the 
fale of the etown- lands, together with thoſe in 
the poſſeſſion of the Priace of Wales, and under 
ſuch rules and regulations as will be afterwards 
mentioned, it would give à greater ſpur to the 
improvement of waſte lands in England than 
any other meaſure that the legiſlature of the 
country could adopt. In ſo fal as the ſovereigu 
or the heir-appirent are concerned, it can nẽver 
be an Ae e- tetain them annexed to the 
crown, as neither the preſent nor ſucceeding ſo- 
en would experience any material diminu - 
non of their 7 revenues on that. account. W 


* ee of: his „be That i is eee 
0 ue in-the OY language, that may be 
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vement), without the application of fire or. 


_ ether extraordinary mearfs. - Nothing is reguiſue 

but to adopt a proper rotation of cropping, to be di- 
Went and attentive to the culture, and careful to 
 extinpate' weeds. Under ſuch: management che 
Btitiſh nation will yield ſuch returns as will ren-. 
der che yearly revenue of the ſovereign ſufi. - 
- ciently: anne prrpols Jo: hind mov. 
* can be uſe fully applied. 


s 


ths” d 5 1 3 . 


i The ſale of the e would. at any. 
time bave been a mealure.calcylated, to proniote 

the intereſt of the country: At the preſent mo- 
ment it would be particularly ſo, when the i in- 
- habitants are groaning, under loads of taxes un- 
ckampled in any former period ; and Saks 
| form.andjin many inſtances ſo exceſſive, a to 


4 


. > prevetit the labouring, wha. are the moſt uſeful 


part of the community, from enjoying in ſome 
caſes; a ſuſſicient ſupply of the nee, and in| 
too many any of the-comforts, of life. + | 
Were the cron- lands to be Jold, ee 
tion would be neceſſary in the diſpoſal of them, 
ſo a8 to e inen W e im 
Pconement. £5. 2601 175 e E084; 
The commoners, eſpecially A eee 
who have 24 whatever means ar _ ws 


nter, irrigation-.or-burning,/ or. the uſc of any. 
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eee made on . : | 
_ ſuch liberal principles, that no general murmur- vp 
ings or com plainings ſhould de heard. The com- 5 
miſſioners to be appointed to ſettle theſe com - 
mon rights ought to conſider themſelves as de- 
ciding between a great nadon on the one hand, ' 
- || + and a poor unſupported individual on the no, 
1 e ee the weakeſt ſide. _ 
Nor would this be in ab nk . 
5 gainſt the intereſt of the nation; for, in a gene- 
ral point of view, it is of little pornee who 
are the proprietors, provided the lands are pro- 
perly cultivated; and inſtances are not uncom- 2 
mon, where the poſſeſſor of a few acres carries Yo 15 
to market u greater Auantit) of ſuperabundant = 
produce, or, which is the fate thing to the na- 
tion, maintains a greater number of people at 6 
home, than Him who poſſeſſes double the extent. | 
Were a'compenſation given in property-land in 
every caſe here common rights are rehinguih. 
ed, the poor people, in place of being obliged to 
remove; would be induced to bund Tmall cotta- 5 
N their own P roperty; and conſequentiy 
much of the clamour againft a general incloſure 
bill and the depopulation bf the country would 
be ſuppreſſed. It appears indeed, if not an 2c 
of injuſtice at leaſt of inhamatiity for comimil- 
_ fioners, acting under an incloſure bill, to give a 
* Poor Cottager A EG RET in money for his 
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Auſtry, he might rsiſe crops; that would go a 2 
ES great va) to maintain-agumerougfamily. When —=— - 

2 man ſo ſnuated is fü ned; out of his means of 
Providing for himſelf and. family, although wich 
_ a few pounds! in his pocket, it is a very great 
chance, eſpeeially during the exiſtence of the 
e "abſurd law regarding gaining, ſerlemaents in'pa- | 
—* nihes, whether: he can ever aſterwards ber able 
do fnste himſelf ſo as that his money may prove 

aerial uſeful to him, or to chaſe in bal 


5 | „ welfare be. is molt. deeply intereſted; 1 of 7 | | 
: 2 . of parliament for the ſale of tha-crow wh- 
„„ ud include aß clauſe, either exempting | 
ny ch 33 to. be fold altogether from tithes, * 
. "Seats yan a proportion of the waſtes | 
or the tithes Should. be ſettled by ſome rule, 
. bend, any unreaſonable exactions on the fu- 
wee induſtey of the purchaſers ſhould: be effec- - 
ED : - - twally prevented. As che payment. of tithes in 
5 Kind, 1s the greateſt obſtacle to the e improvement 
„ Engliſh agriculture, it would, gan wo 
adfurd. not to guard againſt any.;bad;conſequen- 
925 * des ariſing therefrom in the ſale of lands, which 
- "can be rendered productive only by the expen- 
3 diture of conſiderable. ſums, and, by the unre - 
mitting dene and aſidui of 5 F . 
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Another clauſe, as it would go 2 great way 
to enſure the ſpeedy improvement of theſe lands, 


ſhould alſo be added; namely, that for all lands 


* fo fold, that ſhall not be improved by cultiva- 


tion, planting, or ſuch other means as ſhall 


have been previouſly aſcertained the beſt that 


can be: adopted, within a certain time, ſeven: 
years, for inſtance, from the period of the ſale, 
the proprietors ſhould pay a quit-rent of five or 
ten ſhillings the acre; and that the Jands not 
improved in the manner previouſly agreed upon. 
within the limited time ſhould be 2 to ſuch 
payments for ever afterwards. 

In order ſtill more effeftually to 1 tho 
kene of theſe lands, they ſhould be e- 
rected into freeholds, and ſold in lots from three 


to five or ſix hundred acres; and no individual 
| ſhould be allowed, under any pretence whatever, 


to purchaſe, more than one lot. The good con- 
ſequences of this propoſed regulation are, it is 


preſumed, obvious. Many ſpeculators in the 


funds, as well as in the various branches of com- 


merce and manufactures, would, by ſuch a regu- 
lation, have it in their power to become inde- 
pendent proprietors, and to expend part of their 
5 eapitals i in the improvement of their native fields, 
whereby a ſtable foundation would be laid for 
the future proſperity - of the country. In the 
allotment of theſe lands, the commiſſioners a 
ought to have power to ſtraight and regulate the 
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marches with the neighbouring proprietors pre- 
vious to the ſale; and to give off, or exchange 


by private agreement, a ſpecified number of 


acres in order to effect this purpoſe, but in no 


caſe exceeding thirty or forty acres to any one 


individual. 'The remainder ought to be diſpo- 


ſed of by public auction, ſo that every perſon 
might have an equal chance. Should any other 


mode of ſale be adopted, the whole will turn out 


8 2 job. A few great proprietors in the neigh - 
bourhood will become the purchaſers, and the 


chief object of the ſale will never be attained. 


Were ſuch general regulations as theſe adopt- 


ed, and all manorial and foreſt rights aboliſhed, 
the crown-lands would produce an immenſe ſum, 


that might be applied to the exigencies of the 
| ſtate; and, in place of continuing longer a blot 


on the map of England, and a reproach to every 


adminiſtration that permits ſuch a great national 
nuiſance to remain unremoved, a general ſpirit 
for improvements would be introduced in that 


kingdom, which would neceffarily produce in 
| time a very great alteration for the better in the 


| . of the country. An increaſe ſo great would 
take place in the agricultural productions as 
i enſure an abundant ſupply of food for the 
inhabitants, and relieve them from that depend - 


ence on foreign nations for bread corn to 


Which they have been ſubjected for opwards of 


- twenty years ; and which, owing to che increaſe. 
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o of population, ſeems to become every year ſo 


much more alarming, as to threaten confequen- + 
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The Waſtes and Commons in the more F. ell 
| Parts of the CORR 25 — 
BxsIDrs the ewe waſtes in the 
mountainous parts of the country, the crown- 
lands, and the common paſtures in every open 


field · pariſn, many of the moſt fertile parts of 
England are deformed with extenſive waſtes and 


commons, over which the inhabitants of ſeveral 


pariſhes have right of commonage. In the coun- 
ties of Middleſex and Surry alone there are ſome 
hundred thouſand acres of commonable lands 


highly ſuſceptible of improvement, and which 


: require nothing but an act of parliament by 


which they may be. converted into private pro- 
perty, and afterwards ordinary cultivation to 
render them productive. But the moſt exten- 
ſive waſte in the iſland of naturally fertile ſoil is 
parts and portions of the counties of Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln, called 


10 Great Bedford-level, containing upwards of 
Soo, ooo acres of ſtrong deep ſen· land, which, 


dwing to negligence in regard to drainage, is 
comparatively waſte. As the improvement of 
this immenſe tract has been declared by ma- 


the 


- 
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the additiong produce which it is capable of 
yielding, not leſs, it is confidently aſſerted, than 
to the value of a million a-year, the public have 
a right to expect that the narrow-minded preju- 
dices of a few merchants in ſome particular towns, 
who, dreading a competition in trade, are an- 
xious to keep things on their preſent footing, 
and who have intereſt enough with ſome igno- 
rant owners of fen-lands to obtain their aſſiſt- 
_ ance to defeat the meaſures of the more public- 
ſpirited proprietors, ſhall not continue to have ſo 
much influence with the legiſlature as to. prevent 
the paſſing of the neceſſary acts of parliament, by 
which.an obje& of ſo great national importance 
may be effected. That theſe lands are really ca- : 
pable of improvement, has been demonſtrated in 
the cleareſt manner, in conſequence of the 
exertions of two individuals, who procured 
an act of parliament; by which they were au- 
thoriſed to execute a ſmall part of a great 
plan they had - concerted for the general dtain- 
gage and improvement of the whole. © Te 
Work (ſays the writer of the Report of be 
County of Huntingdon) has been done; and 
mark the event. The lands in queſtion are im- 
proved almoſt beyond belief. They are, in fact, tt 
converted from a ſtate of very ſmall profit in _ 
| moſt cafes, in ſome of none at all, and in others —̃ ll 
| of abſolute; loſs to the proprietors, to one of the 
| moſt fertile aud moſt productive tracts that can 
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be found of the ſame extent within his Majeſty's 


Jominions ; ; while the trade to Wifbeach (the 
merchants of which place objeQed to the drain- 
age), in conſequence of an improved navigation 


to the ſea, is ſo much mereaſed, that the amount 


of its cuſtoms is more than four times _ it 
had uſed to be... 
In the courſe of the writer's kinky of ths 


county of Northampton, a tract of fine level 


land, called the Great Peterborough . fen, parti 
cularly attracted his attention. It contains fix 


- or feven'thouſand acres, equal in quality to any 


of the fame extent in the Carſe of Gowrie, and 
ſuperior both in regard to climate and to markets 


: for the ſale of the ſuperabindant produce. This 


common ts ſubject to the depaſturage of the hor- 


ſes, cattle, and ſheep of thirty-two pariſhes in the 
neighdourhood, which compriſe what is called the 
- Soke of Peterborough. Many of the farmers, 
who refide in the townſhips immediately adſoin« 

ing, declared that they did not conſider their 


right of commonage as of any value. Hence it 


may be ſuppoſed, that thoſe who live at the di- 
«France of ten or twelve miles cannot be much 
_ benefited” from poſſeſſing that peivilege. The 
truth is, conſidering the prefent mode of ma- 
nagement, it is impoſſible any advantage can 
ariſe to the perſons having right of common. At 


the ſame time, owing to the following cireum- 
ahee; it has been proved, that, under proper 


4 — 7 5 ! 
af : management, 
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5 management, this fen might be rendered a very 
valuable tract of land. The annual expences of 
keeping the drains, bridges, &c. in proper re- 


pair is conſiderable; and the means adopted by 


_ © thoſe concerned for raiſing a fund for this pur- 


poſe is, to let a certain number of acres to ſome 


tenant in the neighbourhood for a courſe of 


corn-cropping for three or four years. The rent 
uſually paid is from three to five. pounds per 
acre. From this. account it is obvious, that 


were theſe 6000 or 7000 acres: converted into 
private property, divided into proper ſized 
farms, and let on leaſes of moderate endurance, 
the whole might be rented at from 20 8. to 308. 
the acre, and the produce become ten times 


eee it is at preſent. 
About ten years ago, the writer had occaſion 


eee the extenſive and very valuable 
common of Long Sutton in Lincolaſbire. I; was 


time ſwarming with borſes, cattle, ſheep, 
allen, hogs, geeſe, &c. with which it was ſo o- 


. verſtocked, that thoſe having right of common 


could only derive, if any, at beſt but a very tri- 
fling advantage from exerciſing that right. It has 
ſince been encloſed, although net without great 
oppoſition from ſome individuals who viewed 


their intereſt through a falſe medium. The re- 


ſult is what might naturally have been expected: 


This common, containing about 3000 acres, ha- 5 
ving been encloſed and converted to tillage, has 
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turned out productive far beyond the calcula- 
tion even of theſe who brought forward the 
bill. All animoſities have ſubſided ; the former 
contending parties now reaping abundant har- 
veſts, as the land produces, in immenſe quanti- 
tics, corn, hemp, flax, woad, graſs, &c. * | 

Numerous other inſtances might be mention- 
ed, both of extenſive and, if improved, valuable 
tracts of land in the more fertile parts of Eng- 


land lying in a waſte and unproductive ſtate; 


and of others that, having been divided, inclo- 
ſed, and ſubjeQed to the plough, have become 


de moſt productive farms in the diſtricts where 
they are ſituated. Theſe already ſtated are, how-. 


ever, fully ſufficient to ſhow, on the one hand, 

the national as well as private advantages that 
may be derived from purſuing ſuch meaſures as 
are neceſſary for allowing thoſe who have right 
to the property to convert theſe -waſtes to the 
moſt valuable purpoſes to which they can be ap- 
' plied, that of raiſing grain and graſs; and on 
the other, to evince the folly of adhering to an- 
cient laws and regulations, inſtituted during the 
firſt ſtages of civilization in this country, and 
during the continuance of the feudal ſyſtem. 


But this obſtacle to the general improvement of 


the agriculture of England will be more parti- 
1 _—_— taken notice ag le the den head. 

The: 

* See 1285 Report of the State of mae in Lin 
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to ptoſtitute a part 
turage and common eee from the tenor of 
he expreſs or underſtood agreement between 
all tenants ſo ſituated; or, in other words, to ſa- 
crifice them in a great meaſure to a ſyſtem eſta- 
bliſhed at the original diviſion of landed proper- j 
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The only other deſeription of waſte lands are 
the common paſtures in the open field pariſhes. 
The mode in which theſe are occupied was par- 
ticularly deſcribed in the firſt volume ; and the 


only further re mark that falls to be added here 
is, that while the open · field ſyſtem of huſbandry 


prevails, it will always: be indiſpenſably neceſſary 


f the lands to common paſ- 


ty in this country; which, 


might have been under the then exiſting cir- 5 
cumſtances, is acknowledged by all to operate 
as an unſurmountable bar to the nne We 


modern i improvements in agriculture. 


The waſte lands and commons in England 
atd-fbjefts) that? have attrafted the. attention of 
men of knowledge and public ſpirit for :many. 
centuries: They have been the theme of nu- 
merous publications; in which, however much 


the writers have differed as to the beſt modes to 


be adopted, there ſeems to be but one opinion 
in regard to the propriety and expediency. of im- 
Proving them. Still, however, the executive geo- 
vernment bas remained inactive; or when by 5 
airect application it did interfere, the expence to 


the parties applying became ſo great as to deter | 
| Yor. buy „ | H EY others. 
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omen from following the example. But as the 
ag icultural ſtate of this nation is now better 
ki on than it was- at any former period, and as 
tie neceſſiy of improving the waſte lands bas 


- who has been employed to make reports of the 
ſtate of agriculture in the different counties it is 
to be hoped: effectual meaſures will at laſt be 


adopted, in order to enable thoſe who have right 
to theſe waſtes to uſe the proper means to ren- 
der them, what many aß the in are capable of be- 
ing made, productive. When the legiflature 
all remote the obſtacles that bar the way to 
theſe improvements, the inhabitants of England 
may, in the words of a provincial writer on huſ. 
dandry, lock forward with a pleaſing emotion to 
that day, when the neglected waſtes ſhall have 


received that degree of improvement of which 


mme are ſuſceptible; when they ſhall wave wih 
valuable (crops of corn; bleät with profitable 
flocks, or be clothed with ſtaely timber ; and 
where there Nie de ſeen ia every corner the 

e n an at onee enriching him- 
elf, and benefting the prong Ap a manner 
_ the: moſt ſubſtantial x. A n Tots SY 
Truſting that the period is Hot far Aka, 
ere. nnen | 
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the ſituation of the farm he propol 
regard to ſoil, climate, ſituation, as to markets, 


5 improveable of theſe Wilden are Frames: will. 
| have an opportunity of promoting their own in- 
_ tereft'and the public good by engaging in te 


cultivation af them, the writer ſhall ſubjoin'a few 
obſervations that ocqur to him, as meriting the 
attention of thoſe who may . ogy ek to em- 


% bark 1 in ſuch-undertakings. 


It was formerly remarked how ad it doi 
came the duty of every farmer to conſider well 
ed to rent, in 


Ge. Theſe confiderations-as naturally fal n- 


: der the review of the farmer who propoſes to 


embark his capital in the improvement of waſte 


Lund at of im who iu deln bus de rend u fh f 


old improved land, where no REY to 
Jour cultivation exiſt. © UE 
There are 9 to a . of 


| walte lands' in general that merit the farmer's 


moſt ſerious conſideration. Rocks, ſtones, trees, 


bruſh wood, are ſometimes to be removed, ine. 
qualities of ſurfate to be levelled, ſuperabundant 
moiſture to be drained off. The farmer ought 


alſo to conſider the diſtance from lime, marl, 

ec. ; the means of communication with other 
places; whether materials for building houſes 
or erecting fences can be ealily produced; what | 
is the rate of wages, and the mode in which 


form- ſervants and labourers maintain their fami- 
9 hue a thorough knowledge of theſe 
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n 11 is impoſſible for any farmer to de. 
termine with preciſion what the yearly rent of 


ſhort, there is no arrangement that can take 
place between a landlord and tenant that ought 


bitherto uncultivated lands ought to be; far 
leſs the expence to which he an neceſſarily vo 


| tudjeRed-i in improving th 


Although there are many irate of; . unde 


» In England that require little more than drain- | 
ing, incloſing, and ordinary culture; yet theſe 


bear a ſmall proportion to the whole of the waſtes 


in both kingdoms, which, by exertion, may be 
brought into tillage: with adyantage to all con- 
cerned; therefore, although it may, be in a very 
few inſtances 'only where all the obſtructions to 


cultivation are to be met with on the ſame ſpot 
of ground, ſome may, however, abound to ſuch 
a degree; a8 to render it very hazardous for any 
farmer to come under an obligation to remove 


tbem, without not only receiving ſome pecu- 
naiary aid from the landlord; but alſo a leaſe of 

ſuch duration as to afford him ample opportuni- 
ſmpof being rewarded towards its eloſe for that 
expence of money and labour which he muſt 


-unavoidably beſtow at the commencement. In 


to be made on more liberal terms on the land- 


lord's part, than Ws rr ne _ — 
| bf, waſte. lands. 1 LP GS 
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dialog incloſing, &c. it nf not be deemed ; 


neceſſary - to give particular directions how to 


5 proceed in the improvement of waſte lands un- 
| 50 3 variation of eircumſtances that can oc- 


Such directions, bowever minutely laid 
ing would not prove generally uſeful, as no 


I prudent man, that has not been regularly bred 
to huſbandry, will ever think of undertaking the 
improvement of extenſive waſtes ; and to ſuch 


as have practiſed huſbandry as a buſineſs, the 


account of the means of improvement already 


mentioned, as uſually adopted in theſe king- 


| re will, it is eee, TO ere, | 
Wd W Bee 


On the ſubject of the belt means of rendorky FE 


© mofly ſoils productive, many treatiſes have been 


written. Theſe, in general, contain more of the 


theory than the practice of reducing moſs to an 
improved ſtate of cultivation. The writer has 


ſeen many attempts made to improve moſs-in 


various parts of Great Britain; Nen 
with ſo great ſucceſs as in the neighbourhood ö 
Beith in Ayrſhire, where John Smith, Eſq;-of : . 


Swineridge moor bas devoted his attention for 
twelve or fifteen years chiefly to that object, and 


with ſo great advantage as muſt render a detail 
of his practice extremely intereſting to thoſe 
who poſſeſs ſuch ſoil, and who, like him, devote 
their attention to the moſt laudable of all pur- + 
— ſyits, that of * e of their eſtates; * 


Who, 


ane that ed 
make two ears of. corn or two blades of graſs to 
grow upon'a ſpot of ground where only one grew 
| before, would deſerve better of mankind, and do 
more eſſential ſervice to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put togetber,” have re- 
folved to PIO 11 we ot: this po 
ee e 1 
I The firſt meaſure Mr Smith adopt, Jer ater 
10 render moſs produQive, /is to lay it ſufficient- 
ty dry. This he does by cutting maſter-drains 
do carry off aer eee water. Theſe drains 
(where practicable) he always ſtudies to make in 
fuch direQtions as to Ty the as into ſhane 
iſbn field of-wols is. freed from 3 
| ur, the next thing he does is to form it into 
. ridges, which he performs in the following man- 
ner: The whole field is firſt marked off into 


: ridges of from fix to ſeven yards in breadth. In 
the centre of each ridge u ſpate of about twenty 
inches is allowed to remain untouched ;; in each 


_ - hide of that ſpace a furrow or trench is opened, 
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5 © 7 I 
1 * eren 
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* » o 


ne er eb Een the eee g ow 

| . Dede, 8 time ago ;o hes e 
3 W on t-moſs, which, although. in ſome parts. too 
phitofophicz to afford. wack information to the practical 
| homes yet contains wk "uſeful 8 in and ty * 


lar to the practice of gathering a ridge a ſecond 
ume) the forming of the ridge being thus be- 
gun, the work is continued by cutting with a 
ſpade * about twelve inches in breadth, and-as 
much in length as will keep together, and turn- 
5 ing it over in a regular manner towards the 
| Crown, ſo as to have the appearance, at a little 
— diſtance, of having been done by z plough. The 
diviſion furrow between each ridge is made ge- 
' nerally about two Mt wide; che earth or mot 
taken Archer is thrown upon the ſides of the 
1 ridges, or applied to filling up any hollows that 
* may appear in the new formed ridge, or in thoſe 
5 immediately adjoining. The depth of the divi- 
ſion furro ws is regulated by various circumſtan- 
ces; but the principal object attended to is that 
of conducting the water to the main drain. 
The expence of forming the ridges at firſt, 
| andclearingout the diviſion furrows, coſts about 
I. 1213: 4 per Scotch acre. If the ſurface of 
the mods in its original ſtate be unequal; parti. 
ticularly if it be greatly ſo, che _— . vel 
mne Lye per veve,”") V 
The ridges being thus formed; <6 0 be” 
ration is that of top-dreſſing with lime.” The 
quantity uſed is from three to cight chalders per 
_—_ A is of 2e 1 chat 1 lime 
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de laid on the moſs: as ſoon as poſſible from the 
kiln. The lime, after deing reduced to powder, 
zs carried to the field by men wor mm 
made for the „ i bogs Folly! 
The proper ſeaſon for Helen: online to pre · 
pare the moſs for a firſt crop is the preceding | 
ſummer; in that caſe the lime, aided by the 
ſummer's beat, the rains, and winter froſts, 
wakes conſiderable progreſß on the ſoil in the 
proceſs of putrefaction befu the ſpring, where · 
bs à mould fitted for vegetation is formed. 
The field having been prepared in the manner 
Sone deset ed, Mr Smith ſometimes ſows oats 
in the proper ſeaſon,” no matter. whether wet or 
dry, provided the field is free of ſurface water. 
The ſeed is harrowed in with a; ſmall harrow 


dran by two men. Four men will harrow eat 


-Jeaſt à Scotch acre and a quarter in a day; two 
of them draw the barrow by turns, the other 
two being in he mean time employed with ſpades 

breaking and dwiding the mould. Oats, al- 
though ſometimes ſown as a firſt crop, frequent- 


0 ns” * miſgive, and therefore the common practice 


zs to begin with planting potato s, Which has in 
vo inſtance failed; the crops produced being, 
on an average of ſeveral: years, not leſs than ſixty 
bolls per acre, and the quality excellent. When 
the moſs is broken vp for à crop of potatoes, 
the ſets are planted in the lazy- bed way; the 

nnn of. doing which has been already de- 
TM EE ſerided. 


J OE = we ER? Id 


2 


855 ſerived» When the potatoes are carried off, the 
ſield is formad into proper ridges, and the divi- 
ſion furrows cleaned out as a preparation for the 


: rn oats, the furrows of the intended 


but in general very uncertain, the moſs not be- 
ing then reduced to proper mould; but the ſe: 


F. 
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. ſucceeding crop; the expence is about eighteen 
_ Jhillings the acre. When he- ſows oats as the 
firſt crop, in order to prepare the field for a ſe- 


new ridges are cut acroſs the field, and new 

_ ridges again formed in the manner before de- 
. which coſts about L. 1, 68. per acre. 
Ae preparation for any number of ſucceeding 
ecrops of oats (which are ſometimes four or ſive 
hefore laying down to graſs): amounts to about 
one pound {ſterling annuallß. . 
The firſt year's crop e Sete * . 


* * 


cond and following crops run from five to ten 


bolls per acre. A firſt year's crop of oats after 


potatoes is ſeldom leſs than nine or ten bolls the _ 
acre, and ſometimes above thirteen. Early oats . 


_ arc: preferable to all others for yielding a great 


quantity of grain. The late oats running too = 
much to ſtraw, and lodging at an early period, - 
| the grain is frequently but mean in quality and =—_ 
inconſiderable in quantity. Mr Smich general- : 

y prepares. the ground for the ſecond and fol- | 


blowing cropsi as ſoon as convenient eee, 
moval of thoſe that preceded... After a complete 
5 firſt, liming, irs; or ſix ſucceſſive ape ** oats 
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together with the occaſional aid of ime, 8 


en Wide ot any other manure being ap- | 
en end alle without- any apparent figns, of | 


che foil, being exhauſted. On the contrary, the 
moſs in the courſt af 2 few years becomes a 
rich dark brown coloured mould 3 and what a- 
lone frems to render it Jeſs productive of:oats, 
bs * 1 mn n nnen | 


Weg he ts Rich c or „ ü coop of Ns ok 


0 5 ſeeds (chiefly rye-graſs) is ſown, which i in gene- 


3 OR of 2 and after- 
Rent paſturage. By this time 

me mel ay be confidered s in u Permanent 
ſtate of improvement; and af the fodder raiſed 
thereon is converted. arito manure and applied, 


be made to produce potatocs, grain, and graſs, 
equal in quantity and quality to that raiſed from : 


_ uny+other ne, mem HERO 
e ; * 05 45 4+ 4 43) 7 f 


Mr Smith eee e to Wh n 


* having ſet an example ſo ſimple, ſo moderate 
in point of expence, and at the fame time ſo ef- 


twelve years, he, or rather his tenante under his 


- direftions, have reclaĩmed upwards of a hundred 0 
deres, which formerly produced nothing but 


prats and heath. Within theſe three or four 
years his neighbours have followed his example, 


. . | 3 . * or ve 8 815 acres 
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2e6/n0w rendered) both produtine and arms i 7 
— s do in time Wa 5 5 
on Mar Saith's node of management: that which 


Wo a. -- ot ES 


. | appears: moſt eſſential is to aſcertain corre diy 
— the moſt proper ſtate of moiſture which . this 

* Eind of ſoit ought to poſſeſs, in order to pro- 
"= - mote rhe gveateſt degree of putrid fermentation 

3 By means of the lime- applied. With thüs view Dr 

-- : Anderſon's plan of draining appears peculiarly 


© worthy of attention, more efpecially as Mr Smith  . 

| has repeatedly experienced, that when moſs is 

hid fuddenty- too dry it becomes peat vpon 

Which lime does nq act; and, on the other 
hand, when allowed to remain tod en the us | 
eee effect. 

' Potatoes as a firſt crop has been 8 

e beſt and moſt certain method of re- 

_ elaiming moſs, not perhaps ſo. much owing to 

tze dong which is generally applied, ag a prepa- 

ratiqn for that erop aiding the puteid ferment ' | 
tion already begun on the moſs by means of the _ 
appkeation of the lime, as to the great aſſiſtance , © _Þþ} 
afforded by the (potato ſtems'covering the ſu- " 
face of the ground and cauling a ſtagnation.of  Þ 
_ vir, whereby the exhalation of maiſture/is-pre- _ 
— and the putrefaction or eee egg | 

themes eee pony — | 
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effects ſo: Gerstein can be produced from due 
attention to the cultivation of the moſt irre- 
; claimable of all ſoils, what may not be expect- 
ed to reſult from adopting proper methods for 
the improvement of others naturally more fer- 
tile? When the legiſlature ſhall emancipate the 
proprietors of England from the thraldom of 
common rights and foreſt laws; when the pro- 
prietors of the North of Scotland ſhall-deign to 
pay attention to the improvement of their e- 
ſtates; we ſhall then behold the cultivation of 
- Hd land as general in ever) other part of the 
jfland as it is between the Tweed and the 
Stampian Mountains, where almoſt every pro- 
prietor, free from reſtrictions of any kind, is at 
liberty to adopt, undiſturbed; ſuch meaſures as 


appear beſt calculated for the improvement of 


An eſtate; and where each, vying with the 

others, is preſſing forward to promote the pub- 
ne good, by the extenſion of tillage and pa 
| po lands, and of woods and plantations. 
Were ſuch a ſpitit for the improvement of 
en, lands introduced, and become general 
| in che other parts of the iſland, as prevails in 
the diſtrict of the country above-mentioned, | 

185 are impoſſible to ſet bounds to the fu- 
ture proſperity oß theſe kingdoms. Whilę com- 
merce and manufaQures would ſtill go on to 
en and become Dore CG the in- 
9 i Lens 6 * 15 2121 nns Fs PDE. 2. «creaſe | 
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| Roads, Markets erke, "Weights, and 


prefent ſtate of the public and paro- 
chial roads, the markets for the produc- 
tions of the ſoil, the effects of the former and 
exiſting corn-laws on the agriculture of Great 
' Britain, the preſent ſtate of the weights and mea - 
ſures, and the advantages that muſt neceſſarily 
be derived from the eſtabliſhment of one gene- 
ral ſtandard, are ſubjects ſo intimately connected 
with the deſign of this work, nr no [Og is 
requiſite for their GOIN. 


1. The public and parochial rous. 


u. The WY en for the du. of the 
| produce of the — JFC 


Ill. "Home DR on the former od eat. 
ug corn-laws. fb 


IV. The i importance of ofubliing 1 abe. 
nin of weights and NOTES. EW” 
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5 9 e e rivers, De | 


2 Smith very juſtiy obſerves, * by dimi- 
| ing he exponc of carriage, put the remote 


parts of che country more nearly upon a level 
wich thoſe in the neighbourhood of the town. 


They are upon that account the greateſt of all 
| Improvements. | They encourage the cultivation 
- he remote; which muſt always be the moſt 


apeous even to that part of the country, 
|. Though they introduce ſome rival commodities 


into the old markets, wy WY —_ new wur- 
. ts to its produce. / 


Nothing contributes ſo wack tan; | 


ur; a country as good roads. They may, 
indeed, be conſidered the foundation of all im- 


| provement, | The military roads: through he 


| heretofore inacceſſible parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland, after the Rebellion 1745, tended more 
to the civilization af the inhabitants of theſe di- 
Atricls, and totheir future peace and ſubordination, 

than the abolitien of the juriſdiction act, or any 


ether meaſure adopted by government. In an 
ee derived from good 
8 > a wan, 


citele of the country. They are ad- 
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ſon to ſeruple the payment of an inconſd | 


5 rocbial roads, as it 


55 reads are dncalculable Before the. eſtablihment | 


of turnpike-roads in England, many parts of that 
kingdom, like the Highlands of Scotland, were 
ſearcely acceſſible. Coal, manure, grain, &c. as 
is ſtill the caſe in many parts of Cornwall, were 


carried on horſes backs. Where waggons-were 


uſed, ſeven or eight horſes were neceſſary to draw 


About two tons, and ſeldom were able to pro- 
_  .ceed above twenty miles in a day. Now, where 
turnpikes are eſtabliſhed, or other means uſed 


for keeping the roads in à proper ſtate of repair, 


5 the ſame number of horſes will draw at leaſt five 
tons, and travel nearly double the diſtance. with 


much more eaſe. How abſurd then for any per- 


toll, when the faving i is ſo great and ſo evide ident; 


| | where the tear and wear in the one. caſe is. t | 
donne twentieth: part of what, it is in the other? 


The forming and repairing, of public and pa- 
annot be done without le- 
vying an annual tax on che inhabitants of the 


towns, as well ag on thoſe reſident in the coun- 
N | try, merits the ſerious attention of the legiſla- 
Prem bc the inh Olte 
Aoms travel. vhen the roads are kept in a proper 
late of repair, qught to -induce: thoſe in the ma- 

5 nagement of public affairs to introduce an act | 
1 'bf parliament, . for the purpoſe of reſcinding the 
ancie * webe ſlatute Wee Which 


This circumſtance, added to the ſupetior 
ats of theſe King- 
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1 have | in every u been found ineffectual, 
at and to eſtabliſh other general rules and regula- 
2 tions more likely to anſwer the purpoſe. i in the 
as no improved ſtate of the count ß. 
re The exiſting acts of pacliament reſpeing the 
w | making and repairing roads, where the juſtices _ 
* 1 peace cannot commute the ſtatute labour, are 
„ | not ſufficient.. for, the purpoſe. of raiſing a fund 
„ Re for keeping the roads in repair, Where 
d 5 the juſtices of peace have it in their power to 
ry - afſeſs the inhabitants in a ſum of money in lieu 
e i of iche. ſtatute labour, it is in general not the 
th 1 Want of means, but the miſapplication of that 
1 means, or negligence in the general manage- | 
le ment, that is the cauſe why the pariſh. roads are 
tz Aol every where a diſgrace, to the country. 
R When farmers, cottagers, and others,; are call- 5 
2; FT - ed to perform ſtatute labour, perhaps i in another | 
* Poriſb, the work is performed in a careleſs i in- 
. Aiſferent danger, being conſidered, as à legal 
6 burden, and which they art no doubt well en- 
n titled to do when carried to a diſtance, and com- 
a- pelled to work on roads, in the goodneſs or bad- 
or neſs of which they. feel themſelves in a very ſmall 
8 degree intereſt<d;,. When the ſtatute labour is 
er appointed to be: performed within the pariſh, 8 
a- the period allotted for the purpoſe becomes a | 
= kind, of f holiday - time to the ſervants and labour- . 
dle ers; the uſeful labour performed is. ſcarcely 5 
th - hauf, not probably athird, of what it 1 to Me | 
Ve . 5 ng 
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it ne or tere it they attempt 


4 to exerciſe any authority over them, are gene- 


ra y treated with the moſt ſovereign contempt. 
In either caſe little benefit can be derived from 
e out the inhabitants promiſcuouſly to 
make or repair roads. Thoſe ſtatutes enforeing 
the performance of this neceſſary duty ſhould 
therefore be aboliſhed ; and in every county the 
joſtices of peace ought to be inveſted with tlie 
power to affeſs the inhabitants of the diſtri by 
ſome equitable'#atio, whereby they would pay 
only in proportion to the benefit they received. 
Were this generally done, as is the Eaſe in ſeve- 
ral parts of Scotland,* the counties divided in- 
to diſtriets of ſuch , that the proprietors 
could conveniently meet as occaſion required; 
the money ariſing from tlie commutation act 
| Wlletted by one perſon, who thould' be allowed 
à certain per centage on the ſum collected, be 
continued during good behaviour; and be re- 
ſponſible for his conduct to the benlemen of 
224 net; ite n | v 

Fards' ce” under the direction of theſe 
gentlemen, and the whole be ſubje@ to the re- 


- view of the quarter-ſeffions—the pariſh roads in 


theſe Kingdoms would ſoon be materially am 
proved. If to: theſe "regulations a power 
added to mortgage the "ſum atifing ' 
bommutation of the ſtatute labour for ſuch a 
e and to lueh an extent as was 
bh ** | 1 wound 


"A 1 


* 75 found neceſſary to put dhe uſeful private roads 
1 in a complete ſtate of repair, they might in a 
. few years be made the reverſe of what they are 
a at preſent. This laſt meaſure would be found 
6 the moſt eſfectual that could poſſibly be adopted, 

8 and i is probably the only one that can be reſort- 
1 ed to for the purpoſe of e an ee 
1 nod. general improvement. Ha | 
1 eee vs the difficulties that 3 are to be ſur⸗ 
y | | mounted fore, good roads can be made in any 
by part of Great Britain, it is matter of ſurpriſe that 
75 the public roads are not in worſe condition. 
8. Where improvements in agriculture have for 

* | 

" ſome time been general, the public roads are 7 
»% bor the moſt part kept in proper order. Where 
We -- improved. agriculture has been recently intro- 
& duced, the moſt vigorous excrtions are making | 
A to l the roads ; and even in the moſt re- 
be 55 ro eo ate th i ra; eb mote 


} 


* The eint of ee * e years, 


templation to be formed, i in the counties of Fife, Perth, An- 


L. 200,000. The advantages which the inhabitants of that 
5, port. of the country have derived, or will neceffarily derive, 
in uence of the expenditure of ſo large a ſum in form- 
8 ing roads and bridges, mult be very great ; ſo great, as it 


pricty of following ſo laudable an example, and excite them, 


* 
2 > 
— 
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become very general in what may be called che central part 
of Scotland. The turnpike-roads, and bridges formed with- . 
in theſe ſeveh years, or now forming, or that are in con- 


gus, Kincardine, and Aberdeen, muſt coſt conſiderably above ; 


i 


is hoped will be the means of awakening the proprietors of = 
Wales and the North of Scotland to a due ſenſe of the pro- 
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Is 1 1 "My TH pheSENT STATE or. 
" mote dif 88 more attention is beſtowed to * 


Pen roads of communication. The parochial 
roads in theſe kingdoms are almoſt every where 
5 execrably bad. In many parts of England they 
are narrow lanes, overſhadowed with trees, and 
full of floughs or ruts, permitting, except in par? 
ttsccular places, one carriage only to paſs at a 
4 _ time. In the open field parts of England, and 
5 generally in Scotland, they are crocked tracts, 
frequently encumbered with ſtreams or pools of 
water, and commonly fo. deep and narrow as to 
be almoſt impaſſable for earriages of any kind du- 
Bing the winter months. In ſome inſtances indeed, 
the eſtabliſhment of turnpike-roads has had ths 
effect of turning the attention of the proprietors 
and farmers to the improvement of the pariſh 
roads, as they found from experience that turn- 
pike roads were comparatively of little advan- 
tage, if they were obliged to load their carriages 
to ſuch a degree only that the horſes could draw 
| them through the ruts and floughs in the pri- 
vate or pariſh roads, before they could derive 
| any benefit From. the uſe of thoſe on nel, tile | 
were payable. ' 
- Ir is abſurd to 3 that. _— parich 5 
. will ever nears EY be en eee 
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- repair fo long as the preſent ſyſtem of manage-' 


5 ment remains eſtabliſhed; While the inhabi- 
-  tants of the ſeveral parts of Scotland are called 
out to perform ſtatute - labour, under the direc- 


out judgment or authority, what benefit can be 
expected to reſult? Or while the inhabitants of 
a a pariſh or townſhip in England are allowed to 


chooſe an overſeer annually, without a falary, 
from among themſelves, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
enforce from his relations, friends, and intimate 
- acquaintances the ſtrict performance of a duty 
which; in all probability, he never diſcharged 
himſelf, there is no reaſon to hope that much 
good, will enſue. Were an equitable and rea- 
ſonable aſſeſſment to be made, the money col- 
lected by a perſon appointed for the purpoſe in 


the manner above-mentioned, and the repairing 
of the pariſh-roads' farmed at ſo much by the 


year to active and intelligent farmers in the 
e they would be induced by a 
ſpirit of emulation and regard for character to 
perform the neceſſary labour in a ſubſtantial 


manner. In ſhort, the money raiſed by com- 


mutation of the ſtatute. labour, applied in almoſt 
any way, would go farther in repairing the roads 
than any exertions, however ſpirited or unremit- 5 
ting, are able to effect 0 po ah pep of the . 
e „ B88 
3 * on the proper lines fi ro: 


17 * | cſpecilly 3 
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eſpecially of ſuch as are intended to open a com- 
munication with other diſtricts, it is neceſſary to 
attend to two particulars: Firſt, That the road 
may. be carried through ſuch parts of the diſtrict 
as will moſt effeQually anſwer the intended pur- 
. poſe, and without regard to the intereſt of this 
© or that great proprietor ; and, fecondly, That the 
| line ſhould be as level as poſſible from one end to 
the other. In proportion as deviations are made 
from theſe, which ought to be conſidered: fixed 
and eſtabliſhed principles, in the ſame propor- 
tion will the road be ultimately Rn: leſs be- 
weficia EY — 

In regard to the beſt form of Kr it 1 
generally agreed, that that degree of convexity | 
only is neceſſary which will permit rain water 
to run gently off. When roads are made flat, 
or, as in Leiceſterſhire and ſome other diltriQs, 
concave, rain water will. lodge upon them not- 
withſtanding any precautions that may be uſed to 


. prevent it. On the other hand, when roads are 


rounded up in the barrel form, which is too of- 
ten the caſe, the danger of oyerturning a top- 
heavy load is greatly increaſed, eſpecially when - 
| two carriages ſo loaded paſs each other; as, when 
the weight of the load reſts upon the wheel or 
wheels on one ſide, the leaſt obſtruction creates 
that dangerous equipoiſe, which every intelli- 
P 2 road-maker will make it his 7 1055 to pre- 
il bility oh. 


an” 


The goodneſs or badneſs of roads muſt de- 
pend on the materials that can be procured, and 
the expence on the diſtance whence theſe ma- 


terials muſt be carried. As theſe are extremely 
various in almoſt every diſtri, it would not 


conduce to general information to enter into a 
minute detail of the · different methods of making 
roads, or of the expence by the mile on any 
given data. In one particular reſpecting road- 
making, there is a too general inattention, which 


cannot have eſcaped notice. After a road has 


been put into complete, repair, and at a very 


great expence, the truſtees too frequently conſi- 


der any further attention as unneceſſary. In place 
of employing a few induſtrious ſteady labourers 


to fill up the ruts, ſhovel off the mud and other 
reduced materials, during the winter months, 
and to keep the drains conſtantly 1 in repair, ſo 


that the rain water may run eaſily and immedi- 
ately* into them; the inſtances are numerous 
where nothing off this kind is attended to, and 
where the roads of courſe in a few years revert 


almoſt to their former ſtate, and can only be ren- 


dered uſefol by another thorough repair. Thus 
a very heavy expence is incurred, 'which, with 


ordinary attention on the part of the truſtees or 


commiſſioners, might have been avoided; and 

thus another application to parliament nare a new 

rate of tolls are the conſequence. e 
* meaſures which, on a great national ſcale, 


appear 
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5 appear the belt eee to Ne ION the dy 
and ſubſtantial improvement of the public and 
parochial roads, is to paſs one general act of par- 


liament, empowering the proprietors, who have 


right to act at the quarter-ſeſſions, to commute 
the ſtatute · labour for a reaſonable aſſeſſment in 


money. They ought to have a power alſo of 


Yrrowing money on this fund to the extent ne- 


ceſſary for putting the uſeful parochial roads in 


each pariſh in proper repair, and | a further 
power of ſhutting up ſuch as are not requiſite ; 


whereby the expence would be greatly leſſened. 


Were the money to be levied by this alteration 
of the law to be applied to the repair of the pa- 
| riſh. roads only, and the turgpike- roads to be 
8 ſupported by the produeg of the tolls, the bene- 
flicial effects of ſuch an arrangement would ſoon 
. appear, eſpecially if aided by another, which, | 


while it would prove. advantageous. to a,NUMe» 


| rous claſs of men, would tend moſt eſſentially 
to promote the general imprgvement. of the 
country ; z thay, is, employing che military in ma- 

| King and repairing the roads in times of peace. 
The immenſe works tending to the improve- 
ment of the, ce unt 
and executed by che ſoldiers, furniſh, good hints 
to the Britiſh legiſlature of the preſent; times. 


Ss; undertaken by the Romans 


= 


5 The pay of the ſoldiers, if they have families, is 

inadequate to their comfortable ſubſiſtence. 1 

_ theſe (in times of on} uſcleſs men were allow- 
ET | 9 9 ed. 
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ol by ihwebgaanding officers, under an at of 


| parliament framed for the purpoſe, to work on 
the roads by turns three or four days in a weck, 
to be ſuperintended by the non- commiſſioned 
officers,” and to receive one half only of the or- 
dinary rate of wages commonly given to day-la- 
bourers in the diſtrict, their ſituation would be 
much improved; they would become more tem- 
perate and uſeful members of ſociety; and their 


labour, beſides procuring themſelves the means 
olf ſubũſting more comfortably, would tend to 
the good of that public by whom n are main- 
tained in idleneſss. 5 
Several reaſons may be 8 ow the vans | 


in ſo many parts of -Great Britain continue in a 


eee ſtate. Turnpike- roads have been un- 
popular among the lower ranks in almoſt eve- 
ry county in the iſland where the eſtabliſhment 
of them has been attempted. But, on fair in- 


| veſtigation, i it will, in a great many inſtances, be 
found that they do not object to the propriety 


of the meaſure, but to the manner in which it 


is executed, and the evident error in the prin- 


_ ciple on which tolls are declared by the various : 


wu of parliament to be made payable. 


One great complaint of thoſe who are en 8 


ey: compelled: to walk on foot is, that the 


turnpike- roads for the greateſt part of the year 
are worſe for their purpoſe, and at no time bet- - - 


ber, than before any improve ments were made. 


Nee Ve „„ rem 
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Every perſon who has paid any attention to 
turnpike road- making, muſt be ſenſible that this 
complaint is well founded. The carriages are 


uſually drawn along the middle of the old roads, 


and the ſides, which are covered with ſward, and 
uſually higher than the tract of the carriages, 


1 afford a dry clean path, on which the foot paſ- 


ſenger can walk with eaſe and comfort. Where - 
as the beſt formed turnpike- roads are lower at 
the ſides than in the middle, and the whole ſur- 


| face ſo covered with mud- and fich during the 


winter months, and to ſuch a depth, that the 
e ſaid to wade along in 
mire and dirt. This is no exaggerated picture; 


%s * 


it is ſtrictly true all over Scotland, as well as in 


many parts of Lag; white . ee, 


There is ſomething edidenily 9 in the 


5 principle of that elauſe, in acts of parliament for 


eſtabliſhing turnpike-roads, which declares, that | 


for every horſe, mare, or gelding, drawing a cart 
or other carriage, à certain and an equal rate of 


toll ſhall be paid. This is certainly the reverſe 


ol equity; for if a horſe, who, with his utmoſt 


exertion, is not able to draw two hundred weight, 


is hiable to the fame toll with one who with eaſe 


can drag along ten times the weight, the poor 


man who is owner of the feeble horſe is taxed 


for his poverty, as he pays nine times more, ac- 


5 Oy to Bis benefit he Te than the man 
. . 6 of 
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| of opulence; who is enabled, in conſequence there- 
bf, to purchaſe a ſtronger horſe. Subjecting far- 
mers to the payment of tolls when their horſes 
and carts are employed in carrying manure, is 
alſo a grievance very loudly complained of in 
many parts of the country. It is certainly ex- 
tremely impolitic in the legiſlature, when appli- 
| cation is made for leave to erect toll-bars by 
| proprietors. who are ſo ſhort-ſighted as not to 
_ diſcern the propriety of permitting carriages 
loaded with manure to paſs toll free, to comply 
with the requeſt; and yet nothing is more com- 
mon. By this means a diſcouragement i is thrown 
| in the way of the induſtrious farmer, and the e- 7 


ſtabliſhment of turnpike-roads i is Cy in ſo 


far of leſs importance. 

- Theſe are the chief reaſons why che ia 
| and the lower claſs of farmers are inimical toturn- 
pike- roads; and they ought to have weight both 
with the legiſlature and with thoſe who act as 
commiſſioners under acts of parliament. Were re- 
gulations adopted, whereby commiſſioners in eve- _ 
ry caſe ſhould be bound to form a foot-path on 
one fide of the road, to be covered with gravel or 
ſome other proper materials, and which would 


probably i in few caſes coſt above L. 29 a mile; 


that tolls on equitable: principles only ſhould be 

demanded ; and that manure ſhould either pay 

no toll, or andy a trifling one—the many would 

| * _ be incommoded by the eſtabliſhment 
| 1. 2 V 
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84 THE PRESENT STATE or 
of . for the abe Ude of the 


few, which, under the preſent ſyſtem, is almoſt 
-uniformly the caſe; nor would murmurings and 


complainings be heard on ſuch occaſions 1 in 85 


part of the iſland. ee. 5 


The attempt to eſtabliſh. eee not 
only gives riſe to complaints from the lower and 


middle ranks, who are generally thereby ſub. - / 


Jetted to real grievances, but alſo to much alter. 


cation and wrangling at quarter-ſeſſions and 
county meetings among thoſe people (the pro- 
prietors of the country) who, of all others, are 
moſt deeply intereſted in the ſucceſs of the mea- 
ure. What a pity that gentlemen do not think 
of ſacrificing on ſome oecaſions private intereſt 
for public good! That becauſe the propoſed 
line of road is not to take that direction which 


would to the greateſt poſſible degree benefit 


their particular eſtates, they ſhould: uſe their rhe- 
toric and influence to prevent the eſtabliſhment 
of this moſt eſſential mean of improvement! Yet 
how often has the writer heard orations deliver- 
ed at county meetings in Scotland againſt the 


introduction of toll- bars, which, if they contain- 


ed not as much ſolid argument, were at leaſt as 
long and as declamatory as any that Demoſt- 


henes ever delivered? Tbis remark is as appli- 


cable to the proprietors of Eygland as to thoſe 


in Scotland. The very intelligent writer of the 
. of the State of . in the nad 
& © % 5 png 1 
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| : ty of Hereford: makes ſome very ſenſible obſer- 


vations on the ſubject, and in the following 


words : It frequently happens that the horri- 


ble demon of diſcord ſallies forth on theſe occa - 


ſions. If the great man, who generally takes 


te lead in laying out the turnpike- road, has no 


immediate intereſt himſelf, he has often a friend 
tb oblige or an enemy to mortify. In the courſe 


of pretty long experience, 1' have very rarely 


ſeen a great man take it into his head to ruin a 


- turnpike-road, who did not ſucceed in the face 
not only of reaſon, but of facts reducible to ma- 


thematical demonſtration. Pride, more than in- 


tereſt, often influences the conduct on ſuch occay 


- 


ſions. A majority of votes at a turnpike meet- 


ing keeps up the ſpirit of the party, and ſerves 


to intimidate the enemy. The fame party-ſpirit ; 


is ſometimes viſible in paſſing the road by the 
commiſſioners after it has been made. If the 


contractor be of the ſame party, three or four - 


inches of gravel will do in place of twelve, to 
which his contract bound him; but if he gave 
his vote with the weak party, woe be to bim“ 


The notoriety of theſe facts is unqueſtionable; 


and the evil reſulting from them is found to be 
ſo infufferable, that in many parts of the king- 


dom they are making the roads a ſecond time 
for many miles in a ſtretch, and thereby loading 


| the public with the annual payment of the inte- 


"ſt of ae the n was: was really requiſite, 
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bad the roads been laid out propetly at firlt, 
Whoever will take the trouble: of adding up the 
ſums paid by the public annually at the different 
gates in this iſland, will be ſtruck with the im- 
menſity of the ſum total &. Every miſapplication 
ol the money expended in making the turnpike. 
roads, thraugh ignorance or worſe motives, be. 
comes an injury to that public who are bound 
to pay the intereſt. of it; yet it ſomehow moſt 
vnaccountably happens, that the government or 
legiſlature of theſe kingdoms have hitherto taken 
no more notice of the miſapplication of this por. 
_ tion of the public property, than if they wad not 

been intereſted in the public proſperity. 
If to theſe obſtacles to making good 9 05 be 


wks addec the demands made by the clerks of parlia- 


ment, on any application for, leave to improve a 
particular diſtrigt of country by making commo - 
dious roads, and as a neceſſary conſequence to 
erect toll. bars, it is no wonder that many people 
are deterred from making or joining in ſuch ap- 
plications. It is highly proper that public mea- 
| ſures, ſuch as incloſing ' pariſhes, making roads, 
- building bridges, and forming navigable canals, 
ſhould have the ſanQion of the legiſlature ; but 
nothing ſurely can be more improper, than that 
the officers of parliament ſhould have it in their 
power to bar the way to all improvement, unleſs 
they ſhall get four or five hundred pounds for 
IE the on; that an de has 
| been 
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been made for leave to incloſe a pariſh, with a 
view of rendering the lands more productive; 
to make a road that would open a communica- 
tion to a remote part of the country; to build a 
bridge acroſs a tiver, in which, for want of that 


means of conveyance, many of his majeſty's ſub. 


jects had loſt their lives; or to form a navigable 


canal, by which proviſions and fuel, the two 


moſt indiſpenſable articles of life * could be pro- g 


cured at lower prices and in greater abundance: 


5 yet for this, and for. attending to their duty (re- 
1 cording the decrees of parliament), theſe exac- 


tions are made, and muſt be complied with. 


| Suppoſe one application only made from each 

county in the year, and that L. 400 is the me. 

dium charge for paſſing ſuch acts of parliament 

(and neither of theſe ſtatements will be found be- 

| yond the fact), the ſum annually drawn from the 
lieges in this way would amount to L. 34, 0 

' a-year, Whether theſe charges are arbitrary, or 

fixed by ſome eſtabliſhed rule, the writer has no 
| acceſs to know; but that ſuch charges operate 
_ againſt the general improvement of the country, 
is a well known fact, and Se on med Account 
| to be aboliſhed, 


Fa 


The only other means'of communication and 


_ conveyance neceſlaty to be taken notice of is 
navigable rivers and canals. The canals already 
completed or forming have bad wonderful ef- 


"__ We the at as well as upon the 
manufactured 
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manufaQtures and general ſtate, of wavy * of 
Great Britain. Theſe and the navigable rivers 
render the carriage of bulky articles more eaſy 
and leſs expenſive. The conveyance of manure; 
fuel, &c. into diſtricts, whither, without that me. 
dium, they could Tcarcely have been tranſmitted, 
has tended materially to the improvement of 
theſe particular diſtricts; and the cafe with which 
the inhabitants can export the produce of the 
5 | country to otherwiſe almoſt inacceſſible markets, 
F - while it tends to the ſame end, has alſo conſider- 
_ able effe&s on the general markets of the king- 

dom, and leſſens the number of horſes that 

would be requiſite for! exporting theſe oticles 

| from one place to another. 

Wes In paſſing acts of parliament ter ig Cas 

15 nals; and deepening the. beds of rivers ſo as to 
render them navigable, it would materially | pro- 

| mote the public intereſt were the legiſlature to 
examine, with the moſt ſcrupulous 'exaQnels, 

Eo "the beſt. means to be adopted, in order to pre- 
vent the deepening of this river, or the forming 
of that canal, from affecting the agricultural 
Proſperity of the particular diſtricts, Owing to 

1 - fome cauſe or other, inland navigations in many 
. | parts of England have proved ruinous to the ad- 
Ioining lands; while in many others the injury 
done to the ſoil in the diſtricts through which 

|. theſe inland navigations are carried, by obſtrut- 
ing the free paſſage of the rivers to the ſea, and- 
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"4s their frequently overflowing their banks, and 


deſtroying the crops in the low grounds, is infi- . 


nitely greater than any commercial advantages 
that can poſſibly be derived from them, except 


by thoſe who are more immediately intereſted. 


To render canals, or inland navigations of any 


ſort, of general utility, much circumſpection is 


neceſſary in framing the acts of parliament, ſo 
that, while the commerce of the country is * 
ereaſed, its agriculture may not be injured. 

might be a wiſe regulation, that, in every i in- 


ſtance without exception, all ſorts of manure 


| ſhould be carried at one half or one third of 
lockage dues, made payable for articles of any 
other deſcription. Were this attended to, and 
minute inveſtigation made as to. the probable 


conſequences that were likely to. reſult from 


granting leave to form canals, and deepen the 
beds of rivers, for the purpoſe of inland naviga- 
tions, theſe means of leſſening the expence of 
carriage would not ſo often prove injurious to 
the beſt intereſt of the ee 
ral i en. 35 
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SECTION II. 


85 The P bc Markets r the Sale of the FP 


of the ty: 


ht — 


266-4 was ERIN obſerved; tow witli * 
eame the duty of every farmer, before renting a 


farm, to aſcertain its ſituation in regard to mar- 


kets for the fale of agricultural productions. 


The markets in the more fertile and populous 


parts of Great Britait ate in general good, and 


by means of turnpike-roads, inland navigations, 
_ and ſea- carriage, eaſy of acceſs 5 but were the 
regulations propoſed to be adojtcs: by govern- 


ment reſpeQing the ſale of grain eſtabliſhed, 


and one general ſtandard for weights and mea- 


fures fixed upon, they would be RAY more im- 


proved. Far different, however, is the ſtate of 


the markets in the remote parts of both king- 


doms; and while the proprietors of theſe di- 
ſtricts remain fo inattentive to their own inte- 
reſts, it is not probable that any material altera- 
tion will take place for the better. The loſs and 

| inconvenience which the farmers in Wales and 
the Highlands of Scotland are often ſubjected 
to, by being obliged to diſpoſe of their cattle on 
125 _ has been e mentioned; and the 


5 5 , 0 proper | 
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: proper remedy, which requires only a little ex- 
ertion of a few proprietors. in particular diſtricts 


to apply with effect, has alſo been pointed out. 
In theſe diſtricts, the cultivators of grain are as 


ill ſituated, in regard to markets, for the ſale f 


the produce of their farms as thoſe who keep 


breeding ſtocks of cattle and of ſheep. The ef- 


fe&s of the want of markets, as deſcribed in the 


Agricultural Report of Pembroke, applies almoſt 


to the whole of Wales, and to every part of Scot 


land north of the Grampian Mountains: * The | 


number of inhabitants, who live by handicraft 


buſineſs, or. who buy their proviſions,” is but 
ſmall in proportion to thoſe employed in agri- 
culture; which occaſions the demand, for corn 

and butcher-meat in our markets to be ſmall. 

| Hence thoſe who grow a large quantity of corn 7 

| find a great difficulty. in ſclling it. We have 


corn-dealers at the ports, who purchafe corn du- 


ring the autumn and winter months, at à price 
_ always much below what is ſold at the ſame 
time in the open markets. When wheat i is ſix 74 
- thillings the buſhel in the market, the dealers 
will hardly give five, and other grain in propor- 
tion. The reaſons for this difference between 
mme dealer's price and the market price are theſe: 
He buys with a defign to export his corn to Bri. | 
ſtol, or ſome other'Engliſh port; he mult take 
care in buying to provide for ſtore-houſe rent, 
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on ſales at the port he ſends it to, and, laſtly, 
for his on trouble and capital employed. Be- 
ſides all theſe Expences, he runs another mate- 


rial riſk ; Our corn is generally ſo damp, that it 
Vill not keep in the lofts without being laid thin, 


and turned at leaſt once a- week. If, in going 


to a port, a veſſel meets with contrary winds, 
and is delayed on her voyage, the cargo fre. 


quently heats to ſuch a degree as to reduce its 


price below prime coſt, and then the denlert | 


ſuffer a great loſs by the venture. 


From this account of the ſtate of. Ms 3 | 


in the remote parts of Great Britain, may be in- 


ferred; the advantages which the proprietors of 
uch diſtricts would derive by eſtabliſhing manu- 
factures, whereby markets would be brought 


home, as it were, to every farm. Where that 
cannot be effected, inland navigations, where 
practicable, as being infinitely preferable to turn- 
Pike-roads for the carriage of corn to market, 
and for bringing manures in return; ought to 


become the next object of the proprietors atten- 
tion. By theſe the poſſeſſors of diſtant corn 
farms are often put nearly on a footing with 


thoſe in the more immediate neighbourhood of 
the beſt markets in the country. But it may 


frequently happen, that it would be impracti- 
cable to eſtabliſh extenſive manufaQures, ſuch as 
would have the effect of creating a market for 


is . 23 Aa diſtriet, and phyſically 
7 5 1 
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| | _ impoſſible to form canals, ſo as to open 2 com- 


munication with otherwiſe diſtant markets: In 


ſuch caſes, good level well made roads is the 


only alternative. I heſe, although an expenſive 
mode of conveyance, are highly beneficial, par- 


ticularly in inland diſtrifts remote from markets, 


and where it is impoſſible to form canals. Corn 


and meal are frequently carried in very great | 
quantiries- from the ſouthern counties of Scot- 


land to the Edinburgh and Glaſgow markets, 


which, without turnpike-roads, would ſcarcely, 


be practicable, at leaſt the expence to the far- 


mers would be ſo great as to amount almoſt to 
2 probibition; and would neceſſarily compel 8 
chem to turn their attention to the breeding and 
grazing, rather than the tillage ſyſtem of huſ- 


bandry, which, under ſuch circumſtances, - would 
* turn out: the moſt profitable. 

How much the ſituation of a farm, in regard 
to markets, ought to influence both proprietors 
and tenants in making choice of one particular 


rotation or mode of cropping in preference to 
another, has already been ſtated. Where no ex- 


ertions can approximate markets to 2 farm, 


which would otherwiſe be well adapted to the. 


cultivation of grain, breeding and grazing cat- 


tle or other ſpecies of live ſtock is the beſt me- 


thod in which ſuch farm can be occupied. Theſe, 
if not ſold in the diſtrict, can be carried to di- 


t ee N without roads, and at a 
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comparatively: triſing expenee. Were the mar- 


kets for the ſale of cattle in the north of Scot- 


land and in Wales as well regulated as in the 
other parts of Great Britain, the moſt beneficial 
conſequences would enſuc, as, except in theſe 


diſtricts, ſcarcely any improvement, can be ſug- 
geſted. The dealers in cattle, reſiding in the 
various diſtricts of Scotland, except thoſe in 
the ſouth and. ſouth-weſt, generally move their 


4 cattle ſouthward at two Teaſons,! Auguſb and : ; 
October; 15 which periods, what may be 


called the two great national markets for the ſale 
of black-cattle arc held at Falkirk in Stirling 
ſnire. There it is not uncommon to ſee 30 or 
49,000 black cattle exhibited for ſale in one 
day. Theſe being either purchaſed by dealers 
from England, or by ſome of tbe principal peo- 
ple i in that line. in Scotland, ate thence driven 
forward to markets in England. Probably nine. 
teen out. of twenty of che Scotch cattle enter 
England by the way of Carliſle ; and matters 


axe ſo contriyed, that there are cattle· fairs, one 


ſucceeding another at proper. intervals, during 
the whole courſe of the j Journey from Carliſle to 


the ſouthern parts of Surry. From Carliſle to 


the ſouthern parts of Yorkſhire the droves are 


conducted along the ſame line of road. They | 


are then, branched off from che great London 


road in different directions; ſome going through 


the caltern n, of the e , Nor- 


D 
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folk, Suffolk, nat Eflex ; and the reminder c 


through the weſtern part (0 Nottingham, Lei- 
ceſter, Northampton, Buckingham, &c.; and 
fuck as are not ſold in the diſtrifts above-men- 


' tioned are ſent to Barnet in Middleſex as 4 


centre, and are there expoſed to ſale. When 
any of them remain unfold after Barnet fair, 


which, owing to a combination of unfayourable 


circumſtances, ſometimes happens, they are ſent 
forward to markets in Surry, Dorſet, &c. which 


f alſo ſucceed each other in the manner before 


mentioned. From chis arrangement, were the 
farmers in the remote diſtricts to receive ready 


money for their cattle when ſold, it is preſume- 
able, that from the competition which generally 
takes place among the dealers at the provincial | 
fairs, they would receive a fair adequate price, 
_ eonfidering the riſk of lameneſs or death, bad 
_ ales, and the great expence attending NG | 
3 eattle to ſuch diſtant markets. 


While every perſon will agree, that the regu- 


den of the public markets of the country falls 


naturally and properly under the direction of 
the legiſlature, yet it is believed, there are none 
who believes that, during an impending ſcarcity 
in this iſland, it is either a prudent meaſure, or 

one likely to alleviate the evil, that the ſervants 


of the crown ſhould become the national impor- 


ters. Whoever has thought coolly and diſpaſ- 
ſionately on the ſubje&, muſt be ſatisfied that 
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. 


the alarm ſounded by the privy- council laſt year 


reſpecting the proſpect of ſcarcity, and the mea - 


ſures afterwards adopted by the firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury in his character of corn-merchant, 
tended in no ſmall degree, in place of allevia - 


ting, to increaſe the evil. In conſequence of 
the failure of the harveſt of 1788 in France, M. 
Neckar; the then firſt miniſter of ſtate, was the 


firſt perſon that became alarmed on the ſubject. 


Various orders of council were iſſued from time 


to time, as circumſtances occurred or ſeemed to 


render neceſſary; at laſt, the executive govern- 
men, in place of encouraging merchants to import 


grain, became itſelf ibe importer of grain.. What 
was the reſult? - All the merchants: ſtood ſtill, 
'—mercantile ſpeculation was at an end,—the 
evil iricreaſed, —riots, commotions, and exceſſes 
of every- kind, ſucceeded; and beſides the dread- 
ful cataſtrophe. to which that ſcarcity tended to 
give riſe, M. Neckar himſelf informs us, that 
upwards of three millions Sterling, of the public 


treaſure were loſt in theſe ſpeculations. With 
ſuch a recent. and. awful example before its eyes, 
it is aſtoniſhing that the executive government of 
this country ſhould; have trod in the ſame ſteps. 
Riots, tumults, bloodſhed, and murder, were 


common in many parts of this iſland for ſome 
months; and would in all probability have 


greatly increaſed, had not the Britiſh parlia- 
ment wiſely 8 PE 125 reſolution of. allowing 
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85 the ſpeculative. genius of the Britiſh merchants 


to exert itſelf, by forbidding the executive go- 


vernment from further interference. What has | 


been the conſequence? Plenty has flowed in 


follow out his ill-concerted ſcheme, the moſt 
dreadful conſequences \ would have followed, and 


| from every quarter; while it is too evident, that 
had the firſt miniſter of ſtate been permitted to 


che waſte of public treafüre would have been 


immenſe. Independent” of the bounty paid to 


the merchants on the importation of grain, the 


actual loſs to, the nation, in conſequence of his 


.commencing. the buſineſs of a corn-merchant, i is 


probably much greater, were the accounts fairly 
balanced, than what the French nation ſuſfain- 
7 &d from the individual ſpeculations of M. Neckar. 


his a] Pears the more likely, as, after parlia- 
went prohibited Mr Pitt from any longer carry- 


ing on "the trade of a national corn-merchant, 
bounties were paid to the importers of foreign 


Brain exceeding L. 499,000. Thele circumſtan- 


ces naturally lead to a conſideration, of the for- 


mer aj exiſting corn-laws, 1416 oh 
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Some Remarks o on th For ormer- 7 and Ee Corn- 


91 this den fubjekt 6540 N de 


bai, were it proper to enter into a minute detail 
ol particulars; It was not till after the revolu- 


tion that a bounty on corn was firſt adopted, as 


a meaſure calculated to promote the general in- 
| tereſt and improvement of the countty. That 


this regulation had the defired effect is an un- 


queſtionable fat, that may be at any time aſcer- | 


tained by an examination of the public records. 


From the period when the bounty was firſt 
85 granted till the year 1757, when the former 
corn-laws were firſt altered and partly ſuſpend- 
ed, the quantity of grain exported gradually i in- 


creaſed every year, and at la became a very 
confiderable article of Britith e commerce. | 


It appears from the cultomliouſe books, that 


5s in 50 years, from 1698 till 1748, there were 


eight millions four hundred and thirty fx thou- 
- _— nine hundred and fixty-two and a balf 
quarters f wheat exported ; beſides four times 


that 1 of malt, batley, re, and oatmeal”. 
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Ry . See Muſeum Rofticum, col. it, F; 291. . 
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The rapid improvement that took place in the 
agriculture of the country, and in the extenſion 


of tillage lands, in conſequence of the then e xiſt- 


ing corn · laws, evince the correctneſz of the prin- 
ciple on which they were founded, however de- 
ficient they might have been in ſome particulars; 


for, during the firſt thirty-five years of the pe- 
riod above · mentioned, the quantity of wheat ex- 


ported was only qrs, fan Ang. 
Whereas, during [the laſt 


_. fifteen yeary, Here were | 
a> — 4135 715 4 


1 ges. 8,436,962. 4 buſh. 
{Bo that the. exports of the laſt fifteen years 


exceeded that of the preceding. thirty-five no 
leſs than two hundred and ſeventy thouſand 


four bundred and xty-eight ee ang four | 
; buſhels. 1 


From the year, 17 37 when ſeveral Selen 


alterations were made in the corn-laws, till the 
| year 1773» when the principle on which the ori- 
ginal corn-laws were eſtabliſned was in a great 
' meaſure abandoned, the export of grain gradual- 
ly became leſs ; and from the laſt mentioned. pe. 
riod till 1793, that is, for twenty years, the ba- 
lance was turned againſt Great Britain to the ex- 


tent of four hundred and thirty thouſand one 
hundred and fifty-ſeven quarters per annum &. 


MN. „ 


OW See Dirom's Keel into the 8 and Corn, | 
188 of Great PN: ; 
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The immenſe difference in the above ſtatements 
may be partly accounted for from the increaſe 


of population, without attending to the exten -- 
ſion of tillage lands in the ſame proportion, but 


1 chiefly owing to the corn-laws, enacted ſince 


1757, having been framed particularly for the 
purpoſe of promoting the manufacturing inte- 
reſt; whereas thoſe originally eſtabliſhed went 


on the broad principle of promoting the general 
proſperity of the country, by a deviation from 
which a large annual importation in ordinary 


years is rendered indiſpenſably neceffary for the 
very. exiſtence of the inhabitants. « The corn- 
laws of Great Britain (fays a late writer), as they 
at preſent ſtand, are extremely inadequate for 
the purpoſes intended by them, The principle 


of them, if any conſiſtent principle, can be fairly 


recogniſed, is erroneous. As they at preſent ſtand, 


they neither are, nor have been, nor can be, 


executed. They are calculated to give riſe to 
jobs, chicanery, and frauds innumerable. They 
unneceffarily interrupt the internal commerce 


of grain, ſo as to diſtreſs the people and depreſs 
the agriculture. of the nation. Under the pre- 


text of attempting to lower the price of corn, 
they really enhance it beyond what it ought to 


have been, and give occaſion for the interference 
| of government i in Ihouiwerable ELD where that 
| " Interference 7 
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interference can Aer prove hurtful to He noc 
ple at large *. een 18 E n Nane 
It is n ilk judged ee manus 
facturing intereſt beyond that of thoſe concerned 
in the cultivation of the ſoil, that the balance of 
the corn: trade has been allowed to turn ſo much 
againſt Great Britain; and unleſs a very mate- 
rial alteration takes lactic in the arrangement of 
the corn- laws, that balance will every year be- 
come more conſiderable, and the moſt ſerious 
conſequences may be expected to enſue. If the 
principle on which the corn. laus are founded 
be right, why not extend it to the favourite ob- 
ject of every miniſter of ſtate, in this country 
during the preſent century? If it be a good 
principle, that the exportation of a commodity 
be reſtrained, that our people at home may have 


it cheaper, ſtick to that principle and go through 


with it.  Prohibit the exportation of your cloth, 

your leather and ſhoes, your-iron-ware, and your 

manufactures of all ſorts, in order to make them 
cheaper at home; and cheap enough they will 


become till people leave off making them 1.“ 
Let us apply this reaſoning, to the queſtion he- 
er us. The opening of foreign markets for 


grain induced the farmers, who, as well as the 
manufacturers, are e attentive to their own 


* *: 
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: intereſt, like them to exert every endeavour to 
ſupply the demand. They increaſed the extent 
of tillage-lands, as the ports of Europe opened 
to their view; ſo that while plenty reigned in the 
land, foreign nations were maintained on the ſu - 
perabundance of our crops. © Mark the contraſt, 
'The various corn-laws- that have been enacted 
In latter times having all in a greater or leſs de. 
gree one object only in view, that of furniſhing 
the manufacturers with bread at a price that gave 
"them an undue advantage oyer the farmers ; and 
= ir being. neceſſary to ſhut the ports of Europe 
againſt the farmers, in order to effect this object, 
—_.  - they very. prudently turned their attention to the 
bringing forward ſuch articles to market as, if 
there bappens to be a ſuperabundance, they 
know the manufacturers will be permitted, after 
receiving their ſhare. of the profit, to export, as 
- -woollen cloth, leather, ſalted- proviſions, &c. For 
. this change of ſyſtem, under the exiſting cir- 
cumſtances, although having a direct tendency 
do increaſe the evil, are the farmers of Great 
Britain to be blamed? "Certainly not. If the 
Z legiſlature ſhut out the farmers from the fale of 
their grain at foreign markets, except under 
rules and regulations, and on ſuch terms as a- 
mount almoſt to a prohibition, who can cenſure 
them ? If, ſeeing the cultivation of grain a loſing 
concern, from their being under orders as to the 
mode of le, as well as reſtricted in à great 
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meaſure às to price, chey embark in another 


undertaking, ' viz. the rearing and fattening 


ive ſtock, the ſurplus of which, through the 
medium of the more favoured; claſſes of Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, the merchants and manufacturers, 


they know can be exported in one ſhape or o- 
ther to any ue of the an are ey not 


defeription are unneceſſary, if not improper. This, 


however reſpectable the authority above quoted, 


the writer is ſatisfied would be going too far, as, 


if the corn · trade were carried on without regula- 
tions or reſtrictions of any kind, the moſt bane- 


ful conſequences would enſue; But if, in place 


of that conſtant ſhuffling and changing, that 
_ endleſs cutting and carving on the corn- laws of 
this country, which has taken place ſince the 
year 1757, one thoroughly digeſted and delibe- 
ately framed act of parliament, on the original 


principle of making Britiſh corn an article of 


foreign commerce, were to be paſted, thoſe con- 
cerned in huſbandry would find it more for their 


intereſt to devote their attention to the cultiva- 


tion of grain than under the exiſting circum- 
ſtances they do; and of courſe ſuch an act of 
parliament would have the effect to render corn 
not only abundant, but, when Frags with 


Dodtor Adam Smith, in bis W inns thee | 
| Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, gives a tumber 
of reaſons whencetoconcludethatcorn-lawsofany 
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N i ni6derate:ip price, | If ever it tal 


become the ruling: principle to guard alike the 


intereſts of the farmer, the merchanty and the | 


manufacturer, plenty will again viſit the land. 


We ſhall, beſides being enabled to throw off 


our dependence on foreign nations for an an- 
— ſupply of bread · corn, have it in our power, 
by our exports, to draw back from theſe nations 
the immenſe ſums which, owing. to the impoli- 
ey of the corn-laws, we have deen obliged to 
| expand... But till regulations reſpecting the ſale 
and export of grain, as liberal as thoſe which 


regard the manufacturing and commercial con- 


cerns of the country;! are enacted into ſtatutes, 
and the farmer be left as unfettered as the mer- 
chant or the manufacturer, neither of: theſe events 
ean be expected to happen. 9 9 plc 


The public newſpapers. being: for. o time 


teemed with the moſt ſevere and generally unjuſt 
reflections againſt the Britiſh fat mers on account 


of the late high prices of graiu. A letter, which 


was written by a gentleman well known in the 
mterary world, and publiſhed in the London 
_ Chronicle in 1756, when the farmers of that 
day ſuffered ſimilar abuſe, and were (as happen- 


n laſt year) plundered in many places, is the 


beſt anſwer that can be given to ſuch unmerited 


- abule. \This letter, ſome pa n which. are 


Cy gy err foe to 
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 Meficurs the Public -. . 
e TY am one of that claſs of people chat feeds 
wn all, and at preſent is abuſed r. your all — 
ſhort, I am a farmer. 
dr your newſpapers we are told, dar God 
bad ſent a very ſhort harveſt to ſome other 
countries of Europe. I thought that might be 
in favour" of Old England ; and that now we 
| ſhould get a good price for our grain, which 
would bring millions among us, and make us 
el in iy, which" to. de fure is  learce e. 
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„„ But the wiſdom of Soeren ent forbade the 
Farne fays I, we mult be content ; 
with the market price & home. | 
No, ſays my lords the mob, youſha'n't have 
chat. Bring your corn to market if you dare. 
We'll ſell it for you” for leſs — or "ns it 
for nothing. 
Being thus attacked by both av of FI | 
ſtitution, the head and the tail of government, 
What am 1 to do? Muſt I keep my corn in the 
barn to feed and inereaſe the breed of rats? Be 
it ſo z— they cannot be leſs thankful than thoſe 
I have been uſed to feed. Are we farmers the 
only people to be grudged the profits of honeſt 
labour? And why one of the late ſeribblers 
0 us r a Bot of fare to We proviſions at 
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06. | THe base br er 


my daughter's wedding; and proclaims to al = 
world that we had the inſolence to eat beef and 
pudding. Has he not read that precept in the 


good book, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the mouth 


1 che ox that treadeth out the corn ? or does 
- he think us leſs Way of ph 5 than our 
. oxen ? " Bp SE ES 

7; M6 Ob! but ths 3 der are to dts 


35 

fHark ye ! the > paſs fine plendidly, you 
ay; and pray would you have them hoard the mo- 
ney they get? Their fine clothes and furniture, 
do they make them themſelves,” or for one ano- 


ther, and ſo keep the money among them ? or 


do they employ theſe your darling manufactu- 


rers, and ſo ſcatter it again all over the nation? 


My wool would produce me a better price if 


it were ſuffered to go to foreign markets; but 
chat, meſſieurs the public, your laws. will. not 
permit. It muſt be Kept all at home, that our 
dear manufacturers may have it the cheaper; 
- and then having yourſelves thus leſſened our en- 
couragement for rearing Sepgyou : Ae us for 


the ſcarcity of mutton.” “ 


| It might have been added, By. a er | 

of: your corn-laws, you ſhut: us out from a mar- 
ket for our ſuperabundant grain, while at the 
ſame time you abuſe us for not alten it to 
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| An variation in the within and W of ä 
every production of the ſoil, while thoſe by 1 
which the various articles of commerce and ma- 
nufactures are in almoſt every inſtance regulated 
by general ſtandards throughout the iſland, is 
one evidence, among many others that might be 
adduced; how much attention has hitherto been 
beſtowed by government in every particular con - 
| neQed with commerce or manufactures, while 
he Intereſts of agriculture have been allowed to 


ſhif: for themſelves. There is, perhaps, no | 

greater grievance under which the whole nation i 
| _ ſuffers, and that might be ſo eaſily remedied, as = 
h the diſconformity of weights and meaſures. It vl 
is not à ſingle county or diſtri where this — 
: evil exiſts; every pariſh, nay, where the rents my 
| are paid in grain or meal, almoſt every eſtate, | 1 
'Y differs from others in dent eſſential particulars «D 
= the conſequence is uncertainty and wrangling in — 
2 bargain-making, which frequently terminates in 2 
N law-ſuits, and ſubjeQts maps to 9 vow = 
2 : | O2 | e ne. 1 | 


Te writer of the e of the e erf 


Stafford holds probably the moſt ſingular opi- 


ü nion on this ſubje& of any perſon i in Great Bri- 
- tain, He ſtates, that the cuſtom of Wolver- 
| hampton market is eighteen ounces to the pound 


of butter, one hundred and twenty pounds to 
the hundred of cheeſe, nine gallons and a half 


to the buſhel of barley, oats, beans, and peaſe, 
and ſeventy-two. pounds to the buſhel of wheat, 
__ while that of other markets in the county varies, 
ſome being more and ſome leſs.” And then. adds, 


much complaint has been made about a regula. 
tion of weights and meaſures, and obliging eve- 
ry perfon to ſell by the ſtatute or ſtandard 
weight or meaſure ; but 7 cannot think it a mat- 


ter of much importance. If there be ten or twen- 
ty different and indefinite me ſures uſed for the 
delivery. of the ſame ſpecies of grain in a Gngle 


county, and. this is not uncommon in Scotland, 


is it of no importance to the proprietors, far- 
mers, and corn · merchants, that they ſhould be 
put upon an equality? If the pound of butter 
de in one market ſixteen ounces, in another 
4 eighteen, in a, third twenty - two, in a fourth 
twenty - ſix, and in a fifth twenty-eight, and the 


. writer knows markets where all theſe. various 
ſtandaxds are eſtabliſhed, is it of do. conſequence 


chat one general ſtandard ſhould ſupply the place 

of ſo. many? On this ſubje& it is however un- 
| N to 8 as the legiſlature of the 
| country 
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ntry has at laſt turned: i its attention to be 


dadieck. The bill now depending: before parlia- 


ment for the ſale of grain by weight will, when 


put in practice, evince the propriety of adopting 


the ſame regulation in regard to articles of leſs 
importance. A bill to regulate the police of the 


public markets, added to one or more for eſta- 


bliſhing general ſtandards of weights and mea- 


| ſures, would be attended with the moſt falutary 
effects; and if the clauſes in that bill were ſtri&- 


| ly enforced by the magiſtrates of the different 


towns, or by thoſe acting under their authority, 


which is at preſent too generally negleQed, eve- 
| f TY man would be compelled to act an honeſt 


part, and the poor would not be opprefled. 

Sometimes we hear that a ſurvey has been made 
of the weights uſed by the bakers in particular 
towns, and that ſome frauds have been detected. 
Are the bakers the only deſcription of people in 
this iſland that uſe falſe balances, or weights un- 
der the legal ſtandard ? That it is proper for the 


. magiſtrates to ſuperintend this branch of police, 


no perſon will deny; but why the weights and 


meaſures of every individual who undertakes to 
- ſerve the public ſhould not be as ricky and as 


often examined as thoſe of one particular claſs, it 
may be difficult to account. The bakers, it is 


true, are more frequently detected than other 
ſhopkeepers; but might it not be found, were 
equal attention beſtowed, that they act upon 
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the whole as honeſtly as butcher, the 
mealman, or the grocer? in ſhore, the ma- 
Siſtrates of a town, who do not pay proper 
attention to the adjuſtment of the weights and 
meaſures uſed by the inhabitants in public ſitua. 
tions, do not perform their duty, and are un- 
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HE attentive: reader, before he can have 
proceeded thus far, muſt be ſatisfied that 
Britiſh Agriculture has not arrived at that degree 

ol perfection to which it may be brought; and 
that various obſtacles, which now impede the 
way to further improvement, - muſt be removed, 
| before any material alteration can take place in 
tat reſpect. It ſhall be the writer's buſineſs in 
this chapter to point out what theſe. obſtacles 
are, the means by which they may be molt ef- 
_ feQtually removed, and how much it is the indiſ- 
penſable duty of the legiſlature of theſe king · 
1 to follow the advice of the poet: 


| „Ida us cut off theſe legal ban a 
_ Which cruſh the culture of our fruitful ine: | 
Our waſtes would then with varied produce Sale, 
And Britain ſoen a ſecond Eden prove. . 
; Were 
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Were this deſirable event to take place, 


were the legiſlature to turn its attention to this 


object, the moſt important to which. it can be 
devoted, the alteration of ſuch laws as bar the 


way to agricultural i improvements, our waſtes 
would then indeed with varied produce ſmile,” 


and the Britin nation advance to a greater 


5 beight of ſplendour and proſperity than it can 
ever otherwiſe attain: Then would the exten- 


ſion of our tillage· lands, and the number of our 


herds and flocks, keep pace with our commerce 


and our e « and Britain on a le- 


cond Eden prove.“ 


. The obſtacles that prerent le further „ 
ment of the Britiſh territory are various, and 
many of them ſo complicated in their nature as, 


it mult be admitted, will render it very difficult 


to effect new arrangements, whereby they may 
be removed, and all the parties intereſted in the 
arrangement completely ſatisfied. ' But in all na- 


tional queſtions, the intereſt of individuals ought 
to bend to that of the public, otherwiſe no ge- 
| 2 improvement can ever be effected. In 


treating of this ſubject, it may de proper to con- 


ſider the obſtacles that impede the agricultural | 


es ata of Great Britain aac J as, 
5 The payment of ci es in kind,” 


1 The poor s las and poor's 's rates, 
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The Payment of Tither i in n Kind, | 


Or all the obſtacles to the improvement of 
agriculture in i al there is none that ex- 


_ cites ſuch univerſal diſguſt, that is conſidered ſo 
great a grievance, or that is productive of ſo 
many evil conſequences either in a political or a 
religious view, as the payment of tithes in kind. 
This oppreſſive and rumous ſyſtem has, as will 
be found in the ſequel, been long aboliſhed in 
Scotland; and which, added to two or three 
other ſalutary regulations that were long ſince 
eſtabliſhed in that kingdom regarding landed 
property, and which will be afterwards taken 
notice of, has tended to excite that ſuperior ſpi- 
Tit for undertaking agricultural improvements, 
which is ſo evident beyond what is obſervable 
among the proprietors and farmers in England. 
The tithe (in Scotland teind) may be defined 
chat proportion of our rents and goods which is 
due to the clergy for performing divine ſervice, 
and exercifing the other functions proper to 
their ſeveral offices. We are taught by natural 
as well as revealed religion, that a part of our 
- ſubſtance is due for the ſupport and maintenance 
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of the worſhip of God, and that thoſe who ſerve 
at the altar ought to live by the altar; but whe. 
ther a ſpecial proportion of a tenth of our year. 
| ly revenue is due to the clergy by divine and 
unalterable right, is a point that has been agita- 
ted with great heat &. It is well known, that 
under the Jewiſh government tithes were direct- 
ed to be paid by divine appointment. Under 
the Mofaie diſpenſation (ſays Biſhop Butler), 
God himſelf aſſigned to the prieſts and Levites 
tithes and other poſſeſſions, - and in theſe poſſeſ. 
ſions they had a divine right a property quite 
fuperior to all human laws, eccleſiaſtical as well as 
civil. But every donation to the Chriſtian church 
is a human donation, and no more; and there- 
fore cannot give a divine right, but dach a right 


only as muſt be ſubje&, in common with all 


| other property © to a ee of human 
= EE 
Whether the A to tithes on this principle | 

3 divine right remains ſtill eſtabliſhed in the 
Roman Catholic countries, the writer does not 
know z but this ſort of claim to tithes has long 
fince ceaſed' in this country. The conduct of 


Henry VIII. of England and of Charles I. of 


Scotland furniſh indubitable proofs of their 

| holding a different opinion ; as theſe kings, on 

the abolition of eren, in Pace: of transferring 
P2 . 


ws ee Een nie ofthe La of Stu, 
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the thes from the Roman Catholie clergy to 


their ſueceſſors in office, aſſumed the right of 
granting the greateſt part of them to the nobili- 


ty and great lay men of the time, and in Scot- 


land, in particular, with the burden only of rea- 
ſonable ſtipendꝭ to the Proteſtant clergy. The 


gtants of tithes made by theſe kings and their 


ſucceſſors having been either directly or indi- 


realy ratied by parliament, are now to all in- 


tents and purpoſes the vin nf of RIES 
of theſe original grantees. 
Tithes appear to have rw e in 11 


ages. The firſt Chriſtian emperbr Conſtantine 


| the Great was very liberal to the chureh/z and, 


in the year 321; publiſhed an edict, granting 
bis ſubjects full liberty to bequeath any extent 
of property they choſe to the clergy . This, 
however, in place of proving that a tenth of the 


ages of Chriſtianity, proves the direct contraty; 


that the clergy, in place of having any legal 
right to tithes, were ſupported by charitable or 


mad aber under divine or human laus. 


Monteſquieu, in his Spirit of Laws; täkes no- 


ws of the period when the payment of: tithes 
as, legally aeg we ob No one 
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produce was payable to the clergy in the early 
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queſtions but the clergy opened the Bible before 
Charlemagne's time, and-preached the gifts and 
offerings of the Leviticus. /'\But, I dare ſay; bes 
fore that prince's reign, though the tithes might 


have been e up, they wi were never' eſta- 
% foidu Frapnrtt wy 1 or ol 


Gibbon, in his Hitory of the Decline and 


Fall of the Roman Empire, not only mentions 
the period when the payment of tithes: was eſta- 
biſhed by lawz but alſo aſſigus the reaſon in the 
following words: The fynod of Frankfort, 


| held under Charlemagne in the year 794, furs. 
niſhedi a cogent motive to pay the tithes; A 


bapitulary (ſtatute) was made in that ſynod; 
wherein it is ſaid, that in the laſt famine-the 


ears of corn were found to contain no ſeed, the 
- infernal' ſpirits having devoured it all; and that 


thoſe ſpirits had been heard to ane the peo- 
ple with not having paid tithes! in conſequence 


bf which it was ordained, that all thoſe who were 


ſeiſed of church-lands ſhould pay the tithes; and 
| the next conſequence _ the NATE en. 
ä tended to all- D r (Lvay: 


. Having thus ſtated Pod bran W of 3 
let us next inquire to what uſes they were ap- 
plied after the clergy acquired a legal right to 


demand them, and how far the clergy of the 
preſent-day follow out in practice that principle 
upon which they were originally made payable. 


But, e 10 this, Inquiry, it may not t be 


\ 
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| 8 60 gire one ſpecimen at leaſt of the arti 
- fices reſorted to by the Engliſh clergy to enforce 


payment of tithes, before the laws of the coun. 


ö try had acquired a greater hold of mens minds 


than the bigotry of the Romiſſi church. During 
the reign of Henry VI. which took place in 
the fifteenth century, the biſhops and ſuperior 


eular confeſſion; and which was a8 follows: 


«. Haſt thou paid the tithings and offerings to 


holy church? Thou art to underſtand, that at 
the deginning of the world Adam was directed 
10 give to God the tenth part of every thing; and 

God bade him teach his children to do the ſame, 
Adam had two ſons, Cain and Abel. Abel ti. 
med truly, and of the beſt; Cain tithed falſely, 

and of the worſt. At laſt the falſe tither, Cain, 


flew Abel his brother; becauſe Abel blamed 


Cain, and faid he tithed falſely; wherefore God 


curſed Cain and all the earth. So you now ſee 


* tithing was the cauſe of the firſt man · 

ter that ever was, and. it was the cauſe 
wwhy God curſed the earth u., 

By ſuch fabrications as this did the Romiſh 
Ar in theſe kingdoms enforce the payment of 
tithes and other exactions; and while they lived 


95 cee and were in this FRONT: of commit. 


ting 
5 Sad Hiker era. 


7 clergy framed what they called a penetential, 


ting every ſpecies of debauchery, we are told 
by the famous Wickliffe that the * ne 
wo hunger, thirſt, and cold. 
In regard to the queſtion, Whether * tithes 
in England are now appropriated to the uſes for 
which they were at firſt paid, whether volunta» 
_ rilyor by compulſion ?—it will be neceffary to go 
| back to the firſt introduction of the tithing ſyſ- 
tem in that country. Bede ſtates, that about 
the year 597 Gregory the Great, then Pope, 
' ſent a monk of the name of Auſtin into Eng- 
land to propagate the goſpel, and to introduce 
a ſyſtem of church · government among the peo- 
ple. Auſtin having ſucceeded to the utmoſt of 
his wiſhes, and having received a grant of land 
from the then king of Kent, beſides donations 
from private individuals for the ſupport of him- 
ſelf and the prieſts whom he had brought along 
with bim, he found it neceſſary to apply to the | 
Pope for directions in regard to the manner in 
| which theſe royal and private donations ſhould - 
| be applied. Gregory folved the monk's queſ- 
tion, by replying, that it was the cuſtom of the = 
church to divide ſuch voluntary gifts as Chriſ- 
tians were pleaſed to beſtow into four parts. Io 
give one to the biſhop, another to the inferior 
clergy, a third to the poor, and to ſet aſide the 
fourth for erefting/ and Nee N Pate or 
FO of worſhip. _ 
In confirmation of this, Blackſtone in his 
= Commentaries 


- 


5 ba 1 that de at the bl eta 
nt of parochial clergy the, tithes of the 


patiſh v were diſtributed in a fourfold diviſion; 


ons for the uſe of the biſhop, another for main- 


raining the fabric. af the church, a third for the 


poor, and the fourth to provide for the i incum- 
dent; and hen the ſees of the biſhops became 
otherwiſe amply endowed, the biſhops were pro- 


Hhuibited from demanding their uſual. ſhare of 
theſe ;tithens ang. Mo diviſion ** in three Parts 


only. boi -a 10 Me 


The 3 e treating of the ſtate.of nhes | 
in the fourteenth century, takes notice of an 


att of Richard II. enjoining the biſniops to allo- 
ate a proper ſum out of the tithes of each dio- 


Th geſe for the ſuſtenance of poor pariſhioners ; and 


N adds, (t it ſeems the people were frequently ſut- 


| _ Jerers by withholding of thoſe alms for which, 
1 the, ment. Me Jan | 


among other purpoſe 
4 pax originally impoſed. . 
At what period the ſupetiog, N 10 Eng- 
5 3 firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of the tithes, in de- 


_ ance of the original deſtination, and of many | 


ſtatutes made to enforce an application of them 


= to the uſcs for Which they, were firſt made pay- 
| able, is unneceſſary to inquire. It will not be 


| deniad by the keeneſt ſtickler for the prero- 


göstives of the church, that in place of one third _ 


| of them being applied for the uſe of the officia- 
fing ergy one t 5 os fa ort of the poor, 


. bs © 1 N * "4 


and 
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2A and the'other third for the repairs of the church - 


es, which, when the biſhops had acquired land 


in mortmain, or free alms, ſufficient to ſupport 


their dignity, was the deſtination originally in- 
tended. The tithes payable in England are now, 


very differently, although not ſo legally, appro- 


priated. Thoſe people who are moſt diſpoſed 
to cry out, The church is in danger!“ when 


the real or ſuppoſed rights of the clergy are in- 
vaded by the ſlighteſt attempt to alienate the 


tithes, ought to reflect that the third of all the 


tithes in England, whether in poſſeſſion of the 
church or of the laity, ought to be allowed fot 
the ſupport of the poor; that another third ought 
to de expended in the repairs of churches, the 


expence of which is now defrayed in almoſt 


every inſtance by an aſſeſſment on the pariſnion- 
ers; and that the other third ought to fall to. 
the ciating! clergymen, many of whom are 
| the moſt miſerable of the ſons of men! For who _ 
| can ſuppoſe that a claflical ſcholar, with perhaps 
a a wife anda numerous family of children, can feel 
the leaſt ray of comfort dart upon his mind, when 
doomed to exiſt on the ſcanty” pittance of L. 26 
or L. 30 a-year But this by the bye; for it is not 
intended to cenſure the preſent members of the 
church of England for alienations of rights that 
took place centuries ago, far leſs to inſinuate a 
that that reſpectable body have not an ee | 
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tionable right to the value of ſuch a proportion 
of the produce of the ſoil as will enable them to 


fill the ſtations in which they are placed with 


dignity and honour. The writer's object is, to 
confine himſelf to a ſuceinct account of the par- 


ticulars in which the payment of tithes in kind 


operates againſt the introduction of improve- 


- ments in agriculture and the advancement of 
religion; and, by deſcribing the manner in 
which the alteration in the tithing ſyſtem was 
brought about in Scotland, endeavour. to point 
out a way in which: the future payment of tithes 
in England may be arranged ſo as meſt effec- 
tually to promote the intereſts of agriculture, 
without, in the ſmalleſt; degree, infringing the 
rights of the ee eee in paying « or 

Various are . ways in which the Sen: 
gf tithes in kind operate againſt the general 
proſperity of England. In reſpect to the far- 


mers, it is unfortunate, although certainly the 


caſe, that the payment of tithes in kind ope- 
rates more againſt the ſpirited improver than 
_ againſt the flovenly. and indolent. Tithes, 

as the law now ſtands, cannot be conſi- 
dered ſo much the tenth of the natural pro- 
duce of the ſoil as a tenth of the capital em- 
ployed by the farmer in its cultivation and im- 


provement. For e if a farmer pays his 


N | 
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n ten pounds a- year of: wages, his la- 
bourer ten pence a day for his labour, or the 
landlord a hundred pounds of rent, he muſt 


_ conſider himſelf as advancing one tenth part of 
theſe ſums for the purpoſe of promoting the in- 


tereſt of the tithe-owner, who not only receives 


_ annually a ſum equivalent to the tenth part of 
this capital, but that tenth part improved to the | 


bigheſt degree which the unremitting exertion. 


of the tenant is able to affect. Mr Locke, in his 
Treatiſe on Civil Government, ſays, „ It is la- 


bour which puts the greateſt part of the value 
upon land, without which it would ſcarcely be 
worth any thing. It is to that we owe the 
greateſt part of all its vſeful products; for all 
| that the produce of an acre of wheat is more 


| Hence" the farmer not only furniſhes a fund to 
_ purchaſe the neceſſary labour, whereby an acre 
of land is rendered fo productive, as to afford 


application of that labour, would have remained 


farmer expends one hundred pounds on the pur. 


_ Chaſe of manure, the improvement and cultiva- 


tion of his farm, and the payment of rent, and 


0 __ value of we crop, when ſold, amounts "EO 


3 | one 


worth than the produce of an acre of as good 
and which lies waſte is the effect of labour.“ 


fix, or eight, or ten ſhillings per annum of clear 
revenue to the tithe-owner, which, but for the 


unproductive for ever, in ſo far at leaſt as he was 
concerned. So much is. this the caſe, that if a 


; 
j 
; 
( 
o 
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| i improve lands under ſuch circumſtances. There 


uſal of the following extract from the writer's 

that “ it hag happened, though, to the credit of 

| for the purpoſe of oppreſſion, the tithing man 
has been known to exert that authority with 


A; fie! tenth ſhock of corn 9! the tenth. .cole of 


Fl 
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one hundred and ten pounds, he is actually a 


loſer to the extent of five pounds, or what may 
be the intereſt of L. 100 for a year. Ile, in- 

deed, gets his capital of L. 100 returned, but 

the tithe- owner draws the ten pounds or rather 


more, or, which is the ſame thing, the value; ſo 
that the farmer has employed his capital to ena- 


ble the tithe-owner to draw a dividend of ten 
per cent. on that capital; whereas had he lent 
it on mortgage, or placed it in the funds, he 
would have benefited himſelf and bis family to 
the extent of the intereſt or the dividend which 
he, in either of thoſe Foun n 5e comme 
receive. ' 


PTS 


So mach; for. hag abſurdity ob attempting to 


is another grievance to which farmers are ſub- 
jeQed i in the payment of tithes in kind ariſing 
from the harſh and oppreſſive manner in which 
the payments are exacted. The nature and ex- 
tent of this grievance may de learned by a per- 


e 


| Report « of Northamptonſhire, where it is ſtated, 


; the tithe-owners be it ſaid, the inſtances are ve- 
ry rare, where, when the tithes have been let 


RY 1 9 HP A 3 
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which he was inveſted ; and has not only taken 


bay, 


| hay; but alſo the tenth lamb, pig, nen egg, * "I 
| nay, has even gone into the garden, and taken 


not only the tenth part of the fruit, but alſo the 
tenth of the produce of the kitchen- garden. Un- 


der ſuch circumſtances as theſe, it may be aſked, 
who is the farmer that would not feel himſelf 
aggrieved ? From this it muſt appear obvious, 


that whether the farmer's intereſt or happineſs be 


1 conſidered, it muſt be equally his deſire, that 
ſome arrangement ſhould be effected, whereby 


the payment of tithes in kind ſhould be for ever 


- aboliſhed ; far, as the writer of the Report of the 
County of Buckingham very juſtly obſerves, it 
may be laid down as a propoſition, that what- 
ever profit ariſes to the cultivator of the ſoil, by 
the force of ſuperior ingenuity and induſtry, 
ſhould be held ſacred by the church and go- 
vernment. If it be otherwiſe, it diſcourages 
the improvement of the ſoil; and thereby the 
church prevents the future increaſe of her tithes, 
1 and We, government the future increaſe of its 
taxes.“ If the payment of tithes in kind ope- 
rates againſt the intereſt and happineſs of the 


farmers, the ſyſtem will be found productive of 
equally diſagreeable conſequences, if regard be 


had to the intereſts of religion and the clergy. 
It will be found to diſturb the harmony of ſo- 
ciety, and to be often the means of creating 
ſuch diviſions between the clergyman. and his 
pariſhioners as renders the religious inſtructions 
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of che former of little avail *. While, in a po- 


| 5 ltical vie w, it is injurious, as tending to looſen 
37% that chain of -intercourſe and connection which 
it is conſidered of ſo much importance, eſpecially 


in fuch eventful times, to keep united. The in- 


5 tereſt of the clergy would alſo be greatly pro- 


moted, were they to receive an equitable com- 


"is penſation for their tithes, in place of drawing 
them in kind, or of making annual arrange. 
ments with the farmers. It is the lay proprie- 
een, e Wann in Is to Ale 
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vexations circumſtances that occur to diſturb. the harmony 


CR that onglit to ſubſiſt between the clergyman and his pa- 
5 riltiioners. The following, extracted from the Report of 


re, thall ſuffice ; „ The clergyman: and the farmer 


were at variance; and the farmer, determined to be even 
uh the clergyman, gave him notice that he was going to 
3 draw a field of turnips on a certain day. The clergyman 
accordingly ſent his team and ſeryant at the time appoint- 
ed, when the farmer drew ten turnips, and defired the other 


to take one of them; ſaying, he ſhould not draw any more 


chat day, but would let him know when he did.” This, 
among many-other inſtances, proves how defirable it would 
be to have ſome plan adopted to prevent theſe evils, and 


thereby remove the cauſe for complaint in the occupier, 


5 ant at the ſame time render the lives of the @lergy much 
more peaceable and happy. What a noiſe muſt the pulling - 
bf theſe ten turnips have made in the pariſh, and how little 

5 ealeulated was ſuch à meaſure to promote the oo of 


or on the W of the * 
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0 rigorous nm manner in-which the\ tithes are colleck⸗ 
ed. Clergymen, who act up to the character 
in which they ſtand in the ſcale of ſociety (and 
the moſt violent declaimer againſt them will not 
pretend that a very great majority of that re- 
ſpectable body do not ſo) very generally ſacriſice 
ſo great a portion of their juſt demands for the 
fake of peace and quiet, that, if the expenee of 
collecting be added, there is ſcarcely any compo-—- 
ſition that can be propoſed which it would not 
de for their intereſt to accept. Some inſtances 
there no doubt are, where the clergyman, being 
of a turbulent avarjcious diſpoſition, lays hold 
of every advantage, and colle&s his tithes to the 
value of the uttermoſt farthing : but it ought to 
be remembered, that a clergyman who does fo, 
| nay, that a clergyman who ſubmits to the drud- * 
- gery of collecting tithes in kind, muſt loſe, in 
the opinion of his pariſhioners, a great ſhare of 
that reſpeQability of character which it is his in- 
diſpenſable duty to fupport. If the payment of 
tithes in kind operates againſt the intereſt of the 
farmers and the clergy, it does ſo in an equal 
degree, although in different ways, againſt that 


tion as the ſpirit of agricultural improvement is 
checked the landholder muſt ſuffer; and as 
there are none of the laws exiſting in | Righin--* 
that prove ſo great an impediment to the intro- 
-_ of better modes of Pea as thoſe / 
* | enforcing 
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TORE ihe. payment of bes in kind; of _.. 
courſe there are none that operate ſo powerfully 
againſt the landed intereſt. + If the fatmer is re- 
ſtrained from encloſing, draining, - purchaſing 
_ manure, in a word, from improving and. culti- 
vating his farm to the higheſt degree, who will 
deny that the proprietor's intereſt ſuffers ? And 
that that is the caſe in numerous inſtances, in 
conſequence of the operation of the tithe-laws, 
every man in the leaſt acquainted with the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Engliſh agriculture muſt admit. 
The public comes in for its ſhare of the loſs ari- 
ſing from the effect which the tithe-laws have 


on the huſbandry af the country, as, by their 


operation, the quantity of corn that might be 
cultivated, did no ſuch laws exiſt, is diminiſhed | 
to an immenſe, degree. Beſides, they. check in- 
_ duſtry, by depreſling the farmer's ſpirit, and by 
preventing the circulation of money that would 
be expended. in. improvements and in the pur- 
chaſe of the manufactures of the country. Were 


no ſuch laws in force, the proprietors and far- 


mers, in conſequence of the ſucceſs of the im- 
provements which in that event would be under- 
taken, would be enabled to purchaſe more of 
the manufactures of the country, pay a greater 
ſhare of taxes for the ſupport of the ſtate, and 
after all live in greater eaſe and comfort than 


under the exiſting circumſtances they are able 
to do. In mow the abolition. of theſe; laws . 


8 P „„den 


in favour of this country. 


— 
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Sens the only meaſure that can be te 


with any probability of ſucceſs, at leaſt the one 
that ought firſt to be attended to, with a view of 
again bringing the corn- trade to turn once more 


45 


When all theſe various circumſtances are con- 


Tack and when it is further conſidered that, 


except in Spain and Portugal, there is ſcarcely 


a civilized nation in the world where this ſy- 


ſtem of church-flavery is allowed to exiſt, and 


that even in Ruſſia tithes are aboliſhed, it may 

' be reaſonably hoped the period is not far diſtant - 
' when England, the otherwiſe moſt favoured of 

all the nations, will be relieved by legal and 

conſtitutional means, and in conſequence of ar- 
rangements made on liberal principles, from . 


almoſt Egyptian bondage. 
It appears, from the accounts given by . 


5 ers on 0 ſubje& of tithes, that they were 
paid in the latter ages of the Romiſh church | 


with great reluctance. That virtuous and con- 
ent monarch Henry VIII. a. few months be- 
fore he diſpoſſeſſed the monks, of the monaſte - 


"ries and ſeized. the revenues, paſſed an act of 
38 parliament, the preamble of which bears: That 
divers numbers of evil diſpoſed perſons, having 


no reſpect to their duties to Almighty God, had 
attempted to ſubtract and to withhold in ſome 
places the whole, and in ſome places great part, 
of their tithes and oblations, as well perſonal as 
Ts „ predial 
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predial (tithes of corn, bay, and other produce 


of the ſoil), due unto God and holy-church; and 
purfuing ſuch their deteſtable enormities and in- 


juries, wal JE” to u the eccleſiaſti- 


cal courts.” Y 

It, when improvements in * were 
in their infancy, and at a period too when mens 
minds were held in ſlaviſn ſervitude by the 


clergy, the payment of tithes in kind could 


hardly be enforced, can it be ſuppoſed wonder- 


ful, that in theſe enlightened days it ſhould be 


conſidered as a prievance? At a period when 
the principles of religion and of real genuine li- 


berty are beiter aſcertained, and more generally 


known, than in any former age, it is not ſurpri- 
ſing that laws: compelling the payment of tithes 
in kind, laws which originated in edicts iſſued 
by bigotted kings under the influence of deſign- 


5 ing prieſts, ſhould now be found inimical to the 


beſt intereſts of the eountry, and to the bappi- 
neſs of ſo many thouſands. That this is the 
caſe, every inhabitant of this iſland has ample 
opportunities of ſatisfying himſelf, by a peruſal 
- of the Reports of the different Counties in Eng- 
land and Wales, as publiſhed under the direc- 


ion of the Board of Agriculture. U theſe re- 


ports, after having been eirculated among the 
Proprietors and farmers in that kingdom for 
their correction and amendment, ſhall contain, 


; _ republiſhed, the ſlams or ſimilar complaints 


4 #3 1 | * 


" 


* 
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| regarding the bardſhips which the farmers are 


ſubjected to, and the injury which agriculture 


 - ſuſtains, by the payment of tithes in kind, as 


doubtleſs they will, theſe complaints may juſtly 


be deemed the voice of the people proclaimed in 


' tithes as are here ſtated have no effect on the 
nerves of the good people of England, nothing 


a a conſtitutional way; and as ſuch merits the moſt 
ſerious and ſpeedy attention of the legiſlature: 
' and of the clergy. | 


: The various herdiiine fultained dy the poſleſ- 
fors of lands ſubje& to the payment of tithes in. 


kind are ſtated in theſe reports to the Board of 
Agriculture with a degree of temperance and 


candour that entitle: them to patticular regard. 


The fecretary to that Board, in his Annals of 
Agriculture, delivers his opinion on the ſubject 
with great heat and unbecoming violence. Af. 
ter ſtating the high rate of tithes payable on a 


particular farm, he ſays, If ſuch enormous 


will, Some of my correſpondents have wiſhed 


to be put in this reſpect on the footing” of our 
| neighbours the French; and in truth well they 
may. If ſomething is not done to eaſe this 
pinching point, a conteſt will be raiſed by ank 
bye in this kingdom hot enough to have dread- 
ful effects. It is the faſhion of the period in 
England to GRAN T nothing ; the conſequence of 


which way be, all wil be TAK EN *.“ 


. 5 . einer for i Jul Gans vol. xiv. p. 9. 
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In his monthly publication for May 1791, 
Mr Young, when commenting on two elauſes 
of an act of parliament that bad been recently 
paäaſſed for encloſing a particular pariſh (the one 


regarding the compenſation to be given to the 
rector in lieu of tithes, and the other regarding | 
manorial rights), thus delivers his ſentiments : 


But let the people at large convince them- 


ſelves, that they live in a country in which a 


great and general abuſe is leſs likely to be re- 
medied than in any other country of Europe; 


and this groſs evil ariſes even from the merits 


of our government; it is theſe merits which fur- 
' Niſh the wretched arguments fo common againſt 
all innovation. Becauſe: our conſtitution was 
good on compariſon with thoſe, of our neigh- 
| bours, therefore the groſſeſt and moſt horrible 


oppreſſions are voluntarily to be ſubmitted to; 


| becauſe to remedy them would be to innovate! 

Our properties are to be ſo devoured by taxes 
(divided among thoſe who vote them), as, in ef- 
fect, to reduce whole claſſes of the people to po- 
verty ; and we are to be left groaning under 


- the flavery of tithes, after they have ceaſed 


through half Europe becauſe any change in 


the conſtitution of parliament or the church 
would be dangerous. But thoſe who are taxed 


fifty per cent. of their income, may ſurely aſk, 


what epithet is to be given to ſuch payments? 


Whether ſuch are e from danger; 1805 Fa- 


e e To it 
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ther, if they are not the conſummation of that 
cui or which: a er, eapieſſcs _ the appre- 
benſion? 125 | 
. * the <overniwats of this ey 


to take ' warning in time. The progreſs of li- 


berty is rapid and epidemical; it has effected 
revolutions in Ireland, America, and France: 
the very terror of the moment has confirmed 
the freedom of the Netherlands. The opprel- 


ſion of tithes has been almoſt ſwept out of Eu- 


rope. The period advances with celerity when 
the people of England will be brought to fay 


with one voice, WE WILL. NOT PAY THEM? 


In the concluſion of the ſame paper he makes 
the following remark: I have inſerted che 
manorial clauſe. only to ſhow, that while the 
French have had ſenſe and vigour enough to an- 
nihilate every ſpecies of feudal tyranny, the Par. 
liament of England, in every nee act, re | 


wit era and confirms Hl. 


But May no ſuch ſtorm | 
Fall on our times, where ruin muſt reform,” 


No! although a reform i in the mode of paying EE, 

| tithes in England muſt be admitted by every im. 
partial perſon as indiſpenſably neceſlary, yet were 

the legiſlature to devote that attention to the 


ſubje& which 1 its s importance demands, and the 
Emo OS, wg | Bs clergy. 
| Aral of denen Vol. xv. 2. 577. &e. OS 
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_ clergy to come. forward with reaſonable propo- 
fitions for an ad juſtment of tithes, the matter 
might, and no doubt will, be ſettled to the ſa- 

tisfaction of all parties. 5 
With a view of leading the reader's attention 
to the mode which appears beſt calculated to re- 
move this greateſt of all obſtacles to the im- 

provement of Engliſh huſbandry, it will be ne- 
ceflary to take under view the preſent arrange- 

ment of the tithes in Scotland, and the circum- 
ſtances that led to that arrangement. 
The payment of tithes in kind, Mr Erſkine, 


Ain bis Inſtitutes of the Law of Scotland, obſerves, 


was continued for many ages in that kingdom; 
and, owing to the precariouſneſs of the climate, 
was attended with more grievous hardſhips than 
could have taken place in the ſouthern part of 
the Iſland. Every Scotch proprietor or farmer 
ho preſumed, after reaping their corns, to car- 
ry off any part of them from the field till the 
perſon having right to the tithe had drawn his 
ſhare, were, from the firſt eſtabliſhment of this 


right, ſubjected to ſevere penalties. The tithe» 


owner, on the other hand, either from indolence, 
a deſire to opprels, or with a view of compel- 
ling the proprietor or farmer to purchaſe his 
tithes annually at a high price, frequently delay- 
eld drawing his ſhare fill great part of the crop 
was rotten. Notwithſtanding ſeveral ſtatutes 
were enacted with a view of checking the op- 

3 ; 3 
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preſſive diſpoſition which ſo often evinced itſelf 
in the conduct of the clergy in this reſpect, yet 

theſe grievances continued to exiſt, more or leſs, 
till the year 1633 when a decree-arbitral, paſ- 
ſed by Charles 1. in 1629, for arranging and de- 
termining a mode, to be afterwards adopted, 


for the payment of tithes, was ratified by Par- 


liament. _ 
During the ſtruggle for the eſtabliſhment or” - 


this or that form of church government, great 
alterations had taken place, both in regard to 


thoſe having right to the tithes, as well as in the 


manner in which they were exacted. On the 
Reformation, the benefices of the church fell to 


the crown, and were, at different periods, gifted 
for ſervices, or other conſiderations; ſuch as, for 
ſupporting univerſities, hoſpitals, &c. And the 
perſons obtaining them were denominated Lords 


of Erection, and ſometi mes Titulars of the Tithes. 


They alſo got, or aſſumed, the right of nomina- 
ting officiating'clergy on all vacancies.—Theſe 
alienations were, by act of parliament 1 587, put 


a a ſtop to, and ſuch tithes as had not been previ- 


; vile. een of remained with the e crown una- 


The tithes e were 1 a to hs 


_ crown may be valued and leaſed by the proprie- —· 
tor of the lands, but cannot be purchaſed. The 
officzrs of the crown are in uſe to grant leaſes 


7 this nen of tithes for nineteen years, 
and 
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and which hos renewed as matters of unde en 

paying a reaſonable ſum on ſuch renewal. The 
ſum demanded is regulated by the yearly. value 
of the tithes; ſo that a capital, equal to between 
five and fix years amount of the tithes, laid out 


at the commencement of the leaſe, and improved 


by compound intereſt, is ſufficient to produce 


ſuch a ſum at the 8 as will obtain renewals 
to perpetuity. 1 


Some of the EPR remained in poſſeſſion of 


7 thats; benefices' after the Reformation; and the 


vacancies that-bappened in ſuch benefices were 
filled up by thoſe who aſſumed the right of pre- 
ſentation. An ac of parliament was ſoon after- 
wards paſſed, whereby the patrons were deprived 
of the right of patronage : but in compenſation 


for this ſuppoſed hardſhip, it was enacted, that 
the right of all tithes, ſo poſſeſſed by the clergy, - 

ould be veſted in thoſe who had exerciſed the 
right of | patronage. .. Patrons having acquired 


tithes in this way, are compelled by law to ſel! 


them at nine years EARS of wo your value 
of the tithes. 
The ſyſtem of tithes. and 50 * got in- 


to great confuſion in conſequence of the various 
alterations that tgok place in the government of 


the chureh of Scotland, thoſe intereſted found 


it neceſſary to ſubmit their ſeveral rights and 


claims to the determination and final award of 
Charles I. Who, on the 2d of September, 1629, 


C 


9 85 
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pronounbed two decrees-atbirral, or judgments, 


which laid the foundation of that arrangement 
reſpeing tithes and the payment of the eſta« 
bliſhed clergy in Scotland, which has been Ive? 


7 ductive of ſo mäny good conſequences. | 1 


The moſt important article in theſe two de- 5 
Gert b. that which directs the valua- 


; tion and ſale of tithes; after which the landholder 


s intitled to the whole crep upon payment to | 
the Proprietor of the tithes of an yearly rent, of 


to purchaſe them at an eaſy . ſubject to à rea · | 
ſonable proviſion to the clergy. ' The words of 


this famous decree are, that © The rate of all 
tithes, where they are valued jointly with the 
ſtack, ſhall be a fifth part of the conſtant yearly 


tent that is paid for the lands.“ Another ma- 
terial circumſtance in the valuation of tithes in 


Scotland is, that the rents of mills, thoſe ariſing 


| from recent improvements, and fome others of 
leſs ine tene, are e from che Bol | 


amount. 5 

By theſe fmt 5 which were ratified.jn par- 
liament in 1633, the proprietors of land, not ha- 
ving right to the tithes, were not only found en- 


titled to ſue the titular in an action at law to af. 


dertaln their value, but, unleſs veſted in the 
crown, to obtain a purchaſe of them on cſtabliſh- 
ed terms, a9. before mentioned, Thus, ever 
ſince. 1633, every landholder in Scotland has 
had it in his power to acquire right to his own 

Vor. 1 | 'S „ 


| Glen ler we wat or EPO ſq. that A 
thould be ne longer payable in kind, Never · 


thelcſs, theſe who negle& to ſve. for à valuation 
my ſtill be ſubiscted te all the inconveniences 


of the former law g #8, under ſueh circumſtances, 


thoſe having right te he tiches,may draw them 
in the manner nen practiſed in England. 
The remedy, heweyer, is ſo eaſy, that he muſt 


bo a fool indeed who. would ſubject himſelf or 


dis $enanis to fugh 2 Gaviſh ſervitude, While he 
bas it in his powes, hy a ſiple application to the 
8 court 5 WV! ce to e 1 * 
err . toad wah 215 23 TYOIR6 
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| \ * Win z a view 227 eyinging ; the jmpropricty X landhotders 


in 1 Scotland embarking in expenſſve i improvements without ha- 


ving previouſly aſcertained the rea ſtate of their tithes, it may 


" he proper to remark, that the proprietors of the pariſh of Go- 
, ip the immediate vicinity of Glaſgow, now one of the 
haſt eyltivated diſtricts in the country, expended. very con- 


ſiderable ſums on the improvement of their eſtates for a ſe. 


ries of years, | but without having inveſtigated the actual ſtate 
| of their tithes; The principal and profeſfors of the univer- 

ſity of Glaſgow had right te the tithes of this pariſh, but 
had been in the practice, time immemoriab, of accepting a 


- trjfling typduy or rate of qqmpoſtion. Recently, however, 


and, after the whole. pariſh, had been improved to the 
bighe yoſlible degree | that art and expence are thought 
capable of ffedting, they. made 2 demand on che proprie- 
tors for'the payment of tithes in kind, or for a fifth: part of 
e e "The" rere e als 
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Tue writer recolle&s: ſome inſtances where 
Froprietors in che north of Scotland, having al · 


fo right to che tithes, and being un willing to fore - 
go all the power of baraſſing their tenants, 


which attached itſelf to the ancient feudal: ba- 


rons, ſtill continued to draw the tithes. But 


they at laſt became aſhamed of ſuch conduct; 


aud there is not now one: inſtance where tithes 
are paid in kind, or where the tenants have any 
| concern, eithet directly or indirectly, in the pay- 


ment of tithes on the north fide of the Tweed. 


How then, will an Engliſh reader aſk, are the 
Scotch clergy provided for? The anſwer is ea- 


ly; The ſtipends provided by law for the mainte · 


of the tithes. The judges of the court of fef- 


_fion, who act as commiſſioners for the arrange. 


ment of tithes, have right to modify reaſonable 
 Ripends to the parochial clergy. And accord- 
ingly, in all ſuch caſes, where the clergyman 
Fan ſhow * that the pariſh} is a place of more 

| "OR ITE than 


e bond Fa Scotland, and was ins in 1 of the 
univerſity. This, however, is no fault of the tithe-laws of 
Scotland as preſently eſtabliſhed, but an inſtance of the bad 
conſequences likely to ariſe to thoſe who neglect to a 
the meaſures which theſe laws point out in the cleareſt man- 
ner as proper and neceſſary to be taken in all ſuch caſes 4 
family, a valuation of the tithes previous to the wee 
king of wy N improvements. | 
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chan N reſort, that dhe cure ig burden- 
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ſome, or that che · necrſſaries of life give a high 
price in that part of the country, or that the 


ſcanty allowance of ſtipend in that pariſh bears 


too Imall a proportion to the weight of the 


charge , provided there are free and unappro- 


Priated tithes in the pariſh, the commiſſioners, 
on the application of the clergyman, grant an 


additional ſtipend, either in money, but more 


generally, where practicable, in grain, as being 


leſs fluctuating in value than money f“ 


Having now ſtated the origin of tithes, the 
Pn which the farmers in England are ſub - 


 Tefigd:to, owing to the continuance of the prac. 


. tice of paying them in kind; and the manner in 


which they were commuted i in Scotland; it now | 


only remains to ſuggeſt ſome means by which 
an arrangement equally beneficial to agriculture 
"on be edema Fg in he: former ge 


'® see Erfleine' 8 . 

1 Owing to the free tithe in the ah 3 been 
e aſſigned to, the clergyman, ſome inſtances 
do occur, where the commiſſioners have it not in their 
power to augment his ſtipepd, although too ſmall for the 
decent maintenance of 3 numerous family. | In all ſuch ca- 
ſes it would be highly proper to apply part of the biſhop's 
- tithes, ſuch. as are now payable to the crown, . for the pur: 

ſe.of rendering-t the ſituation of theſe clergymen, who bad 
. n ſituated, more decent M9. eee 
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This has / been for ſome time a very e 


much agitated queſtion; and many difficulties 

have been invented, ſeemingly for the purpoſe: of 
rendering it ſtu} more perplexed and complica«' 
ted. Holding it as a ſacred inviolable principle, 
_ that tithes, as now payable in England, were; 
formerly appropriated for particular purpoſes, 

and although in many inſtances alienations were 
made at different periods; yet as theſe are ex- 
preſsly or virtually confirmed by thoſe, laws 
vhich prote & national and individual property, 
therefore tithes, as now. payable in the ſoutbern 
part of the iſland, are payable in conformity io 
the laws of the country. This being granted, 
no man that has a regard for juſtice, that vene- 
rates the conſtitution, or that would wiſſi to ſee 


rights of property invaded, but muſt be ſa- 


1 tisfied, that if the preſent: mode of paying tithes 
is aboliſhed, the clergy and the lay proprietors 
ol tithes are, in law, juſtice, and equity, entitled 
to an equivalent. Wbat that equivalent ought 
to be, and in what! n ge; wn | 
| the. queſſ ion. Seb a e © 
I.he wejer is ſenſible. that * rel, already been > 
| ial in what he is going to ſtate by every 
perſon who has peruſed the preceding pages 
wich attention, It is, not by appeals to quarter- 
| ſeſſions, nor by ſpecial acts of parliament for this 
or that particular dioceſe or pariſh, that this 
8 See _—_ queſtion" can 8 eee with 
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propristy: li is only by u ſubmiſdon of all MN 
and claims of both parties to the determination 


of one re ſpectable individual that the matter can 
. or equitably determined. And who 
of all the inhabitants of this iſland is the moſt 
proper to be made choĩce of? The Sovereign of 
the country moſt certainly; The clergy need 
not be afraid to appeal to ſuch an arbiter, as, in 


the courſe of a long reignu, he has in no inſtance 


or degree infringed upon their rights. The 


landholders and lay tithe- owners may keep their 


minds at eaſe, 2c though he has evinced the 


moſt ſacred regard for religion, yet it has been 


direſteq of ſuperſtition or bigotry. If Charles I, 
during the anarchy: of 'church-government” that 
prevailed in his time, found no difficulty in paſ. 


fing a deeres in à fimilar caſe, which, having 


received the ſänction of parliament a8 à matter 


of -courſe, laid the foundation for a jult and 


_ equitable arrangement of tithes, the matter may 


unqueſtionably be zecompliſhed with much leſs | 


_ difficulty at the preſent period. 


Let us ſuppoſe what would be the probable 


conſequences of ſuch a ſubmiſſion. The arbiter 


would no doubt appoint cominiſſioners to afcer« 


"tains Oy s of a 8555 lauded 2 


b to 88 2 abe. ck This being 


»% 1 


70 e ene, 
| Ae dne gully dais of th 1 a re 
econ. nent in place 6f one in money, amd which might be 


cally 
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done, a fifth, a irh, or any given portion 
of the free rent, after the payment of par- 
liamentary taxes affecting land, would be decla- 
red due to the tithe- owner in lieu of the pay- 
ment of tithes in kind. One clauſe of the de- 
eree would probably be, to compel every lay- 
. . 0wner of tithes to ſell his right to the landhold- 
er at a fair and equitable, but regulated, price; 
and another would be, declaring the clergy en- 
titled for ever to a fifth or fixth, or ſome deter- 
minate portion, of the preſent real free rent of 
All titheable lands to which they had right, and 
 fubjeQing the proprietors to the regular pay» 
ment thereof. Thus, at once, would a load, 
which has for many ages preſſed down the ſpi- 
rit of the Engliſn farmers, be removed; anq 
While all ranks and degrees applauded the equi- 
ty and the propriety of the arrangement, a ſpi- 
rit for agricultural improvements would evince 
itſelf ſuperior to any of which the. records of 
this country make mention. . 
This mode is the leſs eee as Vi 5 
almoſt fimilar to that adopted when acts of par- 7 
| Hament are paſſed for encloſing particular pa. 
| ds” At the ol waning Ed the commiſſioners | 
9 named 
ee eee e cort for the Rü 
ſeven or ten years (excluding, however, 1595), the clergy 
could ſuſtain no Joſs; gor would after valuations, in conſe - 
quence of CEO RN the value of money, be re- 
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Ates 105 SEP they direct, that a tits 
tereſt: may deliver in their claims, and the riglits 
an which they claim, againſt à certain day. | 
Tboſe being afterwards examined by the eom 


miſſionets (who are neither more nor leſs than 


arbiters appointed by the legiſlature), their deci. 
ſion conſtitutes the law in regard to the right by 
which the individual proprietors hold the lands, 
Which by the arbiter's award is aſſigned to them. 
In place, therefore, of multiplying acts of parlia: 


ment reſpecting che adjuſtment of tithes! ad infi- 


mitum, one only, and rthat a very ſhort one, ſeems 
neceffary, authoriſing his Majeſty to arbitrate be. 
tween:the owners of tithes and the landholders; 


| IG award, like that of the commiſſion- 
: ers appointed undet acts of parliament for en- 


e ee 2 _ e the: nn 1 
82 Meng laid! Foal all DEER? 1 
will not be expected chat any attempt will be 
made to combat the little diſliculties that may be 
ſtarted againſt the praQticability of carrying the 
meaſures founded thereon into effect. Thele 
abe wiſdom of the arbiter: is fully ſufficient to 

obviale. One thing is certain, viz. chat a de- 
ee pronounced by ſuch high authori- 
ity and founded on thele principles, would give 
- Univerſal. ſatisfadton to every party concerned, 
and to every conſiderate pegs _ that ns 
88 0 m. e e FF 22 3a: 1 25 "$0 
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SECTION 8 


The Pore Laws and Poor? s Rates 


%.- 


8 i 
Mes in order, 5 ſeavecly leſs oppreſſive 


to the. farmer, or injurious to the intereſts of 
| agriculture | in England, a are the nine s laws and 


Hom 's rates. | | 1 
The poor's laws and poor s rates, thoſe moſt 


1 A of all impolitic laws, were unqueſtion- 
ably eſtabliſhed on principles, and from motives, 


that do honour to the feelings of the legiſlative 
body of the time in which they were enacted. 
They were conſidered, not only by thoſe who 
framed and ſupported them, but by all ſenſible 


and intelligent people, as the wiſeſt and moſt 
a. of human inſtitutions, - They had 


for their chief object the comfortable ſubſiſtence 


ok thoſe who, feeble through age or misfortune, 


- ere rendered incapable. of exerting themſelves 
in ſuch,a manner as to procure from their la- 


| bour a ſufficient ſupply of the neceſſaries of life, 
and that by means the moſt rational, namely, 
by compelling thoſe who poſſeſſed none, or but 
a ſmall ſhare, of . the milk of human kindneſs” 


to contribute in an equal proportion with thoſe 


* from liberal | and beneficent diſpoſitions, 
Vor. IV, Do ie would 
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would have continued to do ſo without legal - 
compulſion. It was expected, that the enacting 
of theſe laws would have had the effect of intro- 
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ducing a ſpirit of induſtry among the lower 


ranks; which, while it tended to render the ope- 
ration of the poor's laws in a very ſmall degree 


burdenſome to the wealthy part of the communi- 
ty, would alſo have greatly promoted the. pro- 
ſperiry of the nation, But how blind is human 
foreſight, and how imperfect all human inſtitu- 
tions! Theſe laws, from the eſtabliſhment of 


which ſo many happy effects were expected to 
reſult, have tended to conſequences of the moſt 
. alarming nature; conſequences which, if effec- 


tual meaſures are not ſpeedily taken to avert 


5 them, may: and probably” will won. end in uni- 


verſal ruin. 

Lord Kames, in bis Suszebes of the Hiſtory 
of Man, obſerves, that in Dr Davenant's time 
the poor's rates were about . 700,000 annual- 
ly. In 1764 they amoynted to L. 2, 000500. 


_ In 2773 they amounted te E. 3,000,000, equal 


to ſix ſhillings in the pound land-tax.” So that 


if they have increaſed in an equal ratio ſince 
the year 1773, which will got be denied, they 
- cannot now (1796) be leſs than L. 9,000,000, 
: equal, by the above calculation, wo den 1 88 : 
in the pound land-tax. 


The poor's laws, norvithſtanding ab e enormous 
alleflivergs to WOT 1 give riſe, are by no 
CS bg "Wang 
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but a ſhort time after the cnactment of theſe 


laws that .the public were Aren with 5 oe 
mous lang 8 5 


| Hang forrow, . away care, 
The pariſh i is Wen to. maintain us. 


8 how much this 8 1 to be 
fete on the minds of the generality of that 


deſcription of for whoſe benefit theſe laws 
were framed, is well known to all who live un- 
der their influence. They require not to be re- 


minded how neceſſary it is become to endea- 
vour, by every poſſible means, to curb that ſpirit 


of licentiouſneſs which ſo generally reigns with - 


in the walls of a pariſh work-houſe ; whence 


| ſhame and honeſt pride 8 to de for ever ba. 
| a_—_ To ae 


The ſubje& of the 8 i is too compli- 


5 me to be fully explained j in a work of this na- 
ture; but in ſo far as they bear hard upon the 


agriculture of England, it 1s Oy take 
notice of them. 


Theſe laws, from no alteration 1 been 5 
| ante to the ſpecies of property aſſeſ. 

_ fable in virtue thereof, although they might have 
pms conkilered owe at the time wc) were 


d. 1% 
mean ended with the REINER which were - 

expected. In place of tending to improve the 
morals, or to increaſe the induſtry of the poor, 
they have had quite a contrary effect. It was 
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enadted,; have: in conſecinencs of the alteration 
of circumſtances that have gradually taken place, 
decome almoſt intolerably oppreſſive on the land- 
ed intereſt; while the merchant, the manufac- 
trurer, and the moneyed man, are either entirely 
exempted, or but in a very ſmall degree affect- 
ed. In ſhort, poor's rates, according to the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment, is the moſt partial tax that 
ever was levied in this or in any other country. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth, when poor's 
rates were firſt eſtabliſhed, the commeree and 
manufactures of England were in their infancy, 
and three per cents. India bonds, exchequer. bills, 
©. ferip omnium, Sc. were unknown, That being 
the caſe, permanent property only, as the rents 
of lands and houſes,” could fall under the view 
of the then legiſlators as ſubject to aſſeſſment. 
Hence the reaſon why theſe laws, which, as for- 
merly obſerved, may be ſuppoſed to have been 
arranged on equitable principles, according to 
the ſtate of matters at. the time, have now be- 
come an engine of oppreſſion againſt two de- 
' ſeriptions of people, the proprietors and farmers. 
That this is the caſe, is obvious on the moſt cur- 
ſory view of the ſubje&. The poor's rates, for 
inſtance, in the pariſh of Kettering, in the coun- - 
ty of Northampton, were laſt year (1 795) at fif- 
„teen e in "Wh youre w rack rent *, Sup- 
| ; © poſe, 
F The writer FED NAY informed, chat, 5 m ths eity of 
| Norwich, the anc rates VE: the fame year at twenty- 
| e 
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ole? therefore, that a proprietor in that pariſh 
Was entitled to receive L. 1000 of rent from his 


tenants, they would at the ſame time have to 


pay the overſeers of the poor L. 7 50 © o 
Suppoſe further, that a merchant Cd 


manufacturer, or ſtock- holder re- 


ol ſiding in the ſame pariſh, bad a 


clear annval revenue of L. 1750; 
: "ariſing from the profits of trade, 
or the intereſt of money i in the © 


fonds, he would probably poſſeſs 18 Fey 1 


houſes at zn eſtabliſhed rent of 
| e Ia which caſe his 
© allefſment for the maintenance of 
- the Bone would amount to nit 45 o o 


bo 7 
. * 7 4 
EST 
* 


+ e this it appears, that the land owner 
ang n eſtate of the value of L. 1750 a- 


8 ar, pays upwards, of L. 700 towards the ſup- . 
| port of the poor beyond what could be legallß 


demanded from the merchant, the manufactu- 
rer, or the ſtock- holder, under ſimilar circum. ' 


Hance, in dezent to the extent of funds. Were 


3 


+. the 


. 
— 4 os 
* 


Pak Cilliags in 1 8 that i is, „ the tenant nas 
I.. 20 to his landlord, he was obliged to pay L. 24 towards 
the maintenance of the poor. The cauſe of ſo high an aſ- 
feſſment was, as may eaſily be ſuppoſed, owing to the fai- 


lure of the manufactures i in conſequence of the war. 


<< N 4 \ 
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: IJ the land-holders the only perſons that ſuffer by 


this partial, and conſequently. oppreſſive tax, -it 
would not be generally regretted ; as it is well 
. known that it is to their ſupineneſs in not applying 
to the legiſlature for an alteration of the exifting 
poor's laws, that the evil has arrived at ſuch a 
height, and that ſuch heavy aſſeſſments are ren- 
dered neceflary ; but the farmers, unfortunately, 
are alſo ſufferers, and, owing to the concurrence 
of ſeveral cauſes, frequently to a very conſider- 


MP, able extent. In the inſtance now mentioned, 


Viz. the pariſh' of Kettering, the poor's rates, pre- 


; vious to the commencement of the war, did not 


exceed 5; s. in the pound: ſo that from that pe- 
riod, and during its continuance, a tenant pay- 
ing L.-100.a-year of rent to his landlord, has 


to pay L. 30 of additional poor's rates, and that 
whether he poſſeſſes his farm under leaſe or at 


| the will of his landlord, If the farm be held 
under leaſe for a term of years, the tenant can 


have no recourſe on the landlord, who general- 


Iy ſtipulates that he ſhall pay all pariſn- taxes. If, 


9 on the other hand, it be held from year to year, 
the tenant's, from that circymſtance, ſo depen- 


dent on the proprietor that he dare not make the 
leaſt objection againſt paying the additional 


py aſſeſſment, from an apprehenſion of being turn- . 


ed out of his farm, and thereby deprived of the 
means of providing for his family. The pro 
Ou. therefore yay . 2 poor's 


rates ä 
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rates, the tenants being ſubjecd in payment 


of ſuch as are rendered neceffary in conſequence 
bol the nation being at any time engaged in war, 
or that a ſtagnation of paper- eredit, or any other 
_ circumſtance occurs whereby the manufacturers 
are interrupted. While the manufacturers can 
promote their own intereſt by employing the 
labouring elaſs of people, they do ſo; but when 


they perceive they can no longer benefit them- 
felyes, they ſend them home to their different 


; pariſhes, to be maintained at the farmer's ex- 
penee till the return of peace, or other favour- 


able circumſtances occur, to create a new demand 


for manufacturing hbourerss Mr Marſhall, in 


his Rural Economy of the Weſt of England, 
Vol. I. p. 290, mentions, as an evidenee of the 


miſchief whieh manufacturers are capable of en- 


failing on agriculture, * That a woollen manu- 
facture was ſome time ago ſet on foot at Mod- 


bury, and carried on with fpirit and with ſuc- 
ceſs to the individuals who proſecuted it; but 
their end being anſwered, the manufacture 
ccaſed, and all the vice and debility which it 


bad drawn together were left as a load upon the 


| pari/s, The conſequence of which is, the oc- 


eupiers of land within the townſhip of Modbury 
are now. paying. five ſhillings in the pound to 
the poor, while thoſe of the furrounding pariſhes 


do not pay two ſhillings.” Numerous inſtances : 
"0 ou lort * nn to prove, that 
| | Sree "_m_ 
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while the manufacturers pocket all the profit that 
.can be derived from employing theſe people in 
proſperous times, they conſign them to the far- 


mer charge the moment the wages which they 


chooſe to give is inadequate to their mainte- 
nance, or when they, the manufacturers, cannot 
_—_ by continuing them in their ſervice. 


One other circumſtance connected with the 


. Poor's laws of England requires to be mentioned 
as productive of many evil conſequences, name- 


. that which regards the gaining a ſettlement 


_ In a pariſh. It was ſtated in the Introduction 


how much ſuperior the ſituation of all ranks of 
people was in this country than in ſome parts of 


the continent of Europe; particularly in Ruſſia, 


where the peafantry may be conſidered as ap- 
pendages of the ſoil, being doomed to cultivate 


a particular tract of land, whoever became the 
proprietor. It is with much regret the writer 
muſt mention, that a ſpecies of ſlavery exiſts in 
England-nearly of the ſame nature with that now 
mentioned. Can that country be called free 
where the great body of the people are bound to 


reſide i in the particular ſpots where they were 


born? Yet this is certainly the cafe in England. 
The peaſantry of the preſent day are bound by 
laws, enacted long before they were born, to 
confine themſelves to their own pariſh ; and if 
perchance they emigrate to a ſtrange country, al- 
though perhaps only to the adjoining pariſh, they 

' RE 25 | are 
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are not only prevented from exerciſing the rights 
of active citizens; but when there is the leaſt 


_ proſpect of their becoming | burdenſome; to the 
inhabitants, they arc hunted home like a parcel 


of ſtrayed: cattle or ſheep that had overleaped 
the incloſures in which they were confined. 


Why not permit the poor to ſeek a livelihood 


| Wherever work offers, or inclination” leads 


M them? In place of being ſubjected to be taken 


up as vagrants, if found out of their own pariſh, 


a @ pariſh perhaps in which they cannot find em- 


pleyment, would it not be for the intereſt of 
the community were they permitted to go where 


they could render eſſential ſervice to the public, 


and where they have a certainty of ſupporting 


themſelves and their families, without being re- 


duced to the neceſlity of making a mortify- 
ing application to an unfeeling pariſh officer ? 


Were ſuch an alteration to take place, bot! 
the rich and the poor would experience the bene. 


fit. But while the laws of pariſh ſettlements re- 


while they boaſt of the liberty they enjoy, reflect 
on theſe, and they will find that they accord not 


with genuine liberty; that wherever ſuch laws 


are in force, rational liberty muſt be — 15 
2s in ſhackles. | 


- While this order of thidge' remains, while tha 


manufacturers ſhall continue in a great mea- 


ſure exempted from contributing towards the ex- 


Von., V. . 


main on their preſent footing, let Engliſhmen, 
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penge of maintaining thoſe people who have be- 
come old and infirm, in their ſervice; while the 
farmers are ſubjected to ſuch heavy exactions on 
every interruption to which the manufactures of 
the country are liable - agriculture muſt remain 
in a languid ſtate, and the i of the * 
continue depreſſed. 

But let us turn to a more aha ſubject, 
and by deſeribing the manner in which the poor 
in Scotland are maintained, evince in how ſmall 
à degree the expence of their maintenance af. 
feQs the agriculture of that country). 


The ſum neceſſary to maintain the poor in any 


me. pariſſ in Scotland; eſpecially in the 
country, amounts only to a few pounds in the 
year; which may be aceounted for. by ſtating the 
ſimple manner in which they live; - oatmeal 
cooked in various ways, and potatoes, being 


their principal food When reduced, by unfore · 


ſeen accidents, or old age, to have recourſe to 
the pariſh for relief, they are ſatis fied with a very 
_ mall ſom, two or three ſhillings in a month; 
aſking in charity what their neighbours in the 
| ſame claſs in England demand as a matter of 
right. Indeed: few, but ſuch as are deſticute 
of: relations able. to ſapport them, make the 
application; it being eonſidered diſgracefal; both. 
to themſelves andi their. relations, to have their 
names entered on what is called ithe. poor roll. 


5 The money neceflary. for the. ſupport-of the. 
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poor is, for the moſt part, made up of voluntary 


a: contributions from the more wealthy inhabi- 


tants, which takes place every Lord's day be- 
fore or after divine ſer vice. There is alſo an old 
Scotch act of Parliament ſtill in force, by which 
the proprietors and tenauts are liable to be af- 
fefſed equally in ſuch additional ſum as may be 
judged neceflary to ſupport the poor of each pa- 
riſh: but this act is very feldom put in force, ex- 
cept in large towns, or in thoſe pariſhes in the 
neighbourhood of the mountainous parts of the 
country, where the greateſt number of nn moor 
ple refide, 

The flaviſh law of pariſh ſettlement is unknown 
in Scotland; the labouring poor, like the rich, are 
at liberty to ſettle where they can diſpoſe of their 
time, or their talents, to the belt advantage. 
Should à poor family, aſter having received ſup- 
ply from the funds of the pariſh in which they 
reſide, remove to another, that pariſh in which 
they formerly reſided, in ſome caſes, ſupply 
their neceſſities for two or three years after 
their removal; at the expiration of which period 
they become titles to receive a ſhare of the 
funds of that pariſh in which they are reſident. 
But although this regulation has, it is believed, 

che ſanction of law, there are very few inſtances 
where it becomes neceſſary to enforce it, | : 
The maintenance of the poor in Scotland 
catinvt therefore be laid to be oppreflive to aty © 

9 - cClaſs 
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claſs or deſcription of the inhabitants. The wri.. 


ter, however, cannot avoid laying hold of this 
opportunity cf remarking, that a diſpoſition to 


encourage the introduction of poor's laws appear 


to evince nſelf in many parts of that kingdom. 

A pqaund rate is already eſtabliſhed in Berwick- 
ſhire; 3 d. or 4d. on the acre of improved land 
is payable by the farmers; and in many coun- 
try pariſhes in other diſtrifts yearly  afſeſſments 
are made. Should the negligence of the pro- 
prietors to the ſituation of the poor be the means 


of rendering the eſtabliſhment of additional poor's 


laws neceſſary, their conduct muſt be conſidered 
by every thinking perſon as reprehenſible to, the 
highelt degree, The exiſting laws are fully ſuffi. 


cient for the purpoſe of ſecuring the means of 


| ſubſiſtence to the induſtrious poor. By their 


being at liberty to continue to reſide in the place 


here they had ſpent the active part of life, af. 

ter they are able no longer to procure them- 
| ſelves the neceſſaries of life by the labour of 
their hands, the manufaQurers are compelled to 
contribute more liberally to their relief than if, un- 
der the authority of laws of ſettlement, the manu- 

facturers, or mercantile or moneyed people, re- 
ſidiog in towns, had it in their power to order 


them, in the decline of life, when their period 


of labour is for ever paſt and gone, to the pa- 
riſhes in the country in which they were born. 


4 late Publication bears the title of France 
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a Warning to Britain !—Let the proprietors of 
Scotland ever conſider the ſituation of England, 


in conſequence of eſtabliſhing impolitic poor's 


laws, as a warning to. them againſt any inno- 
vation of that nature. Let it be theirftudy that 


the poor in Scotland ſhall paſs the remainder of 


their days without ever having to apprehend the 

fear of want; but let them never make ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment as can tend, in any degree, to ren- 

der morality. and induſtry empty names. 

1 The following very ſenſible obſervations, con. 

tained in the Scots Farmer, vol. i. p. 253, re- 
ſpecting the operation of the poor's laws in Eng- 


land, merit the moſt particular attention of eve. 
ry proprietor in both kingdoms. <4 For my own 


part (ſays the writer), I am not ſo well ſatisfied 
of the goodneſs of theſe things (the mode of le- 


vying taxes for the ſupport of the poor, and the 


manner in which they are maintained): I am 
for doing good to the poor, but I differ in opi- 


nion about the means. I think the beſt way of 


doing good to the poor is not making them eaſy 


in poverty, but leading or driving them out of 
it. In my youth I travelled much, and I obſer- 
ved in different countries, that the more public 
proviſions were made for the poor, the leſs they 
provided for themſelves, and of courſe became 
poorer; and, on the contrary, the leſs was done 
for them, the more they did for themſelves, and 
e richer. There is no country in the 

| 5 world 
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world where ſo. many. wks 


when they are fick and lame, founded and main - 


ſes for the uged of both t, together with a 
folemn general law made by the rich to ſubje& 
their eſtates to a heavy tax for the ſupport of the 
poor, as in England. Under all theſe obliga- 
tions are our poor modeſt, humble, and thank- 
ful? and do they uſe their beſt endeavours to 
maintain themſelves and lighten our ſhoulders 
of this burden? On the contrary, I affirm that 


there is no country in the world in which the 


poor are more idle, diffolute, drunken, and in- 
folent.. The day you paſſed that act (addreſſing 


| himſelf to the public), you took away from be- 


fore their eyes the greateſt of all inducements 
to indaſtry, frugality, and ſobriety, by giving 
tdem a dependence on ſomewhat elſe than a 

_ careful aceumulation during youth and health 
for ſupport in age and fickneſs. In fort, yoa 
offered a premium for the encouragement of idle- 
zeſt, and you ſhould not now wonder that it bas 
had its ect in tbe thereaſe of poverty. Repeal 
that law, and you will ſoon ſee a change in their 
manners. Saint Monday and Saint Tueſday will 
| fooh ceaſe to be holidays, Six days ſhalt thou 


labour, tough one of the old Eommandments, 
long treated as ont of date, will again be looked 


3 as 4 teſpectable * laduſtty will in. 
creaſe, 


u are eſtabliſhed 
for them; ſo many hoſpitals to receive them 
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untary charities; ſo many alms-hou- | 
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ereaſe, and with it plenty, among the lower peo« 
ble. Their circumſtances N. mend; and more 


vill be done for their happineſs, by inuring 
them. to provide for themſelves, than could be 
done by dividing all your eſtates among them.“ 
- Fhe good ſenſe contained in theſe obſetva - 
| tions. ought to make à deep impreſſion on the 
minds of all who read them, as every day's ex- 
perience proves that the poor's laws in England, 
u they are preſently executed, are attended 
Vith all the evils above deſcribed; and that an 
alteration. of them has become indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary, as one of the moſt effectual means that 
| can be Wane for ane the conſtitution 
| entire. BE: 
The Britiſh legiſlature has been for ſome 6 dns 
greatly. alarmed at the rapid increaſe of the 
poorꝰs rates in England, and ſeems fully ſenſible 
of the: pernicious conſequences likely to enſue, 
without ſome radical cure is ſpeedily applied. 
Of what nature that may be, the writer will not 
hazard: a, conje cure. Very material alterations 
muſt at all cvonts neceſſarily take place in re. 
gard ta the objeQs of taxation, as well as in re- 
ſpe& to the modes in which the money levied is 
expended, - At preſent. a ſyſtem of peculation 
kems, eſtabliſhed, in too many- inſtances, 
thoſe-whoſe-province- it is to expend the money 
ſo levied for the purpoſes to which the law · di- 
reQs it  tHould be 1 The ſhameful ex- 
1 | | Pence 
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pence of litigations between pariſhes, reſpeQing 
the ſettlement of individual paupers, and the ex- 


travagant charge often incurred in tranſporting | 
them from one pariſh to another, according to 


the preſent ſyſtem, is often ſo great, as to add 
very conſiderably to the ſum total neceflary to 
be levied on the Cara wad oy rags Inha- 


bditants. 


The eſtabliſhment of friendly ſocieties would 
4 certainly, as formerly mentioned, be attended 
with very beneficial conſequences; and per- 
haps, in place of countenancing the induſtrious 
labourers in thus providing a fund, whence, in 

caſe of accident or old age, they might draw 


ſupplies, it might be highly proper to frame a 


law, whereby labourers of all deſcriptions ſhould 
be compelled: to aſſign a portion of the fruits of 


weir labour, during the period of their health 
and ſtrength, in order to- eſtabliſh a fund for : 
their relief, or the relief of their neighbours, 


when misfortunes overtake them. The eſta- 
bliſhment of provident ſocieties or clubs, where- 
dy, during the period that the members are in 


- health, and in the vigour of life, they may, by a | 
ſmall weekly payment; make a ſuitable proviſion 


from the fruits. of their own induſtry againſt the 


period when ſickneſs, misfortune, or old age and 


infirmity, ſhall overtake them, is a meaſure the 


more it is known the more it mt meet wu ge- i 
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By ſome, provident ſocieties may be thought 
very remotely, if at all, connected with the ſub- 
| je&'of Britiſh agriculture. To the more intelli- 
gent, the beſt means of providing for the indu- 
ſtrious peaſantry, whoſe © rough laborious hand,” 
as it was formerly obſerved, allows the wealthy 
to live in indolence and eaſe, will always be an 
intereſting ſubje&. The more ſo it mult prove, 


as the ſuggeſting proper meaſures for that effect, 
if attended to, will infallibly remove, in a great 


degree, the load of poor's rates which hangs 
like a mill-ſtone about the neck of the Engliſh 
farmers; a load which, if effectual meaſures be 
not in a ſhort time adopted to remove, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be attended with conſequences of the 


molt alarming nature, as its weight is increaſing | 
with ſuch rapidity, that in a few years it mult , 


become altogether inſupportable. 
The friendly ſocieties (ſays a very reſpe&t« 
able writer), voluntarily entered into by the in- 
duſtrious poor, have relieved many a worthy 
character in the times of their ſickneſs, infirmi- 
ties, misfortunes, and old age, in a more ample 
and comfortable manner than they would have 
been provided for by the pariſh levies. Why 
may not all the poorer ſort in their youth be 
_ compelled to provide, out of their induſtry, for 
their old age and infirmities? Why may not 
the poor of every pariſh be by law created 
friendly ſocieties? Suppoſe the maſter of every 
Vol., IV. X ſervant 
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ſervant and labourer was obliged to retain, out 
of the wages of each, three-pence a week, and 


pay the ſame in the refpeQive names of ſuch 


ſervants and labourers into the pariſh ſtock. 
When a ſervant or labourer removes from one 
| pariſh to another, he might be entitled to a cer- 
tificate from the pariſh he leaves (if he has drawn 


no pay) of the amount of the ſum total he has 


contributed; and when he has gained a ſettle- 
ment in another pariſh, that pariſh might be en- 
titled to draw on the firſt for the money the 
pauper has paid ; ſo that every man may draw 
his fortune after him, which may prevent many 
a litigation reſpecting the ſettlement of the poor, 
and be a great ſpur to induſtry *.” _ 


Mr Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the 


Welt of England, mentions, that ſeveral of theſe 


valuable inſtitutions have exiſted in Devonſhire 


for about thirty years; and that their good ef- 
| feQts are ſo evident, that the encouragement of 
them ought to become a national object of the 
firſt magnitude; not more with a view to leſſen 


the preſent heavy burdens of the poor's rates, 


than to inſtil into the lower claſſes of ſociety a 
principle of frugality, and a ſenſe of ſocial du- 
ties, which theſe meetings, under ſuitable regu- 
lations, cannot fail of he ten 

| As 


„R. B. Anderſon's Letter in the Annals of A 


Es vol. ii. p. 4. 
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As there is perhaps no perſon in theſe king- 


doms who has devoted more time and attention 
to the important ſubje& of making a proper 
proviſion for the poor of England, without ren- 
dering that proviſion a burden on a portion on- 
ly of the community (the proprietors and far- 
mers), than Mr Pew of Shafiſbury, the peru- 
fal of the general outlines of his plan for the ge- 
neral prevention of poverty, as publiſhed in the 


Ich vol. of the Bath Papers, cannot fail to prove 


extremely intereſting to every humane and ju- 
dicious reader. After ſtating, in a letter addreſ- 
ſed to- Mr Roſe of the Treaſury (by whom he 
had been applied to for his opinion regarding 
friendly ſocieties), that if the collection of a 


ſmall but voluntary tax upon the ſober and in- 


duſtrious citizen (alluding to theſe ſocieties) for 
his own uſe when in diſtreſs, be in ſome degree 
' beneficial, he conceives that the collection of a 
ſtill ſmaller, though compulſitory, tax upon all 
ranks of men, the idle, the improvident, and the 


irreſolute, as well as the induſtrious citizen, for 


the ſane purpoſe, would be a meaſure as much 
more bencficial as it is more extenſive, he goes 
on to detail his plan in the following words, viz. 


„ Clauſe I. That a proper officer be appointed | 


for ſuch an extent of diſtrict as he may be ſup- 
poſed conveniently to ſuperintend, to take a liſt 
of the names and places of abode of all males 
| | Sz -: aboye 
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manner as the liſt is made out for the militia. 
II. That every ſuch male pay two-pence per 


week, and every ſuch female three farthings or 
one penny per week, into the hands of the above 
F inne fene ane to me Tes. 


ed. 
III. The aj alin ſhall bis 8 to 
furwiſh employment for all ſuch as are willing 
to work, and who cannot find it for themſelves. 
Whether this officer ſhould be choſen annually 
in rotation, after the manner of an overſeer, or 


| | whether he ſhould be a permanent officer upon 
an adequate {allary;: will be a matter of future 


conſideration; but if the latter, he ſhould be 
os by the community, and not out of the fund. 
IV. All the poor being thus ſure of -employ- 


; ment, the maſter or miſtreſs for whom they 


work ſhould be juſtified i in retaining theſe ſums 


reſpectively out of their wages; and whether 


they do ſo or not, they ſhould (in default of the 


individual) be anſwerable to the officer for its 


| payment. All maſters and miſtreſſes of families 
ſhould in like manner be anſwerable for their 


ſervants; and al wen 10 en $6: tos 


their inmates. - 7 5 | 
V. Theſe ſums would be 3 e to 


5 the general treaſurer of the diviſion, A ſhould 


give: ſufficient ſecurity for the ſame. - 


x 1 « 
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. wa of this fund uy male who 1 is real- | 
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ly incapable of labour ſhould (by ne 
certificate from the above officer) have a right 1b 


demand from the treaſurer five ſhillings per week 
for the firſt ſix months, ſhould his illneſs laſt ſo 
Jong, and four ſhillings per weck after that pe- 


Tiod, until/he again become capable of labou. 
Every female ſhould have a right to demand 7 


two e and ſixpence per week for the firſt 


ſix months, and afterwards two ſhillings per 


week, until ſhe be again. able to work: ſhe 
ſhould alſo be entitled to four weeks full pay at 


every lying-in. Every male above the age of 
ſixty-five years, whether capable of labour or 
not, ſhould be entitled to four ſhilling per week 
during life. Every female . . 1 "age 5 


two ſhillings. 


vi: VII. Any . 3 FFAs children 8 ; 
nine years of age ſhould be entitled to one ſhil. 
ling and ſixpence per week, until the eldeſt 


mould have attained the age of nine years; and 
if he has more than three under that age, he 


mould be entitled to one ſhilling and ſixpence 


per week for each above that number; and 
il any one or more of his children ſhould: hap- 


pen to be idiotic, inſane, or otherwiſe ſo far 
diſabled, either in body or mind, as to be utterly 
incapable of labour, each of them ſhould ſtill be 


conſidered as under the age of nine ee and 
r for-accordingly. 
0 0 a mother ſhould be left a widow with theee 
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children under nine years. of age, /ſhe ſhould be 
5 entitled to receive five ſnillings; if with two chil. 
dren, three ſhillings; and if with one child, one 
ſhilling and ſixpence per week; if with more 
than three under that age, one ſhilling per week 
for each above that number; it being admitted 
that all her time is taken up by three, and allow. 
ance made for it, but that ſne is capable of look- 
ing after, and taking care of; a greater number, 
The wives of men ſerving in the militia, and in 
the army or navy, ſhould, during the abſence of 
their huſbands, be conſidered and aeg for in 
all reſpects as widows. hi 
Ik a child ſhould be left an aha an f binder "I 
years of age, two ſhillings. per week ſhould be 
allowed from the fund for its maintenance; if 
more than one of the ſame family, one ſhilling 
and fixpence per week for each above that num- 
ber. As there is probably no leſs friendſhip 
-  among(t the lower than amongſt the higher or- 
ders of ſociety, it would generally happen that 
ſome friend or relation of the deceaſed would 
gladly take charge of the children, provided they 
could do ſo without eſſential loſs to themſelves. 
This regulation would effectually prevent that 
loſs; and to compenſate in ſome degree for the 
want of parental affe ction, ſixpence per week 
more is allowed for the maintenance of an or- 
phan, or a family of orphans, than for a child, 
or A _ of ne who ſtill retain their 
7 Ss mother. 
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mother. If, however, any beings ſhould be ſo 


uncommonly unfortunate as not to be thus adopt- 


| ed, the officer above-mentioned ſhould be ob- 


iged to provide a receptacle for them, which he 
will always be able to do for the ſum or . 
above-mentioned. 2 | 

VIII. All children above nine years of age, I 
in health, ſhould, if they have no parents, or 
their parents are not able to provide for them, 


be out . the manner of een appron- o 


tices. | 
I. Al eſis: pong or refaſing to pay. 


EZ their contribution, ſhould be committed to hard 


labour i in the daun of RE for the whe 
F . if the fan ſhould at euy i time fall ſhort of 


» m_— 
* 


the neceſſary demands upon it, the deficiency” 


ſhould be made up by a pariſh rate, collected in 


the ſame manner as at preſent 3 but without any 

ſenſe of obligation on the part of the multitude 
(for there would: be no Poor), who ſhould in all 
caſes receive their relief f in the nature of a de- 5 


, 5 N 
mand. 


„Ib If FR fand (as lt e would haps 


pen) ſhould increaſe beyond the neceſſary de- 


| mands upon it, the ſurplus ſhould on no occa- 


ſion be diverted to any other purpoſe than the 


| benefit of the ſubſcribers 3 but when the price 
of grain exceeded that which brings it eaſily 


within the reach of the multitude (ſuppoſe 63. 
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e 6s. d. the Wincheſter buſhel); every 60 
who had three children or more under nine 


years of age” ſhould have a right to demand 
ſuch a ſum as, in proportion to the number of 


his family, would reduce the various neceſſary 


articles of life (taking wheat as the ſtandard) to 


a moderate price; and, indeed, 1 think in all 
caſes, when the price of grain exceeds that pro- 
portion at which the induſtrious labourer can af. 


ford to come to market, ſound policy, as well as 


common humanity, requires that all large families 
ſhould be entitled to receive ſuch a ſum as above 
ſpecified, although it ſhould be rage to col- 
lect a rate for the purpoſe. - 


I need not perhaps add, 1050 every Us: en- 


e ei money ſhould give ample ſecurity 

for his integrity, and the faithful diſcharge of 
bis duty; that due checks ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
to prevent embezzlement; and that all accounts 

' | ſhould be made up and balanced ſo frequently 
2s to prevent the probability of miſtakes. 


And ſtill more effectually to ſecure the com- 


plete execution of the plan, it would perhaps be 


neceſſary to appoint a general inſpector of the 
funds, who, with the aſſiſtance of a few ſubordi- 


nate officers, would probably. be able to _ 
| tend. the whole kingdom.“ 
No apology is- requiſite for May at full | 
: length the heads of a plan which, if carried into 
225 ae by the legiſlature, muſt in its conſe- 
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; quenees:promote moſt eſſentially the' well-being 


ol the great body of the people, as well as the 


intereſts of thoſe concerned in the commerce, 


manufactures, and -agrigulture / of the country. f 
Ihe eſtabliſhment of friendly or: provident o. 


cieties has, in numerous inſtances, been found 
productive of the moſt ſalutary effects; and were 


ET they as well ſupported. and countenanced in all 


the counties of Great Britain as they are in 
that of Monmouth *, where, in conſequence of 


; the country eee magnanimouſly deſi. | 
ting their names may be inrolled in the liſt of 
contributing members, every degree of ſupport 


and countenance is given, compulſitory acts of 


parliament might be rendered unneceſſary. But 


as that mode of conduct, however laudable, will 


not in all probability be generally adopted, it 


would certainly be for the intereſt of all con- 
cerned were an act of parliament to be paſſed 
framed on the principles ſo 1 ae by 
"Mie Pew. 


Buy ſuch an act, added to the 3 "th 


metly propoſed reſpecting building cottages, the fi. 


tuation of the peaſantry and others in the labour- 


ing claſs in this country would be moſt materi. 
ally improved; and while the farmers and ma- 


N would thereby in time procure an 
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England is held under lords of manors 


| eopyhold or cuſtomary | tenure, fubject to the | 


payment of fines on the alienation of the pro- 


perty, the death of the lord or of the tenant, 


and alſo to the payment of certain yearly rents, 
and the performance of various ſervices. == 

That this ſort of tenure ſhould be conſidered 
Widibly a6's Filled; but alſo as” an obſtacle 


do agricultural improvement, cannot appear ſur- 
|  Priling, when it is remarked that the lord- of the 


manor is entitled to two years improved value 
| of the Feng ae on the death of the copyhold 
|  teriant;or' on; the alienation of the property. 


| Vier ſuch circumſtances it is not probable that 


me poſſeſſors will be diſpoſed to a liberal expen · 


diture of money on the improvement of reh 


held by a tenure of this reſtricted kind. 


The ſervices performable by the 8 = 
of copyhold lands in the north-weſt of England 
in particular are diſgraceful i in the extreme, and 


44 


ſuch as, in a free country, ought to be for ever 
aboliſhed, They conlit of cutting, drying, and 
Sd © ps "AY 


+4465, constpEi ABLE po ha of the lands of 
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Fo and if not, complies 
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leading abs lord's peats, ploughing and ktrow- 
ing bis land, reaping his corn, making his hay, 
carrying his letters, &c. ywhenever and how of. 
ten ſuch ſerviees ate derhahded®; It could not 
certainly be a matter of much difficulty to ar- 
range general term, on whit copybolders might 
have it in their power to enfranchiſe their eſtates, 
by payment of a certain ſum to the lords of ma- 
Wh for ſhe total abolition. of this remain of the 
udal ſyſtem. So. far as the writer | knows, 
Jords of manors may, a8 the, law now ſtands, 
make any arbitrary, demand ithey, pleaſe on their 
_ yaſſals for the enfranchilement of their lands; 
| led with, they muſt remain in 
the ſtate of flayery, above deſcribed. Whereas, 
were an equitable mode eſtabliſhed, whereby 
the copyholder could purchaſe his independence 
on reaſonable; terms, 10. Ens liloman would. con- 
tiaue in a ſtate of bondage, nor, would the im- 
provæment of the country be qhſtructed by the | 
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8 W to Tuch dati ſervices, they may conſole themſelves 


| with the releion, that! ſome of their betters, bone 6 of the 
2] of Eoglan are in @ fun ftustien. 
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ed a title to exerciſe theſe! rights as any of 
their predecefſors, it would be unjuſt to deprive 
| them of that priviledge without giving them an 
equitable compenſation; but” when the exerciſe 
of theſe rights ſtands in the way of improvitig 
the national territory, and of ſupplying the pub- 
lc markets with proviſions, it muſt be deemed 
oy in the legiſlature to pernilt. | mon ind 
exiſt, 511 10 0100 zi 18 bn 111 is e108 
It is very generally known, that" one great a. 5 
ide to improvement ariſes from à laudable 
anxiety in che cuſtomary tenants to have their 
little'patrimony deſcend to their children; Theſe 
mall properties (loaded with fines,” heriots, and 
|  Þ6ondays, joined to the neceſſary expence 'of 
Fe bringing up and educating a humerous family) - 
Can only be handed down from father to ſon by 5 
the utmoſt thrift, hard labour, and penurious 5 
| ring; ; and every little ſaving being hoarded uvß 
for the payment of the eventful fine, leaves no- | 3 
* Hhivg for the expence of travelling to ſee impro- — 
ved modes of culture; 10 gain knowledge of | 
the management and puciity of different breeds 
of ſtock; and to be convinced, by ocular proofs, 
that their on ſituations are capable of produ- 
eing ſimilar advantages : 2 and even ſhould"they 5 
de half inclined to adopt a new practice, pru- 
dence whiſpers, that ſhould the experiment fail. 
it would require the ſavings of many years to ; 
make good che deficiency.” 3 tefiures ” 
* bs 2 
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* f 


b on all hands: to he a on grievance 


done away on the. diviſion of common rights? 
3s yearly value of the various cuſtoms, fines, 
c. might de ſettled by commiſſioners, and 


dwenty five, or any. reaſonable: number of years 
- {purchaſe on-this yearly value, be the price of 


the. enfranchiſement, which might be paid, in 
money; or in land, at 3 or the r. 


| Dold tenant * Nai fs 
5 impoſible any ſolid. argument a hee 


ped. againſt the propriety, ol aboliſhing, without 


; rac every remain of the feudal ſyſtem, where 
n tends, in the ſmalleſt degree, to obſtruRt the 


general i improvement of the country. This may 


; de accompliſhed with-very lutle trouble. All that 


| appears neceſſary, in regard to copybold lands, 
for inſtance. is, either to adopt the plan above - 


mentioned, ot to pals one general act of parlia- 
ment, empowering thoſe who hold their eſtates 
only mediat 
a fubje& ſuperior, to demand of | that ſuperior, 


that, by means of legal proof, he ſhall aſcertain 


the actual yearly value in money or grain of 


* ſines payable. on the alienation of the pro- 


perty, the death of the ſuperior, or lord, or of 


the copyholder. W here perſonal ſetvices are 


e e eats, car ing 1 Wen Kc. 
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and check to improvement. Might not this de 
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; the value of theſe ſhould alſo be aſcertained, 
and the proprietors, ſo ſituated, have it in their 


power to become independent by paying a rea- 
fonable number of years purchaſe, or by making 


payment annually. of the ſum thus aſcertained, 


to be the value of theſe fines and ſervices. Were 


ſuch. an arrangement to be made, copybolders 
would have an inducement to cultivate their 
lands in the beſt poſſible manner; becauſe they, 


not the ſuperiors, would reap the profits ar 


from improved cultivation, But people thero - 
are who oppoſe any amendment, becauſe every 
alteration is a reform. Such people ought, how- 
ever, to reflect, chat alterations and reforms 
have taken place in all ages, and that it ig 
thereto owing our conſtitution remains ſo entire, 
A cuſtom, which it may not be improper here 
to rage D as it; e thoſe who enkimdied | 


Us at 1 commuted for certain Wes __ 


ments. Our hiſtorians aſſert “, that Evenus III. 


. cſtabliſhed an ordinance, whereby alotd of lande 
was entitled by law to the firſt night of every 


bride dwelling on his eſtate, or imported into 


it by marriage. This ordinance, after it had 


continued in force for à conſiderable period, 
was at laſt aboliſhed by Malcom Canmore, who 


ta 
b . 4. 6. 21, raue Fe 29. 
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1 5 80 a price at which every man might purchaſe . 
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that violation ; and which price was paid either 
in money or cos. A clauſe, reſpecting the 
 Merebetas- mulierum i is found in the oldeſt deeds 


exalted and paid among his countrymen in his 
ume; and they are {till conveyed in charters 
- yomes apron #0 onoghgt gg ond {ng 
Af in the barbarous'days of- Malcom Canmore 
this groſs. rdinance, which may be ſuppoſed ſo 
. | congenial to the diſpoſitions. of a rude uncivi- 
Med people as the feudal barons certainly were, 
eo osuld be commuted by che payment of a ſtipu- 
$4, lated fine, how: much more eaſy would it be in 
the preſent times to make an arrangement, where- 
by all ſuch; ſervices as above · mentioned ſhould 
be for ever aboliſhed? The continuance of ſuch 
_ laviſh cuſtoms muſt be attributed to the want 
. ol attention; not of energy; in the executive go · 
1 . e e a_ nmimmos 1:1 2: bas 
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5 Fnon What was ee eee 
0 crown:lands,” and which alſo applied to thoſe in 
pofſeſſion of bis Royal 'Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, the reader is not to learn, that they are 
neither in that improved ſtate into which they 
are capable of being put, nor productive to that 
| degrec which they might be rendered, were they 
in poſſeſſion of private individuals. So far as 
the writer has ſeen, he heſitates not to ſay, that - *-* 
without theſe lands are by ſome means or other _ 
improved, it would. be attended with no material : 
bad conſequences, in regard to ſupplying the 5 
public markets with proviſions, were the whole 
of them to be ſwallowed up by an earthquake. 
At preſent they are, as formerly obſerved, a 
blot on the map of Great Britain; and as ſuch 
they are likely to remain till the wiſdom of go- | 
vernment ſhall point out a way whereby they 
can, at a fair market price, become the property 
of thoſe who would be diſpoſed to expend mo- 
ney, labour, and attention, on the improvement 
of them. The circumſtance of theſe extenſive 
tracts of improyeable 8 remaining annexed to 
e E the 
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the crown, under any change of management 
that may, while they remain ſo annexed, be 
adopted, will always operate as an. unſurmount - 
able obſtacle to the improvement of them; 
wherezs, were they lotted off and ſold in the 
manner before ſugge 
give a ſpring te the ae en of the different 
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„theſe meaſures would 


5 edy. and complete 


them, but allo of:thgſc. in the 
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ih bs ad by chefs; Shiethier dvif or 
 teligious; expericrice has proved; are in ſcarcely 
avy'inſtirive' managed in fuck a way a as to inſure 
their pernianent improvement. he | 
lebe, or church lande (ſays: chi onder „ 
| ab Report of the County of Lancaſker), or any 
other appropfiated to the ſupport of meeting- 
houſes; and thofe lands which appertain to mall 
livings, purchaſed by the bounty of Queen Anne; 
are generally under a bad ſtate of cultivation; 
che uncertaitty of leaf depending on a contin- 
gency of x ſingle life, ng as ſtrong ob- 
| ſtacles to any degree of even moderate improve- 
ente; amd in conſequence they are in general 
under ehe very worſt ſort of management.“ 
This account of the management of church · lands 

| i ficicaly true when applied to other parts of 
England 'as well as to the county of Lancaſter; 

 Owiig ce the depreciation that has of late years * 
taken Wies in the value of money, it was once 
the'writer's opinion, that an equivalent for tithes 
ought to be given in property land; as any ar- 
| POR: founded on money, as 4 medium by 
T2, | which 


-% 


wich the endl i the eat was to be af. 


, i certained in future times, would be rendered 


very uncertain ; 3; whereas the produce of lands, 
at all times, bears 4 reference to the value of 
money at the time . He is, however, now 
fatisfied, that the mode of 3 arranging the tithes, 
mentioned in the former part of this chapter, is 
in exery reſpect ſuperior, to anꝝ other that can be 
ene aud has this advantage, namely, that 
e remain in the /poſſcſ- 
ſion of perſons whaſe families haye a permanent 
intereſt i in the improve! ent, of them; whereas, 
were. any part of them giyen off as glebe lands, 
the officiating clergyman, having only, a lifercnt = 
intereſt, it could not be ſuppoſed that any per- 
manent improvementi would be effected by him, 
or that he would. grant ſuch liberal, terms, to a 
tenant as would induce him to lay out ſuch ſums 
as were neceſſary to b Freda 185 render den 
productive. . 
The modes of leafing 1 either for a cri 
of twenty:one. years, renewable. on payment of 
a ſine at the end of every ſeren, or on one or 
t lives renewable on the demiſe of one of the 
perſons. named in the leaſe, on. the payment al- 
foo of an arbitrary, fine, as. practiſed by « the digni- 
taries. of the church of England, are well Known 
to r an gainſt t e 
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ol the church-lands. It is impoſſible it ſhould | 
be otherwiſe; for who, in his ſenſes, - will think 


of expending money on the improvement of 


Aland, when theſe; very improvements are to ope- 
rate againſt himſelf at the renewal of a leaſez 


which in the one caſe is limited to ſeven years, 


and in the other is held on a very precarious te- 
7 nure? In the liſt of thoſe members who com- 


poſe the Board of Agticulture, | we find the 


naines of ſeveral biſhops. It is hoped, that as a 
compenſation for the ſpiritual inſtructions which 
i they will no o doubt from time to rime inſti] into 


Be beſt methods of letting ang, managing the 
| church-lands; fo that, ws he revenues of 


their ſucceſſots in office. will be greatly i increa- . 


led, their flocks will alſo be more abundantly 


fed. Should this, however, not happen, the in 
tervention of the legiſlature ſeems indiſpenſably 
neceſfary. Such regulations, in regard to lea- 
fing the church. lands, ought to be made as would 
leave the tenants at liberty to expend part of 


their capitals i in the i improvement of their farms, 


- without being compelled to pay a ranſom at the 


5 end of every ſeven years for the improvements 


which their own. money, 0 and ind Yb 
have effected in the intervals, 
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TK; 0 . ns 1 commeree and "mativfic; 


= tures, theſe darling objects of the executive go- 


vernmenk of this country; are as deeply. affected 


by the now too generally eſtabliſhed practice of 
| entailing. eſtates as thoſe of agricultore, there is. 
every reaſon to hope that this pernicious cuſtom 


will not be allowed for any length. of time to 
obſtrut the improvement. of the Brigiſh ſoil; 


Enough has already been laid to prove the evil 


tendency. of this meaſure, whether the intereſt 


of the merchant, the manufacturer, or the pol 
ſeſſor for the time is conſidered . | Beſides the 
. toſs and inconvenience arifing . to thele various 


e of N and that i it is at beſt but 


„ 


ever to Tok iato ben che entailing of eſtates 
= attended with conſequences. exttemely preju- 
dicial to the community at large, as operating 
againſt the improvement of the country. What 


| 4 can the chance * We of an 5 
tailed 
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| tailed eſtate have to expend part of his annual 
revenue on the improvement of a property, 
which may probably in a few years deſcend to a 
perſon with whom he is but very remotely connec. 
ted? And how much leſs inducement ſtill can a 


| tenant an ſuch an eſtate have to lay out his me. 


ney or beſtow his attention on the improvement 
ol a farm, when. it is not in the landlord's power 
to grant. a leaſe. of ſuch duration as to; recom 
penſe him either for his labour or for the mo- 
ney expended? Whoever, will examine into the 
| ſtate of agriculture on an old entailed eſtate, 
aud compare it with, that on one held without 
_ any. reſtriQions, will be ſatisfied of the abſurdity 
of permitting ſuch a practice to be continued. 
| They will. be ſatisficd that the entailed eſtate is 
à monument of the entailer's folly, and an evi- 
dence of the impolicy of not _ framing a law ta 
render it impoſſible” for any perſon t. o expoſe 8 
himſelf to, poſterity by following ſuch an exam- 
ple. Such a law would meet univerſal approba- 
ton; and its effects in Scotland in particular 
would be ſuch, as mult, neceffarily, and to a v 8 
een ev One, = public w | 
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_ \ Common and Gommonabl Right.) | 


£3 6 ; * 


5 Tis rigs of of cottimonage, as. eſtabited; in 


crak Et: 


5 advantage to the generality of "thoſe poſſeſſing 

tuch rights, operate moſt powerfally as a bar to 
the complete iniprovertient of that otherwiſe fruit- 

ful country. Owing to the exercife of theſe 

| rights by thoſe i in poffeffion of them, many hun- 

| &re&"rhoufand actes of haturally 'produRlive 

Hands are allowed to rema 1 

which, were they converted into private proper- 


nina neglected ſtate, 


Jy "might de rendered to a yory bigh jt po 
produQive.” * t 


O base ring this fabjed in every wayin which 


dr 


it 18 'poffible to view it, it will : appear unqueſtion- 
able, that permitting ſuch an extent of lands to 


continue to be occupied as commons is a na-. 


tional grievance of very great magnitude, and 


which ought on that en and at all events 
| to be removed, 


Before improvements in agriculture had made 


any great progreſs in Scotland, commons a- 
bounded as much in that kingdom as they ſtill 


qo in Fognnd. The _ of e 
3 5 however, 


U 7 15 15 


5 to have back n differ- 5 
ent. In place of every cottager, who poſſeſſed | 
_ 4 houſe on the edge of a common, having an 
unlimited right of commonage, as is now in ge- 
neral the caſe in England, the proprietors of 
the adjoining tillage- lands, or their tenants. only, 
| bad right of paſturing their cattle on the inter- 
uening commons in Scotland. Beſides, it does 
not appear that, in the latter kingdom, lords of 
manors ever exerciſed their manorial rights ſo fa: 
28 to demand, or if ſo, that they were entitled to, a 5 
fourth, an eighth, a twelfth, or a fixteenth. of the 
common for enfranchiſing the remainder., Theſe 
: circumſtances, added to that important ane of 
the payment of tithes in kind, having been pre- „ 
| viouſly; aboliſhed, and the rights of the cle ß "i 
| aleertained, paved the way for the paſſing of an | 
act of parliament, whereby proprietors of eſtates, 
 Koining: to commons in an acquired a : 
by - A fimple and . indde of procedures. : 
This act of parliament, which was paſſed in the 
| year 1665, is ſo extremely conciſe. and explicit, 5 
that an Engliſf reader in particular will feel ſa⸗ 8 
üisfaction ftom the peruſal of it; and the mere 
ſo when he is informed that, in the courſe of . 
ears, it has had the effect of rendering all ohe 
lands in Scotland property - lands. It is nearly as 
follows; “ All commons, excepting thoſe belong- 
: ing to the N in property, or yy burghs in 
- Fee IV. 3 Aa 5 bee So, 
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0 burgage, may 92 divided at the inſtance Fo any 


individual having intereſt, by ſummons raiſed a. 


gainſt all parties concerned before the lords of 


ſeſſion (the ſupreme: court of Scotland), who are 
empowered to diſcuſs the relevaney, to deter- 


mine upon the rights of the parties concerned, 
to divide the fame amongſt them, and to grant 
oommiſſion for perambulating, and taking all o- 
ther neceſſary probation, to be reported to the 


lords, and the proceſs to be ultimately determi- 


ned by them. Declaring that the intereſt of the 
- heritors, having right in the common, ſhall be 
eſtimated according to the valuation of their re- 


ſpective lands and properties; and that a por- 


tion be adjudged to each adjacent heritor in 


proportion to his property, with power to the 


lords to divide the moſſes, if any be 1 in the com- 


mon, among the parties having intereſt; or in 


eafe they cannot be divided, that they remain in 
common, with free * and San whether divi- 


. ded or nor 
Strange as it may appear, yet it is no les true 


5 than ſtrange, that ſeveral people have ſtarted ob- 


jeQions againſt" an arfangement of common 


rights in England, and ſeem to conſider any at- 
tempts towards it as little leſs than a violation of 
the conſtitution, or at leaſt of thofe laws by 
which property in land is held. Theſe objec- 


tions will be particularly taken notice of, when 


treating of a ſubject to which this is very nearly 
allied, viz, that of Open- field Lands. 5 


* 
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of. Lande, a dc - 

4 K gividg an account of the nde — 8 # 

which the lands in England are <inployed | ve” +. 

occupied, the ſyſtem of management adopted in 

| the open- field pariſhes was fully deſcribed. eder 1 

| that deſcription, every reader muſt be ſatisfied 1 

| that the open-field lands, which in ſome coun- | 

| ties amount to above one third of the whole, = 

| are deficient in point of produce at leaſt one Þ 

half, when compared with' that of incloſed lands 1 

| vinder proper management. That open or cm. 1 

mon field huſbandry is therefore an obſtruction = 

to apriculture, mult be generally allowed; . N 

| an obſtruQion ſo ſerious in its nature, #wo--. a 

create a deficiency, on the ſuppoſition of theres  _ WM 

| being one fourth part of the tillage-land in Eng. ä | 

land in the open field ſtate, of at leaſt one eight 1 

= of the marketable produce of the country: When = 

mi is ſtated, and when it is further added, that 

; no proprietor or tenant of open. feld lands can _—_— 

: introduce any improvements in the modes of | | 
| cropping or of general management, without 4 
bc conſent of the pariſh community of which he | 


is a e and none that can be binding up- ) . 
As om Si 


on them without an act of parliament, the ab. 
ſurdity of allowing lands to remain in the open: 
field ſtate mult appear ſtill more glaring. 
Some facts have been brought to light by 
means of the Board of Agriculture, which, in 
proof of theſe affertions; it may not be impro- 
per here to mention. The Report of the Coun- 
ty of Buckingham contains the following, ſtate- 


ment About eighteen years ago, the pariſhi- 


oners came to an agreement, and obtained an 
act, to lay the ſmall pieces of land together. One 


* farmer, at that period, had eighteen acres in 


| 7 thirty-one different pieces, and at wide diſtances 
9 from each other, * When the diviſion took place, 
the balks were of neceſſity plougbed up, by 


which a great portion of the ſheep paſture was 


deſtroyed; It became then expedient, and it 
was agreed upon at a public veltry, to fow clo- 
ver and turnips as a Juccedaneum for the balks. 
Two years ſince (that is, ſixteen years. after. this 
arrangement had taken place among the pa- 
riſhioners), one of the farmers, occupying fix- 
teen acres. of theſe common fields, procured in 
the month of May a large flock of lean ſheep, 
Which he turned on the clover! crops, being then 
nearly in bloom, the greater part of which they 
: eee 325 e inge of the e 
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''s This pI 48 will, in its ultimate conſequences 
| 1 the intereſt of thoſe whom i it was meant to injure ; 
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iy e oof. pariſhioners being able to arrange 


mode by which improvements can be introdu- 
ced, which individuals are bound to adhere to 


Vuithout the ſanction of parliament, is alſo de- 


tailed in the ſame report, and in the following 
words: The pariſh of Steeple- Claydon con- 


tains two thouſand five hundred acres of ſtrong 


wet clay. The cuſtom is here, to have one crop 


and one fallow. About fourteen years ago the 


proprietors came to an agreement to have two 


crops andi a fallow; but before the expiration 
of ten years, one of the farmers broke through 
the agreement, and turned in his cattle among 
the crops of beans, oats, and barley: in which 
plan he was ſoon followed by che reſt of his 
neighbours; and the crops on that part of · the 
field, which, agreeable to the ancient cuſtom, = 
would have been fallow, were in conſequence 
totally deſtroyed. Conſidering the immenſe 
national loſs ariſing from ſo great a portion of 
| {the cultivated and cultivateable lands in Eng: 
land remaining in the open- field and common- 
able ſtate, the great additional expence which 
farmers are liable to in cultivating lands diſper- 
5 Fat mae and Kren uns ad 8 n 
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dz the Gs riots, W a view . e ſuch | 
: abuſes for the future, have apphed to. parliament for leave 
to encloſe che whole; and which hay | been or no o doubt wi 


| Jogn be, obtained. . 
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from lands, however good in quality, that are 
| ſubjected to a, never-ending rotation of corn 
crops, it is no wonder that the report of every 
county in that, kingdom ſhould contain an ear- 
neſt ſolicitation-to the members of the Board of 
Agriculture, to ſuggeſt ſuch meaſures as are 
moſt likely to receive the ſanction of the legiſ - 
lature, and to meet the approbation of all the 
parties concerned for removing obſtacles, which, 
while they are permitted to exiſt, muſt exclude 
the poſſibility of en the gd of 
that count. 
Tuo arrange —_ bis ab on 
which manorial rights can be purchaſed, and 
commons divided and rendered private proper- 
ty, and on which likewiſe proprietors of pariſhes 
ſhall be at liberty to incloſe, and introduce new 
and better modes of Huſbandry on their eſtates, 
are ſubjeQs of infinite importance to the future 
proſperity of England; and as ſuch call loudly 
for the immediate intervention of the legiſlature. 
After ſtating and obviating the objections 
| which have been ſtarted againſt the dividing of 
commons and the incloſing of pariſhes, and af- : 
ter pointing out the advantages that experience 
has in many inſtances proved to have reſulted 
from adopting theſe means of improvement, the 
writer ſhall beg leave to ſuggeſt what to him ap- 
| pears the moſt probable way i in which they can 
de * introduce. 


| The 
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” the depopulation of the country, which is 
ſuppoſed a neceſſary conſequence” of diviſions 


of commons, or incloſing of pariſhes, is held 


out as a grand objection againſt the general 


adoption of either of theſe meaſures. The fact, 


however, it appears from the Agricultural Re- 
ports, is quite the contrary; and to thoſe who 
attempt to argue againſt facts, it is erben of 
to make any reply. Can thoſe meaſures tend 
to the depopulation of the country which n 
for their object the production, in greater abun- 
dance, of the means by which an increaſed po- 
pulation can be ſupported? Has not every far- 
mer the power of cultivating his land to great- 
er advantage when incloſed, or in ſeveralty, than 
when intermixed with that of others? Can any 
farmer cultivate his farm to the greateſt RO 
advantage without more than ordinary labour? 
Does not this neceffarily require an iber 
number of labourers? To all theſe queſtions 
the anſwers muſt certainly be in the affirma- 
tive. It may be admitted, that the inhabitants 


of a pariſh muſt undergo a very material altera. 


tion in their ſituation in conſequence of its be- 
ing incloſed ; yet it does not follow that the de. 
population of the copntry- muſt be the conſe- 
quence. Though "ſeveral of thoſe who occupy | 
ſmall farms muſt neceſlarily be removed, in or- 
der to enable the proprietors to claſs the lands 
into farms of a proper ize, 1 it is is equal obvious, 

» WEE 


\ 
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that. 2 new ſet of people muſt be e 
ſuch as hedgers, ditchers, road-makers, and la- 
bourers of every ſort. This may therefore be 
called an alteration i in the deſcription of the in- 
habirants, A tking of population from one pa- 


dacecaſe; of . ener eee in one 
particular pariſh, Were it evident, however, 
chat depopulation was the conſequenee of inclo- 
fing a pariſh, it will be found, that that depopu - 
lation does not ariſe from the circumſtance of 
the pariſh having been incloſed, but from the 
total alteration of ſyſtem that too commonly 
takes place in the after management of the lands. 
If the lands, in place of being laid down to 
- graſs, as is the prevailing practice, were cultiva- 
ted in an alternate courſe of grain and graſs huſ- 
bandry, the number of hands neceſſary for the 
cultivation, and for carrying on and following 


out the various improvements which in ſuch a 
caſe would be immediately introduced, would be 


at leaſt equal, if not greatly ſuperior, to that of 
the inhabitants at any period while 5 remained 


in the common or open field ſtate. 


The next objection againſt the bien of 
Alber of theſe meaſures is, the depriving the 
commoners of their rights of commonage. This 
| philanthropic argument. is apt, with the man of 
hhumanity, like Aaron's rod, to fr allow up ever) 
other Wat can be urged? in fayour of e or 


* 4 2 
„ 5 4 . 


: 


of the other individuals concerned. But let us 
pauſe a moment, and inquire what theſe rights 
are. It is preſumed, after the moſt minute in- 
quiry, it will be found that the rights of com- 
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monage in England were, as in Scotland, veſted 


originally in the proprietors of the adjoining til- 


lage lands; and that the now claimants of rights 


of commonage have acquired theſe rights, ſuch 


as they are, in almoſt every inſtance, through the 
negligence of the actual proprietors, who allow. 


ed theſe aſſumed rights to acquire the ſanction 


of law, in conſequence of preſeription.- That 
this is the origin of common-rights in England, 


and that they are more common on the crowh- 
lands, Annen from the cauſe now aſſigned, ne- 
gligence, will not, the writer dares venture to 
aſſert, be denied. But they are rights; and 


e curſed be he that removes his neighbour's land 


mark,” is a maxim that ought to be imprinted 
on the mind of every man. It does not, how- 
ever, thence follow, that, to accommodate thoſe 


poſſeſſing rights of common, the public, or the 
principal proprietors, who would be benefited 
by a diviſion, ſhould facrifice their intereſt, 


- ſhould allow the productive powers of theſe un- 
cultivated waſtes to remain dormant, becauſe it 
is the inclination of thoſe who have thus acqui- 


red rights that they ſhould do ſo; far leſs does 
it follow, that, whether theſe rights have been 
acquired through legal indiſputable title, or 
For. IV. *;ð ann. 
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*hrough- the follettnce'of the proprictors"of the 
adjoining" eſtates, the owners of them cannot, on 
the diviſion of a common, get a foll and fair 
equlvalent in property land for their rights of 


- -commonaye. | Whoever: would maintain this 
doctrine, would maintain that the laws of Eng- 


and were framed for the protection of the rights 
of the rieh, but that the poor had no intereſt in 
them, The advantages derived by the cotta- 
gers, in vir of theſe rights, are for the moſt 
part merely ideal; yet if ever a diviſion of the 
commons in England takes place, it will, for 
the reaſons formerly mentioned, become the in- 
diſpenſable duty of the commiffioners acting in 
uch eaſes, both in point of humanity and ſound 
policy, to act liberally towards the cottager, and 
to give him an adequate allowance of property 


land fer his preſeriptive righis. Commiſſioners 
8 fo acting ovghr' to confider, - that in a national 


view, whether A, B, or Care the proprietors of 
theſe commonable lands is a matter of no ſort 
of importance, provided they are once put in the 


train of improvement; and which can only be | 
done by converting them into property. Theſe 


eommiſſioners ought farther to confider, that 
Tearcely any ſum of money which they ean award 
is an adequate compenſation for a cottager”s right 
. of common. The money may be ſoon diſſipa- 
tel; but rights of paſturage; or lands in proper- 
1 9 are n more K in their natures. 
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When a poor cottager receives a piece of mo- 
y in compenſation for his rights of commo- 
25 which is but too frequently the caſe under 
Pariſh incloſure bills, the funds which were al- 
| Jotted for the ſupport. of his family are, as it 
- were, ſet afloat; and it is a thouſand to one if 
they ſhall again ſettle on any friendly ſhore. Jt 


cannot, therefore, be too often repeated, that 


there is no compenſation à cottager can receive 
for his rights. of commonage ſo juſt and, equi- 
table, or to him and his family ſo We, as 
and 3 in property. 


Another objeQion to incloſing pariſhes, ar to a 


9 of commons, is the expence of the ad 


of parliament neceſſary to carry either of theſe 


meaſures | into effect; and when completed, to 
make the arrangement binding ypon the parties. 


This has been particularly taken notice of when 


deſcribing the ſtate of the roads in Great Bri- 


tain, It is certainly mortifying to a proprietor. 
of England, that he can ſcarcely adopt any plan 
for i improving his eſtate without paying ſome hun- 


dred pounds to the clerks of parliament for do- 


ing nothing but regiltering the ediQs of the le- 
gillature; and for doing which, if they are not 


properly paid from the public funds, they at leaſt 
ought to be, ſo as to prevent them from levy· 


ing a heavy tax on the more enterpriſing, pub-· 


| c- ſpirited, and praiſe-worthy individuals of the 


| . Let litigious people, when they 
b ve, make 


Fl 
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make appeals to the ſupreme tribunal of the na- 
tion, pay what the avarice of the official peo- 
ple may dictate; but let every application for 
the interpoſition of the legiſlative authority to 
ſanction meaſures calculated to promote the pro- 
ſperity and improvement of the country, be laid 
before Parliament without fee or reward. 
The only other objection that ſhall be mentioned 
is, that.if all the open i-fields and improveable com. 
mons were brought into a proper ſtate of culti- 
vation, it would materially affect the intereſt of 
the owners of the already improved lands. Such 
a narrow. minded ſentiment ought to be treated 
with filence and contempt, did it not prove, that 
thoſe who are capable of ſuggeſting it were fa- 
tisfied that, however much individuals might 
ſuffer, the intereſt of the nation at large would 
be promoted, were every improveable acre in the 
iſland in a proper ſtate of cultivation. This be. 
ing granted, it may be afked, ought the inte · 
reſt of the public to be facrificed to promote 
| that of a few individuals? But no apprehen- 
; ions need be entertained on that account. Al- 
| though * trifles light as air” ſeem with ſuch rea- 
ſoners'to have the weight of words of holy 
writ”, yet the judicious and intelligent muſt 
9 convinced. that while the commerce of Bri- 
tain keeps on in 2 progreſſive ſtate, there is no 
[nad of 1 82 oy can be 
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raiſed in the illand which will not meet a ready 
fale in ſome foreign market. 

With reſpect to the advanta es to be 1 - 
from 2 general diviſion of the commons, and the 
incloſure of the open: field pariſhes i in England, 
although they are numerous, the moſt impor- 
tant of them only ſhall be mentioned. | 

- It is only in theſe countries where the means 

of ſubſiſtence can be bad in abundance, and on 

reaſonable terms, that population increaſes with 

| rapidity. In political calculations the riches of 

a ſtate are eſtimated by the number of its inha- 
bitants. As theſe cannot increaſe to any con- 
fiderable degree where the means of ſubſiſt- 

ence are limited, it is evident, that by adopting 

"the meaſures above: mentioned, by which only a 
great addition can be made to the national ſtock 

of proviſions, the ſtate would become richer, as it 

- would then. be able to furniſh from its own lands 

the means of ſupporting an increaſed population. 
Beſides, were theſe meaſures adopted, it is ob- 

vious that the national territorial revenue would 

de to an immenſe degree augmented; that of 
England, in all probability, one-third at leaſt 

. © beyond what it is at preſent. 

; | - * The following extract from the writer's Re- 
| port of the County of Northampton will tend 
to elucidate this fact: The average rent of an 
tre of open-field land in this diſtrict, inclu- 
og the value of the _ which may be rec. . 


* 8 1 koned 


1 
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WY at three ſhillings and ſixpence the acre, 
may amount to eleven ſhillings and ſixpence; 


while that of an acre of incloſed land (inclu- 


ding a ſimilar ſum for tithes) may be reckoned 
twenty ſhillings, which makes a difference of 


eight ſhillings and ſixpence the acre. There 


are eighty-nine pariſhes in this county in the 
open-field ſtate, which may contain nearly 
15o, ooo acres. The rent which the proprietors 


therefore lole, by Keeping theſe pariſhes. 1 in the - 


open- field ſtate, may de eſtimated at upwards 


of L 60,000 a- year; while at the ſame time the 


introduction of agricultural improvements is pre · 
cluded, and conſequently an increaſe of rent on 
rational principles. 9 

Beſideg an ingreaſe of ls. of 5 quan- 
tity and quality of grain, and of territorial reve · 
nue, the improyement of the different ſpecics of 
live- ſtock is another adyantage which uniformly 


reſults 0 incloſing land. The farmer, na 
longer under the neceſſity of mixing his herds 


. or his flocks with thoſe of others, is at- liberty to 
purſue ſuch meaſures as he judges moſt expe · 
dient; and while he purchaſes tups, bulls, nk 
ſtallions of the beſt ſarts, to improve his ſtock 
he alſo takes care, by ſuperior cultivation, and . 
more judicious rotation of cropping than he was 
before at liberty to adopt, that they ſhall not be 
ſtinted in their n by. oy want of pro · 
vender. | 
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Such is che account of the advantages that ate 


likely/to reſult from a general diviſion of com- 


mons and the incloſure of open-fields, which the 
writer; from a careful peruſal of the agricultural re- 
ports of the different counties of England, and his 
own general knowledge of the ſubjeR, is able to 
lay before the reader. Experience having provod, 

in very many inſtances, that theſe, and ſeveral 
others of no inconſiderable importance, have ac- 
tually reſulted, it muſt appear ſurpriſing that 
any peer of parliament ſhould ſtand up in his 
Place and maintain an oppoſite doctrine; yet 
whoever peruſes the Parliamentary Regiſter vu 
1781, will find that this was the caſe. | 


Lord Bathurſt, in the beginning of that year, | 


tike a real patriot and friend of his country, 
gave notice in the houſe of peers, chat he in- 
tended to make ſeveral propoſitions, in a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, on the ſubject of in- 
eloſures and the commutation of tithes, When 
_ theſe propoſitions were ſubmitted to the conſi- 


deration of that reſpe ctable aſſembly, the Biſnop 
of Landaff, now a member of the Board of A- 


griculture, aſſerted, that without regard to the 
waſte of land taken up in fences, &c. or of the 
expence of forming them, that incloſures were 
urifavourable to agriculture, and to the cultiva- 
tion and produce of grain: That the crops in 


inclofures were ſubject to blights and mildews, 


2 trees in the hedge- rows excluded the ſun 
and 
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and obſtruged he air; That trees and Wa 
were apt to generate vermin, and many evils af 
A ſimilar nature; whereas, in open- fields the 
crops. were free flom any ſuch attacks, and 


therefore found to be always more in quantity, 
and ſuperior in quality, to thoſe in incloſed 


lands. Although almoſt every report, preſented 


to the Board of Agriculture by the perſons em- 


ployed to make the ſurveys. of the different 


counties in England, ſtates, in the moſt decided 


terms, the advantage of incloſing; yet, in con- 
ſequence of ſuch arguments as theſe, this patri- 
otie lord was obliged: to withdraw his motion 


for a committee of the houſe. Were all the 
members of the Board of Agriculture to hold 


the ſame ſentiments on the ſubje& of inclo- 


ſing open · fields which this Right Reverend Pre. 


late promulgated on the occaſion above · men- 


tioned, it would augur ill as to the fate of the 


dill introduced into the laſt parliament by their 


reſpectable preſident. But it is hoped the con- 
trary will be found to be the caſe; and that, by 
the exertions of that Honourable Board, ſuch of 


che proprietors of England as are now in a ſtate 
of thraldom, owing to theſe- ancient laws and 


cuſtoms being continued in force, will be com- 


pletely emancipated, and left at liberty to adopt. 
without controul, the moſt effe ctual meafures 
for the improvement of their private property; $ 
| * by the e it is impoſũble for them to 


1 effect, 
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effect, without at the ume time amen _ 
| pany intereſt. | 
Io the nature of the bill abort aluded to 4 
— entire ſtranger; but it does not oe- 
cur to him that, without effecting arrangements 
with the parties to be moſt materially affected 
by its eſtabliſhment, it is ever likely to meet ge- 
neral apᷣprohation, or indeed to paſs into a law. 
To introduce a bill into parliament with effect, 
that is intended to facilitate either a general in- 
clolure or a general diviſion of commonable 
lands, ſeveral previous important ſteps are ne- 
ceſſary to be taken. The clergy, the lords of 
manors, including the crown and thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſing common rights, although their intereſts are 
. ſeparate, and in ſome degree oppoſite to each 
other, muſt all be materially intereſted in the 
fate of ſuch a bill. Had a commutation of tithes 
been effected, the terms on which manorial 
fights; whether royal or private, could have been 
purchaſed, aſcertained, and the proper mode of 
allocating, property-land, in place of rights of 
commonage, determined. A general incloſure 
dill would have paſſed without oppoſition, be- 
cauſe no private party would have bad right to 
oppoſe it; but the perſon who propoſes paſſing 
a general incloſure bill, without theſe previous 
arrangements, muſt expect to encounter a hoſt 
of foes; and if theſe ſhould prove too powerful, 
as will in all probability be the caſe, the ne 
ei, IV, * Se may 
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m no doubt have been conſidered in Scotland, 
at the period when all forts of grain were eon. 
verted into meal by means of hand- mills of very 
iĩmperfect eonſtruction, as à great improvement. 
When water - mills were firſt erected, two or more 
tierghdouring proprietors uſually became bound 
that their tenants ſhould pay to the proprietor 


V bo erected the mill, and to his heirs and fue. 


ceſſors for ever, a certain portion of the grain car 
fied to the mill for the trouble of manufacturing 
the remainder; and further, that neither they nor 
their' tenants' ſhould be at liberty to manufacture 
any of their corns at other mills, without paying 
the accuſtomed multure for the corns ſo abſtract 
ed from that particular mill. This was perhaps 


che only method that could have been deviſed 


at the time, by which water-mills could have 
been generally erected. Theſe arrangements 


did not probably operate às a heavy burden on 


the proprietors or farmers who firſt fubjected 


themſelvos to ſuch obligations, as at that period 
the cukivation of grain was comparatively very 
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limited. Beſides, it may be reaſonably inferred 
that the work was much better performed by 
theſe mills of modern. invention, and with much 
greater advantage to the owner of the corn, 


than by thoſe that were formerly in uſe. The 


increaſe of population, and 'confequently of til- 
lage lands, has, however, rendered that which, 
at its eſtabliſhment, was very likely an equitable 
arrangement, now a very heavy tax on many far- 
mers, and extremely haraſſing to all wha are 
ſubjected to ſuch bandage... 

As nothing is a greater ſpur to 38 chan 
@ free and unlimited diſpoſal. of its fruits to the 


beſt advantage; ſo, on the other. hand, nothing 


can diſcourage it more than reſtrictions and li- 
mitations which become real fetters upon indu- 


ſtry. In conſequence of this ſervitude, the te- 


nant cannqt carry his corns to market when a 
good price offers; he muſt neceſſarily carry 


them to the mill to which he is thirled to be 


grinded, and where they are ſubjected to a very 
ſeyere tax under the name of multyre, This 
tax at ſome mills amounts to a twentieth, at o- 
thers to a fifteenth, and at ſome to a tenth, part 


of the whole; beſides which they muſt ſatisfy 
the under. millers or ſeryants for their trouble. 


Temptation is a great enemy to honeſty; and 


although it would be extremely improper to im- 


pute blame to all, or to a majority of the farniers 
ef. pil in Scotland ; ets if common, fame is to 
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be eredited, the opportunities which the miller 
2nd his ſervants have to commit fraud ſome- 


tice; ſometimes lead them, a to the old 


proverb, to multure twice.“ In ſhort, this 


ſervitude, fo baraſſing in its e has been 
long felt and loudly complained of, but hitherto 


without redreſs, except in ſome particular inſtan- | 
ces where the holders of ſuch rights have, from 
motives of patriotiſm, commuted them for a 
fair equitable conſideration 'in money.  With- 
out any violation of private property, it would 


be eaſy for the legiſlature to fix an equitable rule, 


by which the proprietors of lands, thirled to par- 


ticular mills, ſhould have it in their power to 


purchaſe the right of grinding the corns grow- 
ing on their eſta 


s at any mill they: pleaſe, or 


of ſelling them, before they were converted into 


meal, as beſt ſuited RG nn or "that of 
their tenants xk. 


It does not appear Ae is fables of fervi- 


ide is at all known in England, at leaſt none 


of the agricultural reports of that kingdom make 
any mention of it. That of the County of Wilts 


takes notice of water-mills as being in many in- 


ſtances exceedingly injurious to water-meadows; 
and in the ſame report the following remedy is 
e : 0 all acts of ee for inclo< 
| : + BU e 

* See we Sa Farmer, vol. i. p. 297 | 
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| water-meadows, or of improving thoſe already 
made, power ſhould be given to the commiſtion- 


or ſuch part of the water as ſhould: be abſolutelj 
neceſſary for the water-meadows below; and 
where: ſuch mills are really untieceſſary, to direct 
them to be taken away. Such commiſſioners 


being at the ſame time empowered to fix an an · 
mal rent- charge, to be paid to the owners of 


ſueh mills ſo injured by the owners of che land 
fo benefſited, as-is done in the cafe of canals, ſab- 
je& to the like appeal as is allowed in canal acts. 
In parts of the country which are already inclo- 
ſed, diſputes frequently happen between owners 
of milla and cwnets of water-meadows, and 


which are almoſt impoſſible to be explained or 


underſtood in a court of juſtice. Perhaps a mode 
might be practicable, of empowering juſtices of 


the peace, at their quarter- ſeſſions, ts order a re- 


ference to men of judgment in che neighbour- 
hood, and to make W —_ matter of road 
ts bind the parties. 33 


Ar Marſhal," in his Rural Looney of e 


5 Weſt: of: England, alſo makes mention of the 
ancient rights of water-mills being bars to the 
improvement of that part of the country, by 
preventing the watering of meadows. If the 
watering of land ſhall be found a beneficial 
CN in ng the aaf number of 

8 Water⸗ 


fares,; where there it à poſſibility of making 


ers to take from the mills, at ſtated times, all 
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water-mills in that kingdom muſt neceffarily 
prove an unſurmountable bar to the general in- 
troduQtion of it; and if ever the period ſhall 

pen when the legiſlature ſhall” turn its atten- 
tion to the removal of thirlage as a grievance 
on the farmers of that country, it may be highly 
proper to keep in view the poſſibility of impro- 
viog the lands adjoining to the mill- leads or Wa- 
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mer ʒ they give to à few opulent individuals 4 


power of doing miſchief, ubich I legiſlators of 
no country have a right to diſpenſe, and which 
In this is found to be a teal grievance. What right 
has His Grace, My Lord, Sir John, or the Squire, 
to gallop over this field of new ſown wheat, or that 
- - field of cole, or of turnips, . the property of an- 
3 other? The anſwer is, He is warranted hy law. 
| True; but will any perſon pretend to deny that 
' © » » ſuch laws are made for the deſtrudtion, not the 
| Protection, of private property? The practice 
of hunting i is very injurious to farmers the win- 
ter corn in wet ſituations, and turnips in all, are 
often much damaged by the horſes; the fences 
are alſo broken, and gates left open; whereby 
different ſpecies of ſtock get mixed together, 
and in numerous inſtances commit tre ſpaſſes *. 
It is well known that ſportſmen pay no regard 
. to fences, or to crops of any kind; and if a far- 
. who ſuffers material On from the com- 
miſſion 
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wiſſion of ſuch depredations dares to complain, 


eſpecially if he is a tenant at will, his removal 
is the conſequence z at any rate, he is branded 
with the character of a turbulent fellow. And 


why? Becauſe, while he ſees a number of men 


on horſeback: doing an act of manifeſt injuſtice, 
committing devaſtation on his property, which 
in this caſe the law of the land does not pro- 


tect, he dates to remonſtrate againſt proceed- 


ings which ought not to be. tolerated! in any 


country where it is the boaſt of the inhabitants 


that laws are enacted ſufficient for the protee- 
tion of individual property. It was ſtated by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, towards- the 


cloſe of the laſt parliament, that the game-laws 
of this country were ſubjeQs of the moſt delicate 


nature, and on that account ought to be as 


little agitated as poſſible: They were no doubt 
felt as a real grievanee by the great body of 


the people in a neighbouring country, and tend- 
ed, along with other grievous: circumſtances, to 


bring on that dreadfuf cataſlrophe which has re· 


cently happened. It would: therefore be pru⸗ 
dent in the executive government of theſe king- 


doms to make ſuch alterations as would render 


the game lad s leſs exceptionable; that would 


prevent the poſſibility of private property being 


inj ured under the ſanction of law. For it muſt 
de univerſally acknowledged, that any law that 
gives to A the power of demoliſhing the proper- 


Vor. IV. | D d ty 
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ty of Bis unjuſt in its principle, and oppreſſive 
_ and grievous in its conſequences: and that this 


is the caſe, in regard to the game. laws, f is a fac 
chat there is ſcarcely a farmer in the iſland who 


cannot, from woeful experience, atteſt. 


Such are the obſtacles to the improvement 


7 of the country, which cannot be removed with- 
out the intervention of the legiſlature. Of theſe 
| adele ns more particularly affect muna 


I, The payment of tithes in kind. i 
241j, The poor's laws, whereby e ee 
the manufacturer, and the moneyed men, are 


_ exempted from paying a due proportion of the 


expence neceſſary for ſupporting thoſe who have 


grown old, ot hs hoo met es ellen, in 
their ſertice. 2 dex L „ 


28 e . E — by which hs ide 
of particular eſtates are not only in ſome inſtan- 
ees ſubjected to the performance of degrading 


fervices, but in conſequence of being able in 
the payment of eventual fines (which riſe in pro- 


portion to the improvements that have been 
made), they are rendered leſs eee o m 
due cultivation of their property. 

Atbiy, The crown. lands, e A" doe ex- 
Hs circumſtances, ate of no value” to the 


country; but which, if ſold and converted into 


private property, as they are capable of very 
great improvement, would in time furniſh im- 


x menſe ae e to the * markets, 
\* 1 a Sthly, 


sr 
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- z3thly, Church-lands, and lands in poſſeſſion of 
corporations, whether civil or religious. The 
bolders of ſuch lands require to be laid under 
legal reſtritions in regard to granting leaſes, | 
ſo that thoſe who farm them may have a more 
permanent intereſt in the improvements which, 
by the expenditute of laboyy ads mech * 
may have effected. 1 
. 6thly, Commons and common 1 aggreas | 
eee as preventing the improvement of 
numerous extenſive tracts of hers. FRI 70 5 
ane e land. e I 
-..7:bly, Open- field lands. 5 af the 3 
bars to the improvement of England, and which 
cannot be removed till the ꝓroprietors of eſtates 
ſo ſituated ſhall; acquire a legal right to compel 
a diviſion and arrangement, on ſuch principles 
as to enable each to introduce modes of in- 
provement independent of the others. 
thy, The game: laws. Theſe ought to e 
modelled, in ſo far at leaſt eden unge- 
Were property. S ns we 


The obſtacles which affect the nee be * 
| Scolland are few, and being leſs complex than 
many of thoſe before ſtated, the pee could | 
BD arg difficulty in removing. e 

I, The now too common practice of ik. 
in eſtates; by which means the holders, in place 
of being independent proprietors, anxious for 
the Hr aan of their paternal Properties, 
FATTY . 155 are 
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are reduced to the ſtate of liferenters, regardleſs 
m general of the improvement of eſtates which 
may in a generation or two devolve on a diffe- 
rent ſeries of heirs; and precluded by the tenor 
of the deeds under which they hold from grant- 
ing leaſes on ſuch liberal terms as to induce ſub. 
ſtantial and ſpiri ted farmers to eee im- 
j ee eee 5 = 
241p, Thirlage t to mills is a eder both 8 
loudly and generally complained of, but which 
might -be-eaſily aboliſhed; and on the moſt equi- 
table terms, viz. on 2 of a reaſonable 
number of years purchaſe of what all ogg pro- 
_ yed to be the value of ſuch fervitade, 
Za, The game-laws, which, owing to the ge · 
neral lateneſs of the harveſt, and that partridge- 
ſnooting commences ſo early, are attended with 
more wr on. Je demons) Were chan f in 5 


5 land. 


From this review. 1 abs : ont pare! that ob- 
kruct the agricultural improvement of this iſland, 
how enviable does the ſituation of the proprie- 
tors and farmers in Scotland appear beyond that 
of thoſe i in England? The free and uncontroul- 

ed command of their eſtates,” which the Scotch 

-- proprietors (thoſe only excepted. who. hold un- 
der deeds of entail) poſſeſs, gives them ample 
opportunities of adopting every meaſure that 

prudence dictates as likely to tend towards the 
| ee of their property, and which thoſe 
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particularly who poſſeſs lands ſouth of the Gram 
pian mountains haye for ſome years evinced the 
moſt laudables diſpoſition to adopt. While the 
farmers, exempted from the payment of "tithes 
in kind, of exceflive poor's rates, and having 


complete command of the farms, which they 
poſſeſs without conſtant appeals to pariſh meet- 
ings, may, and in general do, cultivate them in 
peace; and in 'a manner the moſt conducive to 


our! own and to the public intereſt. | 
* - Theſe obſtacles to the i improvement ap: borh 


kingdoms, ſome of which are extremely ſerious, 
and ſo complicated 1 in their nature as muſt ren- 
der it difficult to remove them; have naturally 
grown aut of that change in the circumſtances of 


all worldly things which is perpetually, but i imper- 


_ ceptibly, taking place; whereby regulations and 
laws, that might very probably have been bighly 
proper at the periods when they were framed 

And enacted, have in the courſe of time become 


real grievances, and ſuch as operate moſt power- 
fully, not only againſt the general improvement 
of the country, but alſo againſt the peace, com- 


fort, and well- being, of ſociety. It muſt there- 
fore be admitted by every impartial perſon as 
2 bighly improper in any government to adhere 


to ſyſtems'of police beyond 'the period when a 
fri adherence to them is uſeful to the commu- 
nuty, far leſs when the doing fo is evidently at- 
den with 83 conſequences. It would 


1 certainly 
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certainly be more wiſe and becoming in the le- 

giſlators of every country to watch the changes 
that take place in the manners of mankind, and 
in the order, of. things; and to guard, by gra- 
dual alterations of the exiſting laws; in time a- 


gainſt ſubjecting the ſtate to any violent ſhock 8 


ot conyulſion. They ought to attend to what 
Lord Bacon very judiciouſly obferves,, Time 


(days bis Lordſhip). is the. greateſt innoyator ; 


and if time of courſe alter things to the worſe, 
and wiſdom and council ſhall not alter them to 


the better, what ſhall be the end? A froward 
retention of euſtom is as turbulent a thing as an 
innovation, and they that reverence too much 
old. times are but a ſcorn to the new.“ > dc, 
Reform, or, as Lord Bacon ſtyles i it, innova- 
: tion, is in theſe, times, the writer well knows, 


an opprobrious term. In queſtions merely po- 
litical the friends and enemies of reform may 


battle as they pleaſe; but he conſiders it a duty 
| which every man writing on the ſubje& of Bri- 


tiſh, agriculture owes to that community of which 


8 he 1 is a member, to point out ſuch alterations of 
- the exiſting laws as appear indiſpenſably neceſ- 
| fary, i in order, not only to effect the further im · 
provement of the country, but ih ordet alſo to 
procure that ſupply of the neceflarics of life 
Within itſelf; without which the. inhabitants can- 
not exiſt, unleſs through a conſtant; although 2 
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2 in a the Power, of Proprietors to Re. 
move. : 
watt 
115 has been made evidently to appear, not 
| only in the former ſections of this chapter, but 
alſo in the preceding part of this volume, that 
there are many obſtacles which, without the i in- 
terpoſition of the legiſlature, muſt ever remain 
obſtacles to the general improvement of. the 
country. There are others alſo, and ſome of them 
productive of very bad conſequences, which the 
proprietors have in their power to remove. 
Hage ſhall be explained in the following pages. 
The want of leaſes, as being molt generally 
complained of, firſt demands notice; and un- 
der that. general head may be included every 
particular which requires the landlord's attention 
in regard to thoſe obſtacles that fall to their 
| ſhare individually. to remove. There are ſcarce- 
ly.any of the Agricultural Reports of England 
or Wales in which the want of leaſes is not 
ſtated as next to the payment of tithes in kind, 


X the greateſt grievance which the generality of 


farmers labour under. This complaint, it is 
trves does not hold good againſt the Proprietors, 
of 
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of Scotland in general; nevertheleſs there are 


numerous inſtances, particularly in the northern 
provinces, where ptoprietors withhold from 


their tenants that permanent ſecurity of poſſeſ. | 
ſion, by granting which alone the lands can be 


mot expeditiouſly and molt ä im- 


| _— 
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Wulle the great proprietors of the north of Scotland 


continue the practice of raiſing regiments-at the commence: 
ment of every war, it is not to be ſuppoſed they will ever 


act ſo abſurd a part as to enter into arrangements with 
their tenauts whereby they, can acquire any ſhare of inde- 


3 | Such arrangements would operate "materially - 
againſt their intereſts 3 for they can make more in ſomt 


years of the gleanings the men on their eflates than by the 


due of the produce of the ſoil, had they a right to bring 
the whole to market. We are frequentiy told at the com- 
| mencement of a war, that a proprictor in the north of Scot- 


$441 


land raiſed” a regiment of fine young volunteers i in the courſe 
of a week or ten days. . Every reader may infer \ what means 
were uſed to effect this bulliveſs' ſo quickly, eſpecially in a 
country where the uſe: of arms is in a great meaſure un- 


known. Were it. aſked, |/What- becomes of this devoted 


race? The anſwer would be, They are ſold to the Bri. 


tiſh Miniſter, not indeed a As a fes. born German, Prince would 3 
do, at ſo much per head, but at ſo much per annum; that 
"is, the laird and the laird's couſins become captains, ma- 
jors, colonels, generals, e. Thrice happy country, may not 
an Engliſhman exclaim, where ſuch characters bear ſway ! 


w: flouriſhing muſt be i 35 trade and * factures? How 
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Here it may be right to remark, that there are 
two deſcriptions of landholders whom, owing to 
the circumſtances in which they are placed, it 
would be improper to include as liable to the 
general cenſure, that every thinking perſon will 


readily agree is applicable to thoſe who, acting 


as free agents, yet continue to hold their tenants 
in a ſtate of dependence little ſhort of what took 
place during the exiſtence of the feudal ſyſtem, 
| Thoſe who may be from time to time in poſſeſ- 


fion of the lands that haye been aſſigned to 


the church in frankalmoign, or free alms, are 
either from long eſtabliſhed cuſtom, or exiſting 
laws, the writer knows not which, prevented 
from granting leaſes of proper endurance, or on 
fuch terms as can prevent the tenants. from be- 
ing compelled at ſhort intervals to pay in ad- 


vance of rent a very heavy tax on their former | 


induſtry, In either.caſe, howeyer, although the 


accidental halders of ſuch lands are not blame. 


able in this reſpe&, yet the intervention of the 


K legiſlature, if the complete improvement of the 
country be with it a deſirable, object, ſeems in. 
diſpenſably neceſſary. The holders of theſe lands 


for the time, ought not only to be empowered, 


but enjoined, to grant leaſes of ſuch duration aa 


to enable the farmers, to reap. the returns that 


may be fairly expected from the expenditure of 


Tuchſums as are in common neceſlary for effecting 
* enen of Gr gh modes of buſban- 
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dry. For (in the words of the writer of the Ef. 
ſex Report) as the clergy are now circumſtan. 
ced, no permanent improvements are attempted; 
the land lies half cultivated, and ſeems in almoſt 
every pariſh,'\by the unexampled poverty of its 


appearance, to plead for better treatment.” 


The other deſcription of landholders that 
ought to be exempted from any blame arifing 
from the dependent ſtate of their tenantry, are 
thoſe who poſſeſs entailed eſtates ; they are in 
many inſtances as dependent as their tenants, 
holding on their own lives only, and galled, pro- 
bably through a great part of life, with the mor- 
titying reflection, that at their death a numerous 
family of daughters, who, when their patrimony 
is compated with the ſtation in which they were 
. educatcll; are to be left in a ſtate of indigence. 

The writer is aware that this ſubje ct has been 
already twice under review. It is introduced 
here with a vic w of obviating an objection, which 
thoſe who favour this remain of the feudal ſy- 
ſtem may be apt to urge againſt the general 
end unqualified cenſure which he has beſtow- 
ed upon the practice of entailing eſtates. lt 
may be urged by ſome, that an act of par- 
liament wag paſſed ſome years ago for enlar- 
ging the powers of thoſe holding entailed e- 
ſtates in Scotland, whereby they were not only 
empowered to grant leaſes of longer endurance 


than the original entailer had determined to be 


tbe W of . ad 8 e but alſo, that 
thole 
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| thoſe holders who. expended money on the per- 
manent improvement of ſuch eſtates, when done 
according to the rules, and under the limitations 
expreſſed in that act, ſhould have a title to de- 
viſe to their younger children, or to their heirs at 
law, a portion of the money ſo expended, and 
which was by that act made recoverable from 
the heir of entail. Some beneficial conſequences 
have unqueſtionably reſulted from the paſſing 
of this act, as ſince that period leaſes of entailed 
lands have in many inſtance: been procured on 
more liberal terms; in point of endurance, than 
was previouſly thereto practicable. But in few 
inſtances have proprietors of this deſcription ex- 
pended money with any degree of liberality on 
the improvement of their eſtates; and in fewer 
ſtill have they taken the proper meaſures to ſub. 
ſtantiate, in terms of the act above alluded to, 
the manner in which ſuch money has been ex- 
pended, ſo that any others, excepting the heit 
of entail, could reap the benefit. In ſhort, as 
they have not themſelves a permanent intereſt 

in the property, it is not to be expected they 
| will take much trouble to ſecure to their tenants 
that which; without an alteration of the law, they 
cannot obtain to themſelves. Nor are they in 
any degree blameable. A man that has been for 
ſeveral years confined in chains, becomes ſo ha- 
bituated to the galling yoke as to conſider it ra- 
| Sivan pigs of his dreſs a 
Ee 2 brance 
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| TORN which he is compelled to ſubmit patient- 
ly to drag along. | 


In particular inſtances, it aft be admitted, cir. 


cumſtances ſometimes do occur, wherein it would 


be wrong for proprietors, or thofe acting for them, 


to leaſe eſtates, however completely they may 
poſſeſs the power of doing ſo. It may, in many 
eaſes, be improper, for inſtance, to leaſe the 

e bſtate of a minor when nearly come of age, and 
equally fo when there is an immediate view of 


the eſtate being ſold ; but theſe particular cafes 


do not apply to the fubje@ i im general. 


It is well known that lands let on leaſes of mo- 


derate endurance (21 years, for inſtance) give in 
common 25 per cent. of more rent than thoſe of 


the ſame quality held from year to year. The pro- 


prietors, who are in the uncontrouled management 


of their eſtates, ought therefore to conſider that 
the want of leaſes operates as an inſurmountable 
dar to the general introduction of improvements, 


or to carrying on the various operations of agri- 


culture with ſpirit and effect. That man would 


certainly be juſtly ſubjected to the reproach of 


being rafh and inconſiderate in his conduct, who 
would expend money and labour on the im- 
provement of any farm, where his certainty of 


continuance does not entitle him to look for- 


ward with a confident aſſurance to the period 


when his exertions were to be rewarded. It is 
A well known tact, that che hope of reward 


ſweetens 
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ſweetens labour; take that away, and the ſpur 
to labour neceſſarily ceaſes. It is that alone that 
calls forth induſtry, and is the ſpring of all efcr- 
tion. What obje& then can a farmer have to 
hazard his capital, and devote the moſt vigorous 
and active part of his life to the improvement of 
a farm which he holds on no more certain te- 
nure than the will, or, in other words, than the 
whim or caprice of his landlord ? In every ſuch 
ſituation, the prudent farmer muſt be reſtrained 
from any ſpirited expenditure, however much 
he may be ſatisfied that the improvements, 
which might thereby. be effected, would, under 
other circumſtances, prove beneficial to the pub- 
lic, the landlord, and himſelf. Have not, it 
may again be aſked, inſtances occurred, where 
tenants ſo circumſtanced have been obliged re- 

| Ppeatedly to agree to pay an advance of rent ra- 
ther than remove; while, from the uncertainty 
of the tenure on which they held their farms, 
they were debarred from making thoſe exertions 
which an advance of rent demanded, and which 
"almoſt uniformly take place in ſuch caſes when 

| leaſes are Re ? The writer knows they 

have *. 

We have heard (fay the very Hello 
_ reporters of the State of Agriculture of the 
gr cr of nnen it is "on ſome argu- 
A | ments 


| * See his Report of 9 
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ments arged in favour of letting ada which 


we are perſuad<d cannot long ake hold of any 


liberal and benevolent mind, enlightened by 


| ſcience, or anxious to promote the true intereſts 


of the country.” What theſe are theſe gentle- 
men have not detailed. They are; however, 


well known to the writer; and, without entering 
into a minute diſcuſſion of particulars, one only, 


as being that which he has heard moſt frequent- 
ly urged, ſhall: be mentioned; namely, that 


granting leaſes tends to render the farmers not 


only independent but ſometimes inſolent.” How 
abfurd! Do ſuch reaſoners ſuppoſe, that be- 


cauſe a man acquires, by being in poſſeſſion of 


a leaſe, a more independent mode of thinking 
or of acting, that he becomes the worſe farmer 


or member of ſociety? The very reverſe will 
uniformly be found the caſe. By acquiring a 


permanent intereſt in his farm, he has every 
incentive to become a good farmer; and his be- 
ing fo renders him of courſe more independent 
in point of fortune: that being the caſe, he is 
naturally led to be more and more anxious for 

the ſupport and preſervation of that conſtitution, 


and of that ſyſtem of government, by which the 
property ſo acquired can be beſt protected. 


View, on the other hand, the ſituation of theſe 
(a great majority of the farmers in Great Bri- 


tain) who hold their farms at the will of their 


landlords; N then let it be alked ien of the 
: two 
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two deſcriptions of tenants, thoſe who have or 
thoſe who have not leaſes, are likely to be the 
moſt uſeful, and in every r of view the beſt 
members of the community? 

It has been often ſaid, that the liberty enjoyed 
by the farmer, and the ſecurity afforded by the 
conſtitution to his property, were the principal 
cauſes why agriculture flouriſhe& more in this 
iſland than in other nations. Let us inquire | 
wherein conſiſts the liberty enjoyed by the far- 
mer who fits without a leaſe ? His words and 
actions are under the moſt abſolute ſubjection to 
another, who carries along with him a never- 
failing argument upon all occaſions. Let the 
abje& ſituation of ſuch a man, placed under a 
capricious landlord, be conſidered; his belt ac- 
tions way be miſinterpreted, he is expoſed to 
every indignity without daring to complain; or 
if the ſpirit of a man gets up in him, what ſecu- 
rity does the conſtitution afford to his ſituation ? 
If he has made improvements, the fruits of them 
are wreſted from him by an arbitrary removal; 
another farm cannot always be got, and he may 
be turned upon the wide werld without the 
hopes of redreſs. A prudent man will refle & 
upon theſe things, and if he be ſo critically ſuua- 
ted, will often rather part with his natural rights 

than expoſe himſelf to miſery. He may have a 
numerous family; his farm may be doing well 
| WER him ; he may have contracted an n affection 


2 


tor ©; 
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for his 3 ſoil, and be uncertain, if he makes 
a change, how he is next to be put up. This 
picture might be ſtill higher coloured; but from 
the above it may be contended, that the want of 
2 leaſe precludes the farmer from acting as a 
free agent, and renders his property inſecure 
and precarious *. . 
It would be extremely defirable to aſcertain 
the period which the Britiſh farmers, throwing 
their joint intereſts-as it were into one common 
ſtock, have in regard to permanency of poſſeſ- 
Gon. This it is impoſſible. to do with any de- 
gree of accuracy; but in order, in ſome meaſure, 
to elucidate the point, the following ſtatement, 
which on inveſtigation might probably be found 
near the truth, is e to the derer s re : 
viewer TD 
Three-fifths of the Af of Great 1 
Britain may be ſuppoſed paid by 
| tenants holding at the will of their 
landlords; that is, for 2 year, 
One- fifth by tenants, the original en- 
durance of whoſe leaſes was for 7 
e 14 TER: OT IP 104 years. 


— 
* . 
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caused over 11 years. 13 
Brought 14 


| 7 T1 = See the Apical Report of the Web Riding of E: 
Ds Yorkſhire. 80 . . n 
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| iter Brought over 11 years. 
a One-fifih. by thoſe who hold leaſes, -- 
that from the commencement en- 
F,, en fo 5 19 years. 


" Divide by 5 . 3⁰ 
na term of endurance. 6 years. 
mY this ſtatement, ſurpriſing as it may appear, 
and however fortunately ſome individuals may 


be ſituated i in reſpect to their enjoying by leaſe 


a more permanent intereſt in the lands they poſ- 
ſeſs, yet the great body of the Britiſh farmers 
have not, on a medium, and on the moſt favour. 


able view of the ſubject, above ſix years in which | 
they can look forward with ſecurity. to reap a | 


return for money expended, or labour beſtowed, 


in improving the Britiſh ſoil. If, again, allow- | 


ance is made for a great proportion of the exiſt - 
ing leaſes being nearly in whole, or at leaſt in 


part, expired, four years may be nearer the ge- 


heral average. In no event is it probable, that 
the farmers of theſe kingdoms, a as a body, have 
#5! andthe 5 Ff e ee a 


© There are ſome adde of leaſes; on lives in 1 Nip 


that continue in foree for a much longer period. In Sfot-, 


land alſo there are ſome eſtates and farms let for two, and a 
few for three times nineteen years. But theſe inſtances are 
not numerous enough to be brought into ſo general a ſtate- 


ment, nor would they make any material difference in the 


reſult if they were, 
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a legal conventional right to retain poſſeſſion of 
their farms for five years. If fo, and that the 
improvement of the country is looked for at 
their hands, it follows, that this uſeful and indu- 
ſtrious claſs of men are to expend their capitals, 
to devote'their time and attention, and to uſe 
every, poſſible exertion in introducing i improve- 
ments, and new and better modes of huſbandry, 
on a. leaſe of five years duration. Vet this is ac - 
tualhy the caſe; for although, as has been re- 
marked before, 3 certain proportion of the 
Britiſh farmers enjoy leaſes framed on more 
liberal principles, the above, in a national view, 
is the deduction that falls to be . Om the 
precedivg nn,, 4 

This perhaps may be ma a new ed of 


| Fa the duration of leaſes, or the extent 


of period in which the farmers can be ſuppoſed. 
to have intereſt in the improvements they make 


on the national territory; but there is perhaps 


no better method by which the abſurdity of the 
conduct of a majority of thoſe proprietors, who 
may be fairly faid to have a will of their own, 
could have been made at once fo clear, nor any 
by which the dependent ſtate of that truly re- 
ſpectable and uſeful claſs of men, the Briti Oe | 
mers, could have been made more apparent. 

Let the writers of paragraphs for the public 
-vevſpapers, and the general declaimers in ta- 
verns and colfee-houſes, write and ſay what they 
I pleaſe 


? 
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| pleaſe againſt the inactivity and the want of ex- 


ertion of this meritorious claſs; but the man of 
cool reflection will feel aſtoniſhment: that, conſi- 
dering the circumſtances in which they are pla- 


ced, they have done ſo much, rather than that 


they have allowed any thing to wann unac- 
compliſhed. 6 

How different is the Gtuation of he at 
or the manufacturer beſides that of the farmer, 
If che former are fair and honourable in their 
dealings, they meet with no obſtruction in their 
career. There is no man can ſay to them, Un- 
| leſs: you will allow me to participate in your pro- 
fits, I will turn you out of that line of buſineſs 
in which they have been acquired,” —No, 
From the period in which they reſpectively 
commence buſineſs till the day of their death, 


they go on in the. uninterrupted enjoyment of 


the fruits of their induſtry, without any you 


pretending a right of participation, | 
- Suppoſe twenty-eight years the age at which 


renn and manufacturers in general enter 


into buſineſs for themſelves. M. Buffon ſtates, 
that a man at twenty-cight years of age poſſeſſes 

a reaſonable probability of living 239 years. 
By the preceding ſtatement, the Britiſh | 
_ farmers, according to the preſent ar- 
rangement, cannot poſſeſs a farm a: 
bove fix years, without making, or, 
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| Brought over 29 years 

upon to make, new arrangements 

with their landlords, by which a por- ' 
tion of the fruits of their former in 

duſtry ſhall be affigned to them, or 

at leaſt that theſe ſhall be in A 
curtailed „„ 3 „„ Years 


| Difference i in favour of the merchant 


and manufacturer, and againſt the 
farmer continuing to enjoy uninter- ——— 
ruptedly the fruits of his own induſtry 23 years 
But let us carry the compariſon a little fur- 
ther, and it will be diſcovered that, owing to 
the ſyſtem of policy eſtabliſhed and acted upon 
by the executive government of Great Britain, 


the merchant and manufacturer are ed in 


an eſpecial manner beyond the farmer. | 

Ut, While the legiſlature, eee ever 
anxious, to extend the commerce, and to ſpread 
the manufactures of this country over almoſt 


every part of the habitable globe, the Britiſh 
farmers are limited in the fale of grain, the chief 


article they can bring to market; the price muſi 


be kept moderate for the accommodation EM. 
manufacturer. 


- 2d, During the ne of peace, and while 


the demand for manufaQures is great, the 
| country 1s drained of uſeful hands. When a war 


breaks out, and a ſtagnation takes place in the 
manufactures, the bands, then no longer neceſ- | 


fary, are ſent back ta the country to be main- 


tained 


\ 
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tained at the farmer's expence. In proof of this 
it may be obſeryed, that it is not uncommon for a 
farmer, who rents land to the extent of a L. 100, 
to pay more towards the ſupport of the poor in 


time of war than the merchant or manufac- 


turer, who are in the annual receipt of perhaps 
I. 1000 a- year of clear profit. 

3d, Who have not heard merchants com- 
his of the hardſhip of being ſubjected to the 


vyiſitation of cxciſe-officers? Is not the annual 


viſitation of the clergy, when collecting their 
tithes in kind, more oppreſſive on the farmers? 
In the former caſe, the inſolence of office can on- 
ly be complained of, becauſe. the conſumer is 


obliged to refund the money paid to the officers 


of the crown as part of the public revenue. In 
the latter, although the viſitation. is conducted 
for the moſt part with more decorum and pro- 


priety, yet what is the reſult? A heavy tax is 


levied on the induſtry of the farmer, who, in 
regard to reimburſement, is left without recourle, 


except in ſo far as the landlord's demand in 
9 of i is on that account Ag: more 


Ir is unneceſſary to go into a further detail to 


icfy every reader, that in many very eſſential 


particulars the fituation of the farmer is not on- 
ly greatly inferior to that of the merchant or the 
manufacturer, but that it is in fact ſuch as, 


kane ſeveral important alterations are made 
„„ both 
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both by the legiſlature and the leert it is 


abſurd, on ſolid principles, to expect that im- 


provements in agriculture will ever be general- 


ly introduced. Perhaps the beſt evidence that 


can be adduced to prove the truth of this aſſer- 
tion is, to call the reader's attention to the ex- 


tent of ſucceſs that even in theſe improving days | 
is found to attend the exertions of thoſe who 
practice the art of huſbandry, ' While the ob. 
fervant man, who feels pleaſure in ſeeing the 
labours of the induſtrious in any profeſſion libe- 
rally (rewarded; has the ſatisfaction to ſee the 


merchant” and the manufacturer, in numerous 
inſtances, retiring from the hurry and buſtle of 


the world to enjoy in peace and comfort the well. 
earned fruits of their attention and aſſiduity in 
early life, he muſt regret that ſo few occur where 


the farmer, although in all probability as atten- 


tive, as aſſiduous, and as uſeful a member of 
fociety, can fit down in undiſturbed quiet and 
_ repoſe in the fag-end of his days. Some far- 


mers, it will be acknowledged, owing: to their 


Having made fortunate purchaſes of land, or by 


having traded largely in corn or cattle, have 


- riſen into affluence ; but theſe are accidental cir- 


cumſtances, and may be confideted as connec- 


ted rather with the buſineſs of a merchant than 
with that of a farmer. In ſhort, "while, on the 


one hand, it is not uncommon to ſee a merchant 
or A manufacturer who "EEG buſineſs 
IQ: 1. | with 
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with a very triſling, perhaps with no capital, ac- 


quire in a few years a handſome fortune; it is, on 


the other, very ſingular indeed to ſee a farmer, 
who very probably originally poſſeſſed ten times 
| the ſtock, that from the exerciſe of his profeſ. 
ſion only has, even in the courſe of a long life, 
| been able to acquire what the others, with very 
moderate ideas in ee to a ai hex K 
be ſuahedwithi: oi oy 3; 
There muſt therefore be ann that: dtd as 
A WP the ſueceſs of the former 
| as againſt that of the latter, or ſuch a great and 


almoſt uniform difference in the ultimate balance 


of accounts could not, in every part of theſe 


kingdoms, have been for ages ſo apparent. 


Theſe cauſes have been in ſo far taken notice 
of; and the proprietors refuſing, or not having 
i in their power, to grant leaſes of proper du- 

ration is not the leaſt important. It is well 
* that in every diſtri where improve- 


ments have been (ſucceſsfully and extenſively 
carried on, leaſes were previouſly granted, and 


every other proper and reaſonable encourage- 
ment alfo given to the tenants. It is equally 
well known, that where the mode of letting 
lands on leaſe has been introduced, the proprie- 
tors have, in every inſtance, found it for their 


intereſt to purſue the ſame plan. They found, 


from experience, that the tenants, feeling them- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of an intereſt in the improve 
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the country, may have adopted, or are deſirous 
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ment of the ſoil, of courſe beſtowed every degree: 


of attention on that as their principal object. 
Hence the landlords, at the expiration of the ori- 


ginal leaſes, conſidering themſelves juſtly entitled 
to derive a fair advantage from the exertion, en- 
_ terpriſe, and aſſiduity of the former tenants, 


which was excited in conſequence of the aſſu- 


rance given them of poſſeſſing the farm for a 


ſpecified number of years, demanded, and re- 
SS; an additional rent. 

In concluding this, which to teme may ap- 
pear an unintereſting ſubje&, although really cx- 
tremely important, it may not be im = to 
obſerve, that the Legiſlature, the Boar 


griculture, and the proprietors of the _ 
may adopt. what | meaſures in their wiſdom may 


appear the moſt. likely to eifect the improvement 


of the national territory; but unleſs they go to 
che root of the evil, unleſs they adopt ſueh mea- 


ſures as will tend to place the Britiſh farmers in 


a more comfortable fituation, and more on. a 
footing with the merchants and manufacturers, 
the object will not be attained. Give them, but 
to a proper extent, a permanent antereſt in the 
fields they cultivate, and ms in jag | 
culture will rapidly enſue. 


Beſides granting leaſes, other — 


; require to be attended to by ſuch proprietors 


who, anxious for the general improvement of 


to 
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io adopt, the laudable reſolution of contributing 
thereto by the introduction of new and better 
modes on that portion of it which has fallen to 


their ſhare. Theſe may be compriſed under th 
following heads: | 


.. Improper covenants in leaſes, and the picked: | 


| of duration beſt calculated to ene 585 inte · Xe 


reſt of all parties. 
The fize of farms in ſome inſtances operate 
againſt the m Milt ad of the coun- 


The dk uſually an for hand farms, 
ſome of which are extremely reprehenſible. 
The ſpecies of rent that ought to be ſtipula- 


ted i in place of perſonal ſervices, &c, 


The propriety of increaſing, or at leaſt of not 
en the e $ PIE 


ee covenants we Laſer and the ries 


N of duration beſt calculated to promote the inte- 


reſt of all parties. Chg of leaſes the beſt 
adapted, in the writer's apprehenſion, to enſure 
> ſmall ſhare of independence to the farmers, 
and conſequently the moſt likely to excite a ge- 
neral ſpirit for improvement, have already been 
laid before the reader. Here it is only intend- 


ed to give ſome reaſons why leaſes of moderate 
_. endurance ought to be conſidered beſt calcula. 
ted to promote the intereſt: of all concerned, 


While i it will be univerſally Wed * with 
Vol IV, oy holding 
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holding leaſes, or granting them for a period of 
ſeven years only, or on a ſingle life, are great 
impediments to the introduction of improved 
cultivation, it has been proved from experience, 
in numerous inſtances, that granting leaſes for 
a great number of years is not a meaſure calcu- 
lated to produce the good conſequences which 
many people, who have conſidered the ſubject 
f a. curſory manner, are diſpoſed to expect from 
It has been repeatedly mentioned on for. 
mer occaſions, in the courſe of this work, that 
among farmers in particular ancient prejudices 
operate powerfully againſt the adoption of bet. 
ter methods. When a farmer attains, by means 
of a leaſe, a permanent intereſt in a particular 
farm, for thirty-eight, perhaps fifty-ſeven years, 
it may be admitted that he commences his im- 
proving operations with ſpirit, and according to 
the moſt approved faſhion of the time. But as 
every perſon knows, that, notwithſtanding the 
impediinents that ſtand in the way, improve- 
ments ate daily taking place in the particular 
modes of management as well as in the gene- 
ral ſyſtem of agriculture; they mul} alſo be ſa · 
tisfied, that practices, which twenty years ago 
were conſidered as greatly. ſuperior to what were 
then common, are now, from the influx of agri- 
cultural knowledge, ſunk below mediocrity. 
Many who read this publication will be con- 
viverd, wich their ond nr, of hk 
\ de 
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neſs of the remark. There are in Scotland, in | 


particular, ſome very extenſive eſtates which 


were let, between twenty and thirty years ago, 
on what were called Improving Leaſes ; that is, 


on leaſes for two or three nineteen years, be- 


ſides the lifetime of the tenant, who ſhall be in 


the actual poſſeſſion at the expiry of the certain 


determinate period, ſome of which may in all 


probability be in endurance for upwards of a 
century. It is a well-known and eſtabliſhed fact, 
that in general (for there are exceptions) the te- 
nants on theſe eſtates are at preſent in a torpid 
inactive ſtate, adhering moſt pertinaciouſly to 
thoſe methods of culture which at the com - 
mencement of the leaſes were moſt in vogue; 


while it is equally true, that the tenants on the 


neighbouring eſtates, who hold their farms on 
leaſes for nineteen or twenty-one years only, are 


adopting with ſpirit and alacrity choſe methods 
and practices which more recent experience bas 


proved to be real improvements. 
- Circumſtances, no doubt, frequently occur 


which render it neceſſary for the landlord to 
grant an active, ſpirited, improving farmer a leaſe 
of more than ordinary duration; ſuch as, when 
the tenant undertakes to improve a conſiderable 
extent of waſte land at his own expence, or to 


expend money in erecting farm-houſes, in in- 
cloſing, draining, &c. But / in general, in the 
writer" s opinion, leaſes for about twenty years 

Es, | GS 3 _ _ 
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ought to be acnfderad,) in all reſpedts, the, beſt 


| ſuited for promoting the joint intereſts of the 


landlord, the tenant, and the public. Were 


5 2 - leaſes limited to this period, the landlords, ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, would have it in their power, 


once at leaſt during their occupancy, to new. 


model their eſtates, to introduce ſuch practices, 


and to direct ſuch improvements, as from their 


own knowledge, or from the experience of o- 
thers, they were ſatisfied would prove advanta- 


geous to all concerned. Another circumſtance, 
in ſtating the reaſons why twenty years is ſup- 


poſed an equitable period for the duration of a 


55 leaſe, and in which the landlord's intereſt is ma- 


terially intereſted, eſpecially where rents are paid 
in money, is the aſtoniſhing depreciation that 
has recently taken place in the value of that ar- 
ticle. To explain this in the way moſt connec- 
ted with the ſubje&, it may be obſerved, that a 
tenant, poſſeſſing one of the leaſes above alluded 
to, implying the payment of L. 100 a- year of 
rent, although he now annually pays his land- 
lord one hundred pieces of paper ſtamped with 
the value of one pound each, yet he does not 
actually pay him the value which ſixty pounds 
were of at the time the bargain was entered in · 
to; and very probably before the expiry of ſome 


of the leaſes the landlord will not receive five 
_ thillings in the pound of the underſtood value 


of the \farms at their commencement. Had the 
et - „ rent 
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rent been made payable in produce, in grain for 


Inſtance, no great defalcation in its real value 
would habe taken place. But where money is 


made the medium, twenty years leaſes ſeem ay 


long as proprietors, in equity to themſelves or 
do their ſucceſſors, are entitled to grant. It has 
deen ſaid, and the remark is juſt, that few things 
tend to awaken farmers into exertion more than 
demanding a reaſonable riſe of rent; it operates 
28 à ſpur to their induſtry, and ſets them on a» 
dopting improved modes of huſbandry, ſuch 
as are beſt calculated for affording the means 
of anſwering this new demand. On this principle, 
limiting the duration of leaſes to ſomewhere 


about twenty years, may, in a general view, ope- 


rate in ſuch a manner as to promote the intereſt 
of that body at large, however it may militate 
againſt that of a few active individuals. 

Were proprietors to come to the reſolution of 
granting leaſes for twenty years, how greatly 
would the ſituation of the farmers of this coun- 


try be improved beyond what it is at preſent? 
If, in place of fix years only, the period were 


enlarged to twenty, they would be put in ſome 


degree on a footing with the merchant and ma- 


nufacturer, in regard to the period in which 
they could uninterruptedly reap the fruits' of 


| their labours; and then, beſides rivalling them 


in aſſiduity and exertion, it might be expected, 


ene Ca other * already mentioned re- 
1 moved, | 
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moved, they would likewiſe in r inſtances 


rival them in ſucceſs; 


As new naps ro landlords and 


tenants generally pave the way for the introduc. 
tion of improved modes of huſbandry, provided 
the tenants are enſured of ſuch a period of pol... 
ſeſſion as to warrant them to undertake ſuch im- 
provements, there can be no doubt but the pub- 
| lic are benefited thereby. Hence that duration 


of leaſe which entitles the tenant to commence 


his improvements with ſpirit, and is not of ſuch 


a length as to induce bim, from any fortuitous 
circumſtances that may take place, as a riſe in 
the nominal price of produce, or a fall in the 
value of money, to ſlacken his attention, may be 


conſidered upon the whole as beſt; and proba - 
bly twenty years is as equitable a term as, in the 
preſent ſtate of Britiſh eee can well be 


fixed upon. 
From the i ignorance m3 theſs by are Sie the 


molt part employed in drawing leaſes in regard 
to all country affairs, and owing perhaps too in 
ſome degree to the deſire which ſome landlords 


ſill retain of keeping their tenants in a degree 


of bondage, many improper covenants are fre- 
quently introduced. Were the writer diſpoſed, 
he might, by ſelecting a number of clauſes from 
Scotch leaſes, either current or lately expired, 
hold up to public view as complete a picture of 
| gs as is n. to be met with in any part of 


__ 
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modern Europe. But this would be no leſs un- 
pleaſant to himſelf than diſgyſting to the reader, 
The moſt important covenants in any leaſe are 
thoſe that reſpect the mode in which the farm 
ought to be cropped, and the general manage: 
ment during the period it is demiſed or leaſed. 
Theſe, in place of being wrapt up as it were in 


a cover of bombaſtical law-jargon, which is too 


often the caſe, ought to be detailed in plain in- 
telligible-language, and nothing introduced that 

is not neceſſary to convey a clear idea of the 

meaning of the parties at the time the tranſac- 
tion was entered into. Were this rule adopted, 
numerous vexatious and expenſive law-ſuits be- 
tween proprietors and tenants would be prevent. 
ed, and a foundation thereby laid for a greater 
degree of harmony and good underſtanding than, 
it is to be regretted, in too many inſtances at 
preſent exiſts. There are covenants, or obliga- 
tory clauſes, frequently ingroſſed in leaſes, to the 
performance of which tenants bind themſelves, 
although there is ſcarcely an attorney's clerk in 
the iſland that does not know they are e, 
in law to implement them. What theſe-are it 
would be impolitical to ſpecify; but while, from 
motives of propriety, they are only hinted at, in 
place of being fully explained, it is not the leſs 
neceſlary,that proprietors ſhould make a point 
1 expupging from ſuch deeds every clauſe or 
covenant 


* 1 
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covenant that they are fully ſatisfied will not 
ſtand the teſt in a court of law. 

The three reſpectable farmers who wrote the 
Report of the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire have 
uſed many very ſpecious arguments to convince 
the Board of Agriculture, that ( covenants (by 

which they mean reſtrictions) are inimical to all 
good huſbandry ;?, and add, © they fink the far- 
mer into a ſtate of inſignificance; they con- 
tract his mind, and lock up his ideas from 
ſearching after new ſchemes, which is the only 
method by which improvements can ever be 
ſound out; and therefore it follows, that a con- 
tinuation of covenauts (reſtrictions) is highly 
detrimental, not only to the public good, but 
even to the intereſt of the proprietor himſelf, by 


leſſening the rent that a een, cultivation 
would be able to pay.“ 


The writer has already, when eating af: the 


proper rotation of crops, fully explained his ſens 
timents on that important ſubject; nor would he 


ave reſumed it here, but from a thorough con. 


viction that the framers of the Report of the 


Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, in their zeal. to do a2 


far as in them lay to get their brethren in that 


diſtri relieved from the improper covenants 


frequenty ingroſſed in the Yorkſhire leaſes, have 
not only materially injured the cauſe they meant 


_ to. ſerye, but the cauſe W of agriculture | in ge · 


deral. 1 5 
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"IN The writers of the report above quoted may 
| probably, with great propriety, be truſted, as 


2 Lord Kames obſerves, with unlimited powers 
0 do cultivate their farms in that manner which is 
0 moſt agreeable to their own ideas; but this 
y would be a moſt ruinous. ſyſtem if generally 
1 adopted. Judicious rotations of cropping, and 
„plain explicit regulations for enforcing the te- 
nants adherence to them, have had more effect, 
a in regard to the general and permanent im- 
y provement of the particular diſtris where they 
0 are eſtabliſhed, than any meaſure the landlords 
0 have hitherto adopted, that of granting leaſes 
y only excepted. It is therefore extremely unfor- 
it tunate for the cauſe of agriculture, when men, 
y poſſeſſing ſo much ſcientific knowledge as  Meff. 
1 Rennie, Brown, and Sheriff, give their unquali- 

fied diſapprobation of a meaſure which, under 
_ proper regulations, cannot fail, and which pret- 
5 ty general experience has proved has not dantt 
* to failed, to produce beneficial conſequences. - 


* Beſides reſtrictions in regard to orojding, 
* which ought not, howeyer, to be adopted without 
[i due conſideration, there are many other circum- 
it ſtances which require attention in framing a leaſe, 
N and ſuch as thoſe only who have had experience 


0 8 in country affairs can judge of with preciſion. 


t MW. Several of the Engliſh, reports take notice of the 
„ abſurd practice adopted by many of. the proprie- 

tors, of employing. attorneys in the management 
e Vor. IV. | H | RY oo, 


1 


- 
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of their eſtates, and. repreſent it as no inconſi- 
derable bar to the improvement of the country. 
This practice is not confined to England: By 
the following extraft from the Report of the 
County of Stirling, with which it is intended to 
eloſe this account of-Þxitiſh leaſes, it will be 


| {cen that jt is alſo prevalent in Scotland. 


* Proprietors are themſelves to blame, "SPY 


ny inſtances, for the flow progreſs which im- 


provements have made in this quarter. Many 


points are neceſſary to be well weighed before 


an eſtate ought to be relet. It is alſo neceſſary 


to mention one unfortunate circumſtance in the 
management of many eſtates in this county, 
chiefly thoſe which are the property of abſcntees, 
| It is too often the practice of (theſe owners to 


commit the entire management of their affairs 


: to men. of the law, writers, attorneys; or by | 
whatſoever name one chooſes to call them, 
_ © Theſe perſons are almoſt univerſally ignorant of 


country buſineſs; their whole merit with their 


. conſtituent conſiſts in the regularity with which 
they collect the rents. This is oftentimes very 


uſeful; but when e. . wichout 
attending to perſons and circumſtances, b. 
2 nuiſance. As to mader of avs, the flate of 


Buildings, fences, roads, c. all of them points 

of very great importance, mighty little attention 
is beſtowed. A law ſuit is a notable advantage 
to nne n fail t to generate 
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by other methods much cafier felt than expreſ- 


ſed. Of this improper fyſtem of management 5 
ſundry famous n are to be found in this 
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gainſt: the general improvement of the country. 


Ie was formerly mentioned, when treating of 
this fubje& in general, that the greater variety 


there is in the extent or ſize of farms, provided 


that variety be general over every diſtri, the 
more extenſively will the intereſts of the nation 
at large be promoted. When the farms in the 
vicinity of a populous town are all large, the in- 


| habitants of that town muſt be ſubjeQed to much 
greater inconvenience and expence in procuring 


many of the ſmaller neceflaries and convenien- 
ces of life, than if, by a proper intermixture of 


large and ſmall farms, the objects of the tenant's 
attention had been as various as qo gas 
| the inhabitants, 


Wben, again, imd Aiſtrifts are | ivided 


into ſmall farms, as is the caſe in Wales and the | 
North of Scotland, as it is by men of ſuperior 
intelligence, activity, and capital alone, that im- 


provements in agriculture' can be either introdu- 


; ced or eſtabliſhed, every perſon muſt be ſatis- 


fied, that without #fording ſome farmers of this 


4 AO ans of exerting themſelves, 


Ubs | | theſe 
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by coercing tenants, irritating neighbours, and 
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theſe diſtricts muſt for ever remain in a great 
degree unproductive. It therefore becomes not 
only the intereſt but the duty of the proprietors 
of theſe diſtrifts, as members of the community, 
to arrange and divide their eſtates into farms of 
various ſizes, in place of allowing the whole to 
continue in ſuch ſmall allotments, that «the poſ- 
ſeſſors have it not in their power to render any 
ſervice to themſelves, or to the other inhabitants 
of that part mY oa eee where 25 a re- 
far i n 10 U #7 57 
- That rms of a Ki bre can bis ge 
with a greater degree of 'economy, in regard to 
labour, than ſmall ones, is à point ſo extremely 
obvious as to require no illuſtration: But it may 
not be improper for theſe [proprietors who are 
ſatisfied that a variety in the ſize of farms is in 
every reſpect the beſt; to-fatisfy themſelves what 
is*he ſmalleſt extent of land in one farm that 
can be cultivated with à reaſonable degree of 
economy; as, without attending to this particu- 
lar, great errors may be committed in the alot. 
ment of eſtates into farms. Lord Kames has 
decided this point in à very conciſe manner: 
% A farm (his Lordſhip ſays) ought never to 
contain a leſs quantity of land than ſufficient for 
a plougb-; and there is no medium between 
that quantity and as much as will give full em- 
oyment to two. Leſs than ſufficient for a 
; pong Ne _ jo: a amen and conſe- 
| quently 
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quently to the Jandlerd; the ſervants and the 
_ eattle muſt at times be idle for want of work, 
or, what is worſe, they will work. indolently and 
make no progreſs v. In ſo far, it will be gene- 
tally acknowledged, his Lordſhip's ſtatement is 
zecurate; but when he proceeds to ſtate the 
number of acres. which may be cultivated with 
one plough, meaning a team of two horſes, he 
has fallen into a moſt egregious error. His 
words axe, p. 291. and 292. When one thinks 
of calculating. what quantity of land is ſufficient 
for a ſingle plough, many circumſtances occur 
that make it impracticable to determine the 
point with preciſion. The difference between a 
light and , heavy ſoil is conſiderable; and no 
leſs ſp the nearneſs or diſtance. of manure. /. The 
mode of cropping is capital; for where all the 
' different plants are ſown in ſpring and reaped i in 
autumn, more ploughs are requiſite than when 


| erops are diſperſed through the year, according 


to the preſent improved mode of culture. I ven- 
ture only in general to ſay, that in moſt ſoils. 
f acres (meaning Scotch acres; that is, about 


 fixty Engliſh) of corn may be commanded by a 


Angle 3 provided the crops, be diſtributed 
through the year, to afford time for managing 
all of them with the ſame men and cattle. But 
en mo is e for W the ſoil in 


t 8 : "6; ; a 


. 


ey 


extent of tillage lands to 48 Scotc 


| foils prevail, and where more labour is perform- 
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| to the quantity of [graſs required; for there 
| ought always to be as much land in tillage as | 


fully 10 occupy à plough. If a'third/ part in 
grafs be fofficictit, the farm ought 10 conſiſt of 


ſeventy-five acres; if a half be neteſſary, the 
farm ought to be a hundred acres; and if the 


Dil be fo meat as to require two-thirds i in graſs, 


the extent of the farm/ovght to be one hundred 
and fifty acres. If the reader be curious about 
farther particulars, I refer bim to the ſeventh 


ccbapter, in which a few examples ate given of 
te number of acres that, in different modes of 


_ cropping, may be commanded by one plough.“ 


© One of the rotations of cropping which his 


Lordthip particulariſes, is that formerly men. 


fioned as being now 2 adopted in 


the Carſe of Gowrie, viz. 1/, Fallow; 2d, 
Wheat; 34, Peaſe or Beans 3 415, Batley ; 5th, 
Cover; and, 6th, Oats: and he ſuppoſes that 


a farm of: 72 acres, exclufive of garden and paſ- 
turape, may be cultivated by one team; that is, 
fixty Scotch acres" of tillage land, bender the 
twelves acres in clover. In deſcribing another 
rotation of cropping, which he confiders better 
adapted to ſttong carſe clay foils, he limits the 
about 57 
Englifh àcres. "The writer has not hitherto been 
in any part of Great Britain where ftrong clay 


ed 
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ed by a team than in the Carſe of Gourie; 
and yet he heſitates not to maintain, that even 
there, where the ploughmen are expert, and the 
labouring horſes, in reſpe& of ſtrength and 
mettle, ſuperior to the general run cven in the 
more improved parts of cither kingdom, the far. 
mers, with all their activity (and no perſon will 
charge them juſtly with bejng indolent), have 
not hitherto been able to accompliſh the manage- 
ment of much above half the. number of tillage 
acres by one team that his Lordſhip ſtates a 
being practicable to effect. It is not to be ſup- 
poſed that the opinion of one writer, in regard 

to a particular point of agriculture, when ſet ia 
oppoſition to that of another greatly more re- 
ſpectable, is to have much weight with a judi- 
dious reader; but when facts are brought for- 
ward that contradict opinions, theſe, by vhomſo- 
ever promulgated, muſt be held as opinions on- 
ly. Particular circumſtances, as Lord Kames 
juſtly obſerves, muſt make a material differcace 
in regard to the number of tillage acres, the ma- 
nagement af which can be accompliſhed with 
one team. But proprietors, to whom theſe ob- 
ſervations are more particularly addreſſed, can 
be under no difficulty, by giving themſelres the 
trouble of making the neceſſary inquirics, to al- 
certain, according to the rotation of cropping 
propoſed to be adopted, what is the leaſt num- 
r | 
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tivated by one team; or, hats ans, what 
zs the ſmalleſt number of actes in one farm that 
the tenant can cultivate on terms in a conſider- 
able degree economical. The reſult of ſuch 
Inquiries will” be, that Lord Kames has ſtated a 
fyſtem ypon ſuppoſition,” which it is any | 
en to reduce to men 3 


5 . £4 


We modes uſually adopted for Ss * 
| ſlr of which are extremely reprebenfible, fall 
next under conſideration.— It has already been 
remarked, that additional rents operate in gene- 
ral as a ſpur to agricultural improvements. That 
this has actually been proved to de the caſe, and 
that in numerous inſtances, conſiſts with the wri- 
ter's own. knowledge. But it does not thence 
follow; that the more an animal is ſpurred and 
jaded, the greater exertions it will continue to 
make, and that there is thereby the leſs danger 
of its becoming reſtive; on che contrary, ex- 
hauſted as it muſt be by over. exertion, is there 
not a much greater probability of its becoming 
incapable of moving at all? Some perſons, 
over- zealous in adminiſtering this ſort of ſpur, 
Act as if they did not know that it is poſſible to 
fix a fait maket price on a farm, and ſeem to 
regulate their conduct in letting lands agreeable 
to the old ſaying, That a thing is worth juſt 
what it will bring.“ It cannot be ſuppoſed that 
hoſe why act on nk principles: will feel them- 
* e „ | * 
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eyes diſpoſed to pay attention to any obſervations 


on the ſubject of letting lands that do not coincide 


with their own ideas. There are many reaſons, 
however, that induce the writer to conſider it 


incumbent on him to ſtate ſuch facts and cir- 


cumſtances, reſpecting the modes of letting farms 
in theſe kingdoms, as have: come to his know- 


ledge; and when he ſhall have dene ſo, every 
reader is at perfect RY to draw his own con- 


cluſions. EAT 
The modes uſually abies for dn hve | 


ate not confined to two or three, although two or 


three ſhall only be taken notice of. They are as 
various as the whim, or caprice, or ſometimes 


the avarice, of proprietors can deviſe. That 


proprietors ought to receive a fair conſideration 


for the uſe of their lands, no reaſonable; perſon 
will deny ; but that they ſhould deſcend - to do 


little things in order to obtain more than an e- 


quivalent, is a propolition that. ſcarcely ny _ 
fon will maintain. 


One method of letting farms, lille, in the . 
writer? s opinion, to the credit either of thoſe 
3 who adviſe or thoſe who direct the meaſure, 
zs by public auction. This, although a practice 


adopted by ſome proprietors in both kingdoms, 


to the honour of that reſpectable claſs at large 
de it ſaid, is not general. Jo expoſe an article 


to public ſale that may be transferred to the pur- 


chaſer, the price paid, and the W wound : 
Vol. IV. = DA + 
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meaſure of expediency and propriety; but, as 


Mr Marſhall very juſtly obſerves when diſcuſſing 
this ſubject, that the caſe is very different with a 
man who is to pay his rent half yearly, and to 


conform with a number of covenants and regu- 


lations, both which are neceſſary to be ſtipulated 
when a farm is leaſed for a number of years. 

He fays, In this caſe it is not more the rent 
than the man that is to be looked to and choſen. 
Among candidates at auctions for letting farms 
ares generally adventurers who want judge. 
ment, and men of deſperate fortunes who want 


a temporary ſubfiſtence z and theſe men will ever | 


be the higheſt bidders, wilt ever outbid men of 


judgment and capital; ſuch as will pay their 


rent, keep up their repairs; and improve the 
land; ſuch as ovght ever to be, and ever are, 
thi choice of judicious managers of eſtates x. 


This deſcription of offerers, who moſt gene- 


rally attend at auctions of leaſes of farms in the 


| weſt of England, are not confined to that di- 
ſtrict of country alone; in every other part of the 
ifand where farms are leaſed in this manner, 
fluch characters make their appearance. Were 
_ the proprietors who adopt this rule of conduct 
to be the only ſufferers, by having tenants ſuch 
as Mr Marſhall deferibes introduced upon their 
| eſtates 


5 begab, Kd Economy of the Well of England, 


vol. i. p. 74. 


„ F g. 
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eſtates, no perſon would regret the circumſtance 
but unfortunately, in ſo far-as improvements on 
a farm. degin to ſlacken, or take a retrograde 
motion, in ſo. far the general cauſe of agriculturs 
ſuffers. 

Another mechod ſtill more reprehenſibla, be. 
cauſe leſs honourable, is that of advertiſing a a 
leaſe of a farm in the public papers, under the 
condition * that ſuch offers as are not accepted 
ſhall be kept /ecret, if deſired. How the gen- 
tlemen, who authoriſe ſuch advertiſements to be 
inſerted in the public papers (and they are. by 
no means uncommon in thoſe of Edinburgb), 
can reconcile themſelves to the propriety of ſuch 
2 practice, it may be difficult to determine; but 
the writer would not require a ſtronger preſump- 
tive. Proof to ſatisfy his mind that ſome ſpecies 
of fraud is thereby intended, and that for the 
plaineſt of all reaſons; for if the tranſaQion be 
meant to be e on fair agd honourable 
principles, why make a myſtery of it? Why 

encourage people, by this under-hand kind of 
dealing, to come forward to make offers in ſe- 
_ cret, wha dare not do it in the face of all the 
world? The prevalency of the practice has, in 
Scotland at leaſt, given it a kind of ſanction * 
but that gentleman muſt have had a conſiderable 
degree of reſolution who firſt permitted his name 
to de coupled with ſuch an advertiſement. In 

ſane of the einen reports it is * that 
li . . a 
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a want of confidence exiſts to ſuch a degree be- 
| tween landlords and tenants, as in many caſes 


to prove an obſtacle to the introduction or eſta. 


bliſhment of any fort of improvement. If a- 
dopting either of the modes of letting farms 
above-deſcribed be not reaſon ſufficient why far- 


mers ſhould withhold their confidence, where, 


under ſuch circumſtances, it would be fo much 
miſplaced, it is ſcarcely poſſible to ſuppoſe a caſe 
where a man could be vindicated for not placing 
; configence, though confidence was not due. 
It will, however, give ſatisfaction to every li- 
beral mind, to underſtand that by far the great - 
eſt number of agreements for leaſes have their 


origin in fair candid converſations, that take 


place between the proprietors or their agents 
and the tenants; and that where the good ſenſe 


and diſcretion of the latter entitle him to ſuch 


| confidence, and his opinion to ſo much reſpect, 
he is in general conſulted and adviſed with as to 
the manner in which the moſt important COVE» 
nants of the leaſe ought to be framed, Were 


this rule of conduct to be more generally adopt- | 
ed, that confidence which the tenant has always | 
| a heartfelt ſatisfadion in placing in his landlord, 


when from experience be is convinced it will 


? not be abuſed, would ſoon be reſtored, and both 


arties would feel, what is unqueſtionably the 
caſe, namely, that the'intereſt of the one is inti- 


a connected . that of the other. But 


while 
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while an induftous aftive tenant: has reaſon to 
ſuſpect that the leaſe of a farm, on the improve- 


ment of which he has expended both his time 
and his money, will be brought-to the hammer, 


and afligned over to the higheſt bidder, no mat- 
ter of what deſcription z or when he ſees an ad- 
vertiſement in the public papers, importing that 
all his enemies are at perfect liberty, and that 


in the moſt ſecret manner, to ſtep forward, and 


either deprive him of nis farm, or raiſe the rent 
to ſuch a degree as, if he continues in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, may have the effect to render him a 
flave for life, —he would be worſe than a mad- 
man were he to confide in thoſe who were capa- 


ble of acting in a manner ſo diametrically oppo- 


fite to his intereſt, and to thoſe principles on 


- which their conduct, under ſuch e | 


ought to be regulated,  _ 


To let an eſtate properly, is, in many 2 5 


ces, a very difficult buſineſs; and to conduct 
that buſineſs without giving offence, requires 
no ſmall degree of management, as will be af- 
terwards more fully explained. Suffice it here 


to ſay, that agents are often blamed when the pro- 


prietors art in fault. Were proprietors to do what 
people in any other ſtation or ſituation in life 
would be aſhamed not to have done; were they 
to-acquire a proper knowledge of their own af. 


fairs, cultivate a good underſtanding with their 


_ tenants, and, by ſeeing now and then with their 


own * 
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oon eyes, be enabled to judge for 8 


Were this the caſe, the management of eſtates 
would not only be an undertaking leſs arduous, 


diut the intereſts of. agriculture would alſo be 


| greatly promoted. . While proprietors continue 
do evince a ſoyereign contempt for every thing 
that has the moſt diſtant connection with buſi. 
neſs, or an inveſtigation of their own affairs, 
as is in general too much the caſe, ſuch a con- 


duct muſt operate in various ways as an obſta. 


cle to the men of the ame, I 


27 be ſpecies of rent that ought to be Piipulated 
in place of perfonal ſervices, Ic. is alſo a cir- 
cumſtance that merits the attention ofproprietors, 
or their agents, when making new arrangements 
with tenants. . Various reaſons have been ſtated 


in the preceding pages, as having induced the 


writer to conſider money as by no means ſo equi- 
table a rent as grain; but! it is unneceſſary ta 
enter particularly on the ſubject. The reaſon 


ol again introducing it, is with a view of calling 
to the reader's recollection its having deen ſtated 


in the beginning of the ſecond volume, that, i in 


| the North of Scotland, the rents are to a certain | 
5 extent paid i in perſonal ſervices; the tenants be · 


ing bound to plough and damen a certain por- 


tion of the proprietor's farm; to reap, N 


home, thraſh, dreſs, and mill a certain quantity 


of his oP at their own charges; and that they 


3 5 are 


2 22 Z 
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are alſo bound to pay poultry, eggs, cheeſe, 
ſheep, ſwine, fiſh, linen, yarn, &c. It might 
| have been unavoidably neceffary, from the want 
of a circulating medium in the early periods of 


the hiſtory of this country, to oblige the tenants 


to pay their rents in perfonal ſervices, and in the 
various articles of produce which their farms af- 
forded. It muſt be confidered a fingular cir- 
eumſtance in the Hiſtory of Great Britain, that 
in the end of the eighteenth century, and at a 


period when the introduction of improvements 


in agriculture is the chief topic of converſation, 
there ſhould exiſt proprietors who are ſo loſt 


to every ſentiment regarding what is due to 
the community of which they are members, to 
the people whom Providence has placed under 
their protektion, and to the improvement of 
their native country, as to perfiſt in demanding 


from their tenants a ſpecies of rent which no 
farmer, who is entitled to the name, would ſub- 


mit to pay, nor any proprietor, who regarded 


the good of his or or bis own intereſt, 
_ think of requiring. ' - 


It would be wrong to detain the thy with 


making any obſervations reſpecting how much 


the payment of rents in the manner above de- 


fcribed muſt operate as an obſtacle to the intro- 


duQtion of fpirited agriculture. © It is evident 


that the poor people, who are ſo ſituated, muſt 
be funk to the loweſt ſtate of dependency ; arid 


that 
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that unleſs the proprietors ſhall be induced from 
the example of others, -or commanded by pre- 


cept (by an act of the legiſlature), to adopt an 


oppoſite line of conduct, it is vain to talk of im- 
provements in agriculture to people who cannot, 
by any exertion. of which they are capable, im- 
row or render tolerable ein own Kehntion. 


The enn of 1 55 La laſt of not 


decreaſing, the farmer's capital, is the only other 
circumſtance that, in the view of. their making 
ſuch arrangements with their tenants as cannot 
fail, in a material degree, to promote the inte- 
reſts of agriculture, it is intended to mention in 


fauteing the area . 


| Whoever i is converſant; in. the” management of 
- eſtates, muſt be fully ſatisfied that farmers rent- 
ing a larger extent of land than they have a ca- 


pital properly to ſtock and i improve, is no incon- 


ſiderable obſtacle to. the introduction of better 


modes of huſbandry. Numerous inſtances, to 


prove the truth of this aſſertion, might be point- 
ed out in perhaps every diſtri of Great Bri- 


tain; at leaſt many ſuch have fallen under the 


writer 8 obſervation. It conſiſts with his know- 
ledge, that ſome farmers, at bargaining for a 


leaſe, have ſtated their capitals at more than 


| three times the ſum, which in A few years after- 


_ wards i it was found they were ever in z poſſeſſion 
is of. 
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of. By thus acting, they not only did irrepara - 
ble injury to themſelves, but alſo a material one 
to the landlords; as the improvement of the 
lands which, under the preſumption that they 
pofſeſſed ſufficient. capitals, were leaſed to them, 
in place of being put under the management of 
others who actually poſſeſſed capitals, ſufficient, , 
with Proper induſtry, to ſtock and improve them, 
were, owing to the impropriety of their conduct, 
greatly retarded, or, which was equally bad, ſuch, 
improvements. as had been previoully effected 
were permitted to take a retrograde motion, 
The conſequence of. which was, that diſcredit \ 
was brought. on the farm, and on thoſe who were. 
in the management of the eſute. In ſo. far, | 
erer, as the writer has had. — . to know, 
| Ars, who, | £2 this, manner rene wen 


net 


able, in point of number, chat me condug. 
improper as it certainly is, w. would ſcarcely. haye 
any perceptible effect on the agriculture, of the. 
country, did not proprietors, too frequently ſti⸗ 
pulate, that a part of, the farmer's capital ſhould 
be expended in making improvements, which 
in nine caſes, out of ten ought to be effected by 
the landlords, or: at leaſt We rente ok 
Sir MOREF> ai 10 

8 eee can carry « on his pon By wich- 
out being under the neceſſity of diverting any 
5 of his capital from the proper channel. He 
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can hire the requiſite accommodation of houſes, 
wWarchouſes, &c. from others, and at a reaſon - 
able rate, according to his fituation in regard to 
markets. The merchant, in place of being ob- 
| liged to build ſhips to tranſport his merchandiſe 


to diſtant markets, finds them ready in erery 
port; and he can hire the uſe of the whole, or a 
part of any one he pleaſes, and at a given rate, 
according to the diſtance of the intended voyage. 


In theſe reſpects, how greatly ſuperior is his ſi- 


tuation compared to that of the farmers? Ave 
ry great proportion of the farmers of this coun- 


try are obliged,” owing to the parſimony of the 
. proprietors, to furniſh themfelves with the ne. 


| ceflary, accommodation” of houfes in which to 
carry on thrir buſineſs 3 to fink, in eredting 
| hoſes, perhaps a chird part of that capital which 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary, or which in almoſt 

any caſe would be ufefully employed, in carrying 
oil heit buſineſs, in laying a foundation for their 
own future comfort, und fn ſecuring to ho was 
lord a well paid rent,” hy 


To expend money in dig buildings; in 


| incloſing, draining, and fuch improvements, is 
certainly much more the bufineſs of the land- 
lords than the tenants. Beſides that the former 


have a much more permanent intereſt in ſuch 


improvements, they ought alſo to reflect that the 
capirals of the generality of farmers are very li- 
mites, in propor to Non extent of Jands which 

| mT 
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| they with to farm; and that by diverting any 
portion of theſe: capitals from the channels in 
which they ought, for the mutual intereſt of the 
parties, to flow, they retard thoſe improvements 
which it is very Oe their prin cipal obje& 
to effect. With ſuch ers as poſſeſs a ſuffi- 
ciency both of ſpirit, has capital, the matter is 
very different. With them, arrangements may 
be made on very different principles. They will 
de ſatisfied with a conſideration in time, in ad- 
ditional duration of leaſe, for ſuch improvements 
as they may become bound to effect: but far- 
mers who can with propriety treat and conclude 
at ſuch terms will, it is to be feared, for many 
years yet to come ecatianyito dba the ſmalleſt 
number. It is not uncommon for merchants or 

manufacturers to borrow money on intereſt for 

carrying on their various trades; nor can it be 
confidercd in any degree derogatory to the cha- 
rater of a farmer to covenant to pay his land- 

lord intereſt for money expended, to promote 
bis convenience or advantage, eſpecially when 
done, as it muſt _— be, in the manner r moſt 

ne to himſelf, e (25 

lt may tend to the Abbes of r pro- 

: qriqtotr;-a6:wetl as farmers, to ſtate, in the firſt 

| place, how the account would ultimately ſtand, 
on the ſuppoſition that, at the commencement 

of a twenty-one years leaſe, the landlord was to 
| vanes L. 100 for the purpoſe of building 
* . bouſes, 
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houſes, and for which the tenant became bound 


to pay him five per cent. per annum; and, in the 
ſecond, how the tenant ſtands at the cloſe of a 
leaſe of the ſame duration, who ſhall have ex- 


pended a like ſum of his own capital in furniſh. 


ing himſelf with the neceflary accommodation 
in reſpe& to houſes, and which the landlord is 
_ "obliged to refund at the expiry of the leaſe. 
' Suppoſe à proprietor had agreed to expend 
L. 100. in building houſes, or in executing any 


. Other eſſential improvements, the benefits of 


which the tenant was to reap during the curren- 
ey of his leaſe, and in eonſideration of which he 
had become bound to pay five per cent. per an- 
num during his occupancy; this annuity of L. 5 a+ 
year, paid in name of intereſt, would, if impro- 
ved by compound intereſt for twenty-one years, 
amount to L. 176: 11: 10: therefore, in this 


view, L. 178: 11: 10 ought to be conſidered by 


the tenant as actually paid by him for the uſe of 

this L. 100 during a leaſe of twenty - one years, 

Although this may appear to ſome as extrava- 

gant, the contrary is the caſe; for if a farmer will 
appropriate L. 100 of his own money to be im- 

proved at compound intereſt for a like period, 

be will find that the fries will amoun to ow. 
ciſely the⸗ſame ſu ni. nuns = 


When a farmer covenanits great rut 1 bed 


| is furniſh himſelf with the neceſſary. accommoda- 


un! of e Or hpcomes bound to incloſe a | 


13 Tp, 833 farm, 
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farm, on condition of being 'repaid at the end 
ol the leaſe, the ſum or ſums which ſuch im- 
provemetits ſhall have coſt him at the commences 
ment, he may be. thought to pay the ſame ſum 
as intereſt of the money thus expended, for the 
reaſon” above- mentioned; namely, that he could 
have improved the intereſt of the money in the 
ſame ratio that the proprietor could have done. 
But there is one view of this ſubject that merits 
conſideration. If a farmer expends L. 100 of 
his own money on building houſes,” &c. and 
which ſum the landlord becomes bound to re- 
pay at the expiry of the leaſe, ſhould' the far- 
mer be under the næceſſity, owing to any unfores 
ſeen accident, to ſell his intereſt in this L. 100 
ſoon after the houſes have been erected, or other 
improvements made, on account of the diſtance 
of the period at which it is payable by the land- 
lord, it would be worth no more, in W mo- 
ney, to the tenant than L. 35: 17: 10. bas) ; 
Some proprietors infiſt on receiving ſix, ſe 
feren, and others again ſeven and a half, per 
cent. for money expended by them on the im- 
ae a. particular farms. When ſix per 
rent. is demanded, the tenant, by the time a leaſe 
of twentyrone years expires, will have paid, Be- 
Juond legal intereſt, ſums which, if improved to 
the utmoſt extent by compound intereſt: at 3 
ber cent. would at laſt, on L. 100 for twenty - 
CCC 16 Y1465% 0151-5 one 
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one. years, amount 112 Woah 55 112 
At 7 per cent. tis Fee e ee 


At Tz per cent. ani. 7 he 89 "i ak | 


But notwithſtanding of this a facrifice 


| of property, and however far it may be impro- 
per on the part of the landlords to ſtipulate with 
dcheir tenants for the payment of higher intereſts 
ſor money expended on the i improvement of their 

| eſtates than the law in ordinary caſes allows to 
de paid; yet, in very many inſtances where the 


the farmer's capital is too limited for the extent 
of his undertaking, it would be much for his ad- 


vantage to accept af the uſe of the landlord's 
money at ſix or even ſeven per cent. rather than 


to depr ive himſelt of the uſe of bis own for car- 
rying on the operations of huſbandry according 


to the molt approved ſyſtem; as purchaſing 8 


lime, mar}, well-conſtructed implements, cattle 


of ſufficient ſtrength, &c. &c. The condudt of 
landlords, in not more generally advancing mo- 


ney to execute ſome of the moſt expenſive im- 


provements that are neceſſary to be effected be- 
fore ſpirited agriculture can he introduced upon 
their eſtates, appears extremely incomprehenſible. 


It is well known, that when a perſon has money 


to lend, he prefers a mortgage on land, or what 


in Scotland is called Heritable Security, to ihat 


of any individual, however reſpectable. Many 
proprietors, from miſtaken ideas, while they lend 


* on the ſecurity of other people's eſtates, 


3 5 S K 8 F 2 8 


i. frequently | 
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frequently bring their tenants under obligations 
to mortgage a part of their capitals on their 
own. This is certainly an extremely abſurd ſy - 


ſtem, and evinces, in the clearcſt manner, that 


ſuch proprietors do not all that is in their powet 
to promote their own real intereſt, the reaſon» 
n ene bee their tenants, or the ous 


in lo far as tenanis, in yenernl, pay A higher ia. 

tereſt for money fo expended than the law al- 
lows to be paid for the uſe of money lent in 
mortgage : deſides, were the money expended 
in this manner on the improvement of their own 
eſtates in place of being lent, perhaps for the 
expreſs purpoſe of improving thoſe of their 
neighbours, they would reap that increaſe of re. 
venue which che others, by a judiciout applica- 


tion of their money, are entitled to receive. That 


the independent and ſpirited eondutt of a far- 


mer riſes or falls with the ability he poſſeſſes of 
conducting his affairs without embarraſſment, 
will not require much reaſoning to prove. It is 
a common faying, and a true one, that a poor 


farmer is always a bad one; therefore, when 
proprietors ſubject their tenants, by Improper 
covenants in leaſes, to expend money for any 
other purpoſes than thoſe it ought to be applied 
to, they adopt a meaſure which” muſt Have the 
effect, except in particular caſes, of ren 
them poor, and conſequently dependent. 
gs. _— 1 
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15 22 t i is 1 that the intereſt of agrieul 


ture, and of courſe that of the country, ſuffers, 
and has materially ſuffered, from proprietors 
having toc generally adopted this line of con- 


duct. Suppoſe; for inſtance, that one-tenth part 
only of the improving farmers capitals, over 
Great Britain at large, is ſunk in erecting ne- 


ceſſary buildings, in draining, and in ineloſing, 
and that this is the caſe there is every reaſon to 
believe; if ſo, what an immenſe ſum is diverted 
from its proper channel, and locked up from 
being 1 uſeful in carrying ion agriculture with ſpi- 
rit? :Inithe hands of farmers of the above de- 
ſeriptign, what wonderful effects wauld be pro · 
duced by the uſe. of ſuch a capital? What a 
ſpur would it give to their induſtry and; exer· 


tion? And how great and beneficial the con- 
ſequences that would neceſſarily enſue? 


Knowing that there are proprietors who have 


adopted a different line of conduct, that there 
are proprietors who, fatisfied: of its being bet- 


ter policy to mortgage their ſuperabundant mo- 
ney on their own eſtates than on that of their 

neighbours. (notwithſtanding che one is of a, re: 
deemable nature, and the other not), and who 
have not heſitated, on every occaſion, to, expend 


money in executing ſome of the more efſential h 


and neceſſary improvements, ſuch as muſt be ef- 
fected before the way can be paved for the in- 
woducdag of new and beider modes of agricul 

| cath 
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ture, and hoping that the example of theſe pu- 
blic- ſpirited gentlemen may induce others to 
follow ſo laudable an example, the writer ſhall, 
in the ſucceeding chapter, make ſome obſerva- 
tions regarding the manner in which thoſe, 
which may be called the primary improvements, 
may be made on the moſt equitable and econo- 
mical terms both for the proprietor and tenant. 
In the mean time it may not be improper, by 
an enumeration, to recal to the reader's recollec- 
tion the various obſtacles that bar the way to 
the general improvement of the country, and 
which ſhall be done in the orden in which they 
have been diſcuſſed, viz. 
OMacler which the , an only e can remove; 
i 
The Payment of tithes in kind. 
The poor's rates. 
Cuſtomary tenures. | 
Unproductive ſtate of the ns 
Improper management of the church-lands. 
Lands held under entail. | 
Commons and commonable rights. | 
Open-field lands, | 
Thirlage to mills. 
The game-laws ;z and to which 1091 be ad- 
ded, 
The corn. laws, and 
The miſerable ſtate of the pariſh-roads. | 
Vou iv. Jake {+ Qa6acies. 
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Obſtacles in the power of proprietors to remove. 
The want of leaſes. Under which general 
head may be compriſed, | 
Improper covenants in leaſes, and the period 
of duration beſt calculated | to promote the inte- 
reſt of all parties. | 
The ſize of farms, in 4 inſtances, operate 
againſt the general improvement of the country. 
The modes uſually adopted for letting farms, 
ſome of which are extremely reprehenſible. 
The ſpecies of rent that ought to be ſtipula- 
ted in place of perſonal ſervices, &c. 
The propriety of increaſing, or at leaſt of not 
decreaſing, the farmer's capital. 57 


From this enumeration, and from the prece- 
ding detailed account, however much the reader 
may have been taught of late to believe reſpec- 
ting the probability, nay, the certainty, of a great 
and general improvement being ſpeedily effec- 


ted, in regard to the modes of conducting 


the agricultural operations of theſe kingdoms; 


yet he muſt be ſatisfied, that without a total al- 


teration in many important particulars, every 
hope that ſuch an event will ſoon take place 


muſt be vain and eluſory. While ſuch obſtacles 


are allowed to bar the way, none but men of 
heated imaginations will entertain ſanguine ex- 
| en * ws S improvement 
6 | of 
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of the country. If, through the intervention 
of the legiſlature, proper alterations are made in 
ſuch of the exiſting laws as tend to depreſs the 
farming intereſt; and if, through the medium of 
the National Board of Agriculture, meaſures can 
be deviſed to impreſs the proprietors with a 
thorough conviction, that to grant their tenants 
ſuch a ſhare of independence, as leaſes of mo- 
derate endurance are calculated to enſure, this 
deſirable event may in time be effected. But 
while the executive government continues to be- 
ſtow all its favours on the merchants -and ma- 
nufacturers, and the members of the Board of 
Agriculture to evince a more ſedulous attention 
to the improvement of the minute branches of 
huſbandry, as the cultivation of potatoes, &c. 
than to the emancipation of the farmers from 
their preſent ſtate of ſervitude (a meaſure which 
ought to have been the firſt and chief object of 
their attention), there are few' men who can, on 
rational principles, ſatisfy either themſelves or 
others, that there are ſubſtantial grounds for be- 
5 lieving a general improvement will ſoon be ef. 
fected in the agriculture of the country. 

It would have afforded infinitely more ſatisfac- 
tion to the writer, could he, in place of dwelling 
ſo long on the obſtacles that impede improve- 
ments, with equal propriety have congratulated 
his countrymen on the happineſs they experi- 
enced, in conſequence of none ſuch having ex- 
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iſted. But as, to the woeful experience of many 
an induſtrious farmer, they do actually exiſt, 
he conceives he would have been negligent in 
his duty had he not endeavoured to exhibit them 
in their true colours. That it is not only prac- 
ticable, but eaſy, to remove them by the uſe of 
proper means, is an unqueſtionable fact. Whe- 
ther theſe means ſhall be ſpeedily and ſucceſsfully 
_ uſed, time only can diſcover ; that they may, 
muſt be the ſincere _>— of E lover of his 

auntry. | 
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CHAP. XXXI, - 


Improvements ſuggeſted, and the beſt Means to be 
adopted, for encouraging that Spirit for Agri- 

cultural Improvement which is at preſent fo 
general pointed out. 


AVING endeavoured, in the preceding pa- 

ges, after giving a ſhort agricultural de- 
ſcription of each county, to lay before the reader 
a particular account of the methods moſt gene- 
rally adopted for carrying on the various branch- 
es of huſbandry ; and having alſo ſtated, at con- 
ſiderable length, the numerous obſtacles which 
obſtruct, and which, unleſs removed, ever mult 
obſtruct, the complete improvement of theſe 
kingdoms—it is now propoſed, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that theſe obſtacles will ſome time or other 
de removed, to call the reader's attention to the 
ſeveral means neceſſary to be adopted, in order 
to render Great Britain, what every inhabitant 
would wiſh it to be, namely, .a well cultivated 
country. In doing this, it is intended to adhere 


to 
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to the order in which the moſt intereſting ſub- 
jects have been arranged, and afterwards to take 
notice of ſome particulars which have not hi- 
therto fallen under conſideration. 
After the ſituation of the farmers is improved 
© by granting leaſes of moderate endurance, and 
after the other obſtacles before mentioned are 
removed, proprietors and farmers will do well to 
attend to the following hints : 
I. To erect ſubſtantial and commodious farm- 
houſes and offices, according to the extent of 


the farms, and the modes in which the lands 


are occupied. 


Ir muſt be obvious to every e, that 


the more their tenants are taught to know the 
comforts of life, the greater will be their exer- 
tions, in order to be enabled to participate in 
the enjoyment of them; and that commodious 
dwellings are to be ranked among the number, 
will not be denied. But this is not all; proprie- 

tors ought to reflect that ſuitable and commodi- 
' ous farm-houſes are as neceſſary for enabling 


the farmer to carry on his buſineſs with advan- 8 


tage, as warehouſes are to the merchant, or 
workſhops to the manufacture. 
The ſum and ſubſtance of all the reports pre- 


ſented to the Board of Agriculture, in ſo far as 


| reſpects fare buildings, is, that, except in the 
C . ſouth 


Aa o . ˙— . wad ee Hy wi 
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ſouth of Scotland, and the north-eaſt part of 
England, including alſo Norfolk, the farm-hou- 
ſes are not only in general inadequate to the far- 
mer's accommodation, but for the moſt part ſo 

improperly ſituated, as to increaſe, in a very con- 
ſiderable degree, the expence of cultivation. In 
the reports of Wales and the north of Scotland 


the dwelling-houſes are ſtated to be extremely 


bad, and the offices, if poſſible, worſe ; and to in- 


creaſe the evil, that they are for the moſt part 


placed at the extremity of the farms. On the 
whole, that they are in ſuch a ſituation as would 


and contrivances made uſe of as ſubſtitutes for 
proper accommodation,“ were they not to reflect 
that the period is not far gone ſince, from ſimilar 
cauſes, they were themſelves obliged to have re- 


courſe to ſimilar ſhifts. In the ſouthern, midland, 


and weſtern counties of England, the general ſi- 


tuation of the tenants, in reſpect to houſes, can- 
not. be ſaid to be materially. different from that 


now taken notice of. In many of the recently 


incloſed pariſhes, regular well conſtructed farm- 


buildings are to be ſeen; and ſuch are alſo to 


be obſerved in pariſhes of other deſcriptions ; but 
the inſtances are comparatively rare. The farm- 


houſes, in the open-field pariſhes in particular, 
e are conſtrufted with the ſame regard to con- 
venience, Cc. as the fields themſelves, They 

1 | fas are 


render it difficult for farmers in any of the di- 
ſtricts above-mentioned to conceive the ſhifts 
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are frequently placed together, forming the ap. 
pearance of a miſerable disjointed ſtreet; a ſure 
item of the poverty of the 8 1 their bad 
Atem of buſbandry &. : 

While farmers are obliged to reſort to ſuch 
ſhifts as above alluded to, in order to accom. 
modate themſelves and their cattle, and to pre- 
ſeve their crops, no reaſonable man can ex- 
pect they will ever become ſpirited improvers. 
The actual loſs which they muſt unavoidably 
fuſtain in the injury which their live · ſtock ſuf- 
fer from being expoſed to the inclemency of 
winter ſtorms, the damage which their crops are 
able to from being lodged in inſufficient houſes, 
the immenſe quantity of dung which is thus ei- 
ther loſt or rendered of very little value, and 
the increaſe. of expence in general management, 
are, in a national mow, _ beyond all a 
lation. 

The beſt Ctwatianl artangement; &c. of "Ry 
en and the advantages which are known 
uniformly to reſult from farmers poſſeſſing ſub- 
ſtantial and ſufficiently extenſive accommodation 
for carrying on their buſineſs, have already been 
brought under the reader's review, as well as 


the moſt economical _y in * they can on 


erected. 


Baldus n 0 is not obly a ne 
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ceſſary mean of improvement, but one that muſt 
precede all others, granting of leaſes” and form- 
ing of roads of communication only excepted ; 
at the-ſame time it appears equally evident, that 
farm-houſes ought to be erected with a due re- 


gard to economy, whether the money be ad- 


vanced by the proprietor or tenant. In neither 
eaſe ought the ſum expended to be greater than 
the tenant is enabled, from the ſuperior accom- 
modation thereby afforded, to pay the intereſt 
of; for it makes no difference, on general prin- 
eiples, whether the farmer ſuſtains the loſs of the 
intereſt by |advancing the money himſelf, - or 
whether he becomes bound for the yearly pay- 
ment of it to the landlord. This rule is not, 
however, always attended to; farm- buildings are 
ſometimes io be ſeen, in the erekking of which 


real convenience” and utility ſcem to have been 
leſs* attended to than ſhow. When both can be 


combined without increaſi ing tie expence, and 


daily experience proves it to be practicable, they 


opght never to, be ſeparated but when a te- 

ant ſinks his own money in building houſes, 
or pays intereſt for that advanced- by the, land- 
lord, it becomes his duty to conſider, that con- 
venient farm-bujldings are better means of ena- 
bling | him to reimburſe himſelf of the money be 


has. advanced, or to pay intereſt for that ad- 


z vanced by the landlord, than houſes which, how- 


ever much they may catch the eye of the paſ- | 
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ing ſtranger, are inconvenient. incommo. 
dious ito the occupier. 1 
«. 'The only other obſervation that occurs as be- 


ing neceſſary to be made on this ſubject is, that 
in all arrangements between landlords and te- 
nants, in regard to erecting and keeping farm- 
houſes in repair, the leaſes ſhould contain cove- 
nants calculated as much as poſſible for uniting 


the intereſt of the parties in the preſervation of 


them. By this means the farmer would be better 


accommodated dyring the period of his occu- 
Pancy, and the landlord would avoid being fub- 


jected to —_ ue at e re of Sea new. 


tenant. n brig, 
; * 3 * N ; 
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The pri 107 inſtruments uſed in Wyn on 


che huſbandry” of theſe” kingdoms, as ploughs, 


harrows, carts, thrahing-mills, &c. have already 


been deſcribed ; and notice has alfo been taken 
of the impolicy evinced by the Proprietors of 


particular diſtrifts'in not exerting every endea- 
vour to excite a diſpoſition in their tenants to 
introduce the uſe of ſuch implements as in other 


| diſtrifs have been found better . for per- 
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forming the various operations, and by the uſe 
of which the expence of cultivation and of ge- 
neral management have been greatly leſſened, 


The common Welſh plough, for inſtance, is 


perhaps the moſt awkward, unmeaning tool to 


be found in any civilized country; it is not cal- 


culated to cut a furrow, but to tear it open by 
main force. The ſhare is like a large wedge; 
the coulter ſometimes comes before the point 
of the ſhare, and ſometimes ſtands above it; the 


carth- board is a thing never thought of; but a 


| ſtick (a hedge ſtake or any thing) is faſtened 
from the right ſide of the heel of the ſhare, and 
extends to the hind part of the plough: this is 
intended to turn the furrow, which it ſometimes 
performs, ſometimes not; ; ſo chat a field plough- 
ed with this machine looks as if vdrove of FIN 
had been moiling it. 


_* When it is ſtated, that the gebeten of: far : 
mers in the northern provinces of Scotland are : 


their own plough-makers, it will be readily in- 
ferred, that many of the new ploughed fields in 
that part of the country muſt exhibir a ſimilar 
appearance to that above deſcribed. It is not 


to be expected that a plough of any one patti- 8 


chular conſtruction, however perfect it may be, 
will ever be univerſally uſed in every diſtrict; 


but eee nevertiiciels ne to ſuppoſe," ine 
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were the proprictors to exert themſelves, ploughs 
ſo improved in conſtruction, although varying in 
form, might be introduced as would perform 
the work in a ſuperior manner, and not only in 
leſs time, but with the application of half the 

ſtrength that is at preſent deemed neceſſary. 
But it is not to Wales and the northern pro- 
vinces of Scotland chat ploughs of improper 
conſtruction are confined; they abound alſo in 
a great number of the old improved counties in 
England, and to ſuch a degree over the iſland 
at large, as to increaſe aſtoniſhingly the expence 
of cultivation. It is probable that, taking a ge- 
neral view of what may be called the Teams of 
Great Britain, not leſs than four horſes, or ſix 
oxen, are, on an average, employed in drawing 
each plough; while, if the practice of particu- 
lar diſtricts is inquired into, as that of the ſouth 
of Scotland, the counties of Norfolk, Northum- 
berland, Durham,; and a, great part of York- 
ſhire, it will be found, that the ploughs are ſo 
. ſuperior in conſtruction to the old-faſhioned ſorts 
generally uſed, chat half the number of horſes, 
or of oxen, are ſufficient to do the ſame extent 

of work. | 

In the Report. of 7. North Riding of York: . 
ſhire,” the practice of ploughing with only two 
horſes i is very properly ſtated as being well worth 
the attention of farmers in theſe counties where 
_ three, and often four, are unneceflacity uled ; and 
RY tie 
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the. reaſon is added, namely, 6 A Yorkſhire 


ploughman will. by himſelf plough full as much 


land in the ſame time with two. horſes, and full 
as well, as a ſouth countryman will with four and 
@ driver. If this remark be well founded, 
and that it is, cannot be controverted, what an 


immenſe field for improvement opens to he | 


view of the proprietors of Great Britain, who, 
by a little exertion, . and a moderate degree of 
perſeverance, might in a ſhort time convince their 
tenants of the advantages to be derived from 
| uſing well · conſtructed ploughs; which, if univer- 
fally introduced, would leſſen the expence of 
cultivation to a degree almoſt incredible? 
From what was formerly ſtated, it is preſu- 
ad the reader is ſatisfied, that, for carrying. on 
the ordinary operations of huſbandry, carts 
drawn by two horſes are greatly ſuperior to large; 
cumberſome, unwieldy, waggons, that require 
four, or five, or fix, horſes. to move them along. 
It' has of late been a ſubje& pretty much agi- 
tated, whether ſingle-horſe carts are not to as 


great a degree ſuperior to thoſe drawn by two 


| horſes as theſe have been repreſented to be to 
waggons. Single- horſe carts are certainly load- 
ed and unloaded with much leſs trouble, and 
are in every way more eaſily managed, eſpecial. 
ly when carrying out dung, or when uſed for 


doing any odd jobs on a farm. It has alſo been 


found, from long experience, and the moſt at- 
tentive obſervation, that one horſe, in a cart pro- 


perly 
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perly fitted to its ſize and ſtrength, will draw, on 
any road, two-thirds of the load that two horſes, 


| drawing in a line and of equal power, are capa · 


ble of doing. The carters of the town of Fal. 


Lirk, in Stirlingſhire, for' example, have long 
deen famous for the great weights drawn by 


their carts *. Before the navigable canal be. 


tween Forth and Clyde was made, the whole 


goods tranſported to and from Glaſgow, and the 
ports upon the Forth, were drawn upon one and 
two horſe carts belonging to theſe carters; the 
molt expert of whom have long given the pre- 
ference to carts drawn by one horſe, as they ex- 
perience no difficulty in carrying upon a cart 


drawn by A fingle horſe, from Borrowſtounneſs 
_ to Glaſgow, a diſtance of vpwards of thirty 


miles, and of indifferent road, from twenty to 
thirty-five hundred weight, It is further wor- 
thy of remark, that at the great iron-work at 
Cearron, the company engaged in it formerly 

made uſe of waggons and waggon-ways to 
wheel their coals and other heavy articles upon; 


but have entirely laid aſide the uſe of waggons 


and waggon- ways, and, on principles of econo- 
my, employed carters with ſingle-horſe carts to 


tranſport the heavy articles which they require f. 


For thee: p 6a as well as far others that 

5 | ITED. might 
*The ae obſervation Kotas wy in reſpect to Cum. 
berland, where fingle-horſe' carts-are'chiefly wind: 
+ on Report of Stirlingſhire. | 
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might be mentioned, the writer begs leave to 
recommend to the improving farmers. to make 
ſuch experiments as may.ſatisfy themſelves and 
the public in regard to what ſort of carriage for 
general uſe is in every view molt advantageous. 
That one muſt be preferable to another, as they 
differ fo. materially, is unqueſtionable. To know 
which, upon the whole, is beſt, is a matter os ve- 
fy conſiderable importance. 

The more general introduction of theatkings 
a mills eanngt be too ſtrongly recommended, as, 
from the united teſtimony of thoſe who have 
had experience of them, their utility is complete - 
ly eſtabliſhed. The numerous uſeful machines 
that have been lately invented, whereby manual 
labour, in carrying on, various branches of ma- 


3 nufaQures, has been leſſened, has tended... to 


keep the price of thoſe articles infinitely more 
moderate than they would have been had the 
fame number of hands, that were formerly ne- 
ceſſary to complete them, been fill employed: 
By the ſame parity af reaſoning, whatever tends 
do render leſs manual labour neceſſary in pre- 
pating grain for market, muſt not only tend to 
keep the price of that indiſpenſable article more 
moderate, but alſo to yield the farmer à greater 
profit on its cultivation. On the whole, were 
light ploughs with caſt-iron mould- boards, and 
carts of proper conſtruction introduced, and 
were eee n n every farm on 
5 1 N which 


Adina grain to any: conſiderable extent ĩs culti- 


STATE OF 


vated, the expence of agricultural labour would 


be greatly reduced. It therefore merits the at- 
tention of thoſe proprietors who take pleaſure 
in cultivating. a farm on their own eſtates to 


what conſtruction of implements ĩs beſt: calcula- 
ted for performing the various operations at the 
leaſt expence of labour and money; for it is a: 
well known fact, that, by leſſening the expence 
of cultivation, the tenant. is able to pay a higher 
rent; and conſequently a great proportion of 


what is ſaved; in that way __ TR into. 
plac ee e od, ee 
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roma hours: ee "on Great 


Britain;/at large are from fix O'eloek in the 
morning in ſummer to the ſame hour in the 


evening, and in winter from daylight in the 
morning till dark. There are ſome particular 
diſtricts, as the Carſe of Gowrie; &c. where la- 
_ "hop commences at five o' clock in the morning 

in ſu mmer, and does not termiĩnate till after ſe- 


ven in the evening. This may be properly de- 


had, one of thoſe beneficial practices 


Wbich ought to de [introduced in every part of 
ef "31 ** & | 5 the a 


make experiments, with a view of aſcertaining 
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the iſland. It is one method, and;probably the 
moſt effeQual that can be adopted, for keeping 


the expence of cultivation moderate; for as ſer- 


vants wages: are every year advancing, unleſs 


farmers will reſolve to reduce the number, and 


which ean only be done with propriety by ma- 


| king thoſe whom they employ work. more con- 
ſtantly, and for a longer period, the rate of la- 


dour muſt ſoon increaſe to ſuch a degree as tn 


become a ſerious obſtacle,” not only to the gene- 


rial introduction of improvements, but in fact to | 


the cultivation of grain in any way. t 
Incteaſing the hours of n in 
a moderate degree cannot with propriety be con · 


fidered as: an oppreſſive meaſure. T The people | 


employed by the manufacturers are; ſually at 
work from five o clock in the morning in ſum- 


mer till ſeven ot eight in the evening and it 


=. 


ought alſo to be remembered, that the: maid-ſer, 


vants in farmers families; commonly: work from 


the year. od Sn 0 80 
The importance of ſuperintending 4 4 
vants/in the manner beſt calculated to induce 


wem t perform their labour with ſpirit. and ala- 
erity is well known; nor would it; be leſs in fa- : 
your of the farmers were they to adopt general» 


ly che reſolution of the hours of la- 


dbour during che buſy. period at leaſt; that is, 
from ithe beginning of March till the cloſe of 
55 * b Nn 8 | harveſt, 
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The 3 who: attends. only wakes "EA 
1 ee of his farm, as ſced«time and har. 
veſt for example, falls very far ſhort of perform · 
ing that duty which he owes to himſelf or to the 
community. There is' perhaps nd other buſi. 
| neſs that, to condutt it properly, requires a more 
ſteady attention td minute particulars than that 
of huſbandry: Every farmer ſhould ſo arrange 
the plan of his work, that it may proceed regu · 
larly and without confuſion, and in ſuch à man- 
ner that propet fotce and attention may be ap- 
plied to every part. This conduct would ren - 
det farmets maſters of «their time 3 and every 
thing required to be done would be performed 
in the proper period not Helayed til the ſeaſon 
and opportunity ſhall have! been loſt. Ihe im · 
pedimeats arifing from vainy days; ftom. fick 4 
_ ſervants, from the-coccaſional! and nedeſſary ab · 
. ſence; of the farmer; or from other enuſet, would 
nn fuch e caſe be of little conſequencs; theſe 
would not enibareaſs the operationt of tlie farm, 
nor prevent the fatmer from attending to the 
ſmalleſt concerns of it. In every view the ma- 
being proper arrangements, for carrying on the 
work truſt be advantugeous to the farmer; and 
mms being thus occupied; n place öf going very 
equenuiy fo home; Wobld tend in n vry ma · 
terial degree to 822 mee «1 have 
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pleaſure (ſays the reporter of the State of Agri- 

culture in the Eaſt-Riding, of Yorkſhire) in ob- 

ſerving that ſeverals in the diſttict are ſenſible of 

the advantages reſulting from ſuch a conduct, 

and purſue it ſo themſelves as to render my re- 

marks unneceſſary for their guidance.“ It would 

be a fortunate circumſtance for farmers in gene · 

ral, as well as for agriculture, were they to fol · 

low the example of thoſe in the Eaſt- Riding o _ 
Torkſhite, who are thus applauded for the at· 6 


tention they balken on as pe anti 
of their en . 


A b oßt ie is ;npodible- to FRM + aA 
rect idea in regard to the extent to which the 
produce of the Britiſh ſoil might be increaſed, 

- were judicious modes of - cropping univerſally. "NH 
adopted z yet every perſon who knows any thing |} 
about the management of land, muſt be ſenſible _ CL 
tat it would de immenſe, perhaps one fourth 
dt leaſt. Certain it is; there are few ſubjects 
connected with huſbandry that merit the atten- 
tion of proprietors more than this; as nothing 
would contribute ſo much to inereaſe the far - 
mers returns, or more effectually ſecure the 
ſpeedy, and, if perſe vered pod e im- 
e eg of the country. . 
n JJ 1 5 
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Au e FER the practice of 


3 to regular rotations of cropping. has 
bitherto been attended with effects more preju- 


dicial than advantageous: to Britiſn agriculture, 
Beſides many modes of cropping that have been 
eſtabliſned in modern times, Which, although 
perhaps well adapted to ſome ſoils and ſituations, 
are extremely improper in others, there are 
others ſtill more improper, which have been 
1 of; theſe. hingdows 
for many centuries. 


What can be more improper than the fyſtem 5 


of huſbandry adopted in the open-ficld pariſhes 


in England ? There are, it is true, various modes 


of cropping eſtabliſhed in theſe | pariſhes, but 


they are all nearly in the ſame degree improper. 
Two or three corn-crops and a fallow ate the moſt 


generally adopted modes, and from which no 
variation can be made without the general and 


unanimous conſent, of all. concerned. One ob- 
ſtinate farmer (and fortunate muſt. that pariſh be 
, conſidered where only one tenant. of this de- 


_ feription i is to be found). has it in his-power to 
prevent the introduction of any improvement, 


however beneficial. it may appear to the other 


inhabitants. By this means, the introduction of 
artificial graſſes and of turnip huſbandry muſt 


be for ever excluded, without the interyention 
ol the legiſlature; while the never ending rota - 
tion of corn crops,. a the lands are ſub- 
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0 jected, muſt render them incapable of producing 
any tolerable returns. If to this be added, that 
the ſubſiſtence which, the live- ſtock are able to 
pick from the natural paſtures, ſet apart for that 


purpoſe, is ſo ſcanty as to render them of little 


value, when compared with thoſe that ave bred 
and reared in incloſed pariſhes, it is probable 
- that the returns in grain and in live- ſtock are 
:” nearly double in an incloſed- pariſh, under a pro- 
per mode of management, to what they are in 
one ſimilar in ſoil, but which, owing to its be- 
BF in the open-field ſtate, is TY. Or im- 
properly cultivated. . BED 
| More than one-fourth of the eelnadly and ex- 
apples county of Northampton remains at this 
day in the open-ficld ſtate. What a defalcation 
muſt thence ariſe in. 955 agricultural productions 


which that county, önder proper management, 


z capable of yielding? What an aſtoniſſung 
additional ſupply of grain and cattle would be 
neceſſarily brought to the public markets, were 
all the open. field pariſhes in England incloſed 
and brought under regular rotations of cropping, 
and grain, turnips, and artificial graſſes alter- 
nately cultivated? The Britiſh ports would then 
require to be opened, not for the purpoſe of im- 
porting the ſuperabundant produce of other 


COUNTIES, but for exporting that of our own. 


_ - 1 Searcely leſs injurious to the. intereſt of the 
| publics that too general praRice of laying down 
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a great proportion of a pariſh, when incloſed, in 
graſs, and permitting it to remain for ages in a 
tate of paſturage. "Theſe fields, when they are 
continued in graſs a greater number of years 
than is neceſſary for refreſhing them after ha- 
ving been worn out with a ſucceſſion of exhauſt- 
ing corn=crops, become leſs productive, and con · 
ſequently leſs profitable to the proprietor, the 
armer, and the public, than if they were ma- 


naged under any judicious ſyſtem, by which al- 


ternate cxops of grain, artificial graſſes, and 
other ameliorating crops, might be cukivated in 
rotation. In the Report of the County of Lei- 
ceſter it is thus ſtated: Some gentlemen think 
the plough cannot be introduced without pilla- 
ging their property, although the contrary would 
de the reſult" under proper regulations, and to 
which the tenants would no doubt be glad to 

fubmit. There are many farms under this diſ- 
_ agreeable predicament, on which, if a reaſonable 
proportion were allowed to be in tillage, a con- 

fiderable quantity of wheat, barley, oats, turnips, 
&c. would be annually raiſed ; and the remain- 
der of the land, when under a proper ſtate of 
cultivation, would keep more ſtock than at pre- 
ſent : the land would be improved, and both 
laadlord and tenant equally benefited. © From 


the beſt information that 1 could get, I under- 
| Rood that not one half of the corn conſumed in 
85 the county was cultivated ia it.” It is alſo added 
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iti the ſame Report, · That a number of the paſ- 
' tures are ſhamefully over run with ant-hills, and 
to ſo very great a degree, that in many-of them 
| the ſurface of one-third of the land is nearly thus 
covered. And if you aſk a farmer the reaſon why 
de does not take them away, the conſtant an- 
ſwer is, We are not ſuffered to uſe the plough, 
aud we cannot remove them without a very . 
beavy expence by any other method ; which: Will 
not anſwer, as I may very poſſibly neyer 0 re- 
me being only tenant at will.“ . 
ho Alea a pretty general alicrence t to _ 5 
Wabaadey may be highly proper on the weſtern 
fide. of the. iſland, where the climate is more 
moiſt and rainy; yet, in the interior parte of 
both kingdoms, and on the eaſtern coaſts, where 
the climate is more favourable; there is perhaps 
no ſyſtem of management that could be adapted 
more abſurd than that mentioned above as being 
_ eſtabliſhed: in Leiceſterſhire ;,/and; which, the = 
writer knows, is by no means-confined to that 
county, but, on the contrary, is prevalent over 
ga great part of England, where a great propor- 
tion of the moſt uſeful land is allowed to remain 
in a comparatively waſte and unproductivs ſtate, 
VDnprofitable as this mode of management 
ms be conſidered by every intelligent farmer, | 
yet there is no ſubſtantial reaſon for ſuppoſing 3 
that any general alteration will take place while 
wa _ whence this e profiles origi- 
, | nated 
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d, namely, the payment of tithes in king, is 


permitted to operate. For ſo long as the tithes | 


from graſs- lands continue inconſiderable in va- 
lue compared to thoſe collected from lands in 
tillage, it is not to be ſuppoſed that proprietors 
will permit their tenants to break up the old 
graſs- lands, that the tithe- owner may have an OP» 


portunity of participating more largely in the 
profits that would ariſe from this change of ſy. 


ſtem than he can poſſibly do according to the 
preſent mode of management. Were the tithe. 


owner's intereſt purchaſed by any proper previ- 


ous arrangement, one great obſtacle to break- 


ing up of old graſs. lands in England would be 


removed, as it would be then a leſs difficult mat- 
ter for the proprietors and tenants of ſuch lands 
to agree on the terms on which it would be for 
their mutual intereſt to break them up. That 


the breaking up and bringing theſe lands un- 


der 2 more approved ſyſtem of management 
would greatly promote the general improvement 


of the country, and by producing a much greater 


abundance of grain and paſturage for cattle, 


tend to keep the prices for both moderate, muſt 


be obvious to thoſe who have obſerved. in how 
many places thoſe old graſs- lands are over-run 


with ant-hills, and how generally they produce 


either a ee ee or, a. ſtinted 
Tort; of herbage. 


"HIRE Oy other 1 improper gem of manage · 
'$. | 


ment © 
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ment that requires to be particularized here, is 


that by which the land is worn out and exhauſt- 
ed for a number of years with a ſucceſſion of 
white-corn crops, and thereafter allowed to find 
graſſes for itſclf. This ſyſtem is not confined 
to one particular diſtrict: it is too generally a- 
dopted in the north of Scotland, a great part of 
Wales, and in ſome counties of England, as 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland &c. The moſt 


prevailing ſyſtem through the greateſt part of 
Cumberland, and which is adopted on a large 


ſcale in the other diſtricts above. mentioned, is 


to have a crop of white - corn every year while 


the land is kept in tillage. The cultivators 

make no fallows, except ploughing twice and 

manuring for barley can be deemed ſuch. 
Where a field is ploughed up from graſs, they 


take oats, oats, barley, oats; or, oats, barley, 


oats, oats, barley, oats, &c. Kc. for nine, or ten, 


or twelve years, and then it is left to produce 


natural graſs for ſeven or nine years; for al- 
though ſome few farmers ſow hay, or rye-graſs 


| ſeeds, and a little white-clover, the greateſt num- 


ber leave it to nature“. 6 
W ben it is conſidered how great a portion of 
the lands of theſe kingdoms remains in the open- 


field ſtate, is conſtantly in graſs, or is ſubjected 
to the moſt ſcourging rotations of cropping that 


Ver IV 0 0 | can 
| „See the Report of the County of Cumberland. 
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'can poſſibly be deviſed, and how ſmall a portion 


- conſequently is cultivated and managed in the, 


manner beſt calculated to render it productive, 
it muſt be evident to every farmer of common 
underſtanding how, beyond all calculation, t 

crops of theſe kingdoms might be increaſed, 
both in quantity and quality, by the general cſta. 


bliſhment of ſuch rules and methods of cropping 


as experience has proved, or as, from a due con- 
_ fideration of circumſtances, are judged moſt 
lkely to render the land to the greateſt degree 
productive without exhauſting it. Perhaps of 


all the lands in Great Britain that have been ci. 


cheir anciently or recently. cultivated, there is 
not above one-fourth of them under ſyſtems of 
management to which a jury of ſenfible, intelli. 
gent, improving, farmers could give their appro- 


\ bation: and while the management of another 


fourth might be conſidered by ſuch a jury as 
greatly improved beyond what-it was in former 


- times, that of the remaining two-fourths would 


be found to be conducted in nearly. the fame 
way it was five hundred or a thouſand years ago. 
If, in conſequence of the legiſlature exerting 
itſelf in removing the obſtacles that bar the way 


to the introduction of agricultural improvements 


in England, the proprietors ſhall be induced to 


turn their attention to the due cultivation of their 
eſtates, they will ſoon be convinced that the 
union of Clover 2 turnip Huſbandry, with the 


cultivation 
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cultivation of grain, 1s the means by which the 
| foil can be rendered capable of producing the 
greateſt crops; and that by obliging their tenants 


to adhere to rotations of cropping the beſt adap- 
ted, on a due conſideration of foil, climate, mar- 
kets, and other circumſtances, for every parti- 
cular farm, their own intereſt, as well as that of 


the tenants and the public, can be moſt effec. 


tually promoted. Without ſuch regulations are 


| univerſally adopted, improvements in agricul- 
ture, however much they may form ſubje cts 
of converſation, never will, nay, further, they - 
never can, become either general or permanent. 


V. Accumulate as great a quantiy of Manure 


at poſſible, and be attentive to the proper mode 


of applying it to the Soil. 


Towak Ds che cloſe of the Tremtiſe on Ma- 
nures, contained in the ſecond volume, a com- 
parative table is exhibited, by which may be 
ſcen at one view the different ſorts uſed in each 


. kingdom; ; and whence alſo may be learned how 


much more advantageouſly fituated, and, in nu- 
merous inſtances, how much more attentive the 


farmers in fome Engliſh counties are in procu- 


ring abundance of uſeful manures, beyond thoſe 


in other parts of Great Britain. 


To increaſe the quantity of manure, and to 


s *pply 3 it to the greateſt advantage, are very im- 


O o 2 8 ns 
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portant particulars in the management of a farm, 
and to which the active and intelligent farmer will 
always beſtow the requiſite attention, as he muſt 
be ſenſible that it is on the foundation of manu- 
ring in a proper manner that any good ſyſtem of 
huſbandry can be. eſtabliſhed with effect. It is, 
however, an ynqueſtionable fact, that there are 
few branches of rural economy in the conduQ- 
ing of which the Britiſh farmers in general 
evince leſs ſkill. A few farmers, it is true, may 
be found in- every county, who, by ſuperior in- 


duſtry and application, find it no difficult mat. 


ter to amaſs an abundant ſupply of manure the 
year before they have occaſion to uſe it; while 
others, not perhaps ſo fortunately te, are 
ſo ſenſible of the advantages to be derived from 
applying manure in a proper ſtate of putreſcen- 


cy, have the whole ſtock in their fold-yards 
carefully turned over as ſoon as the cattle are 
ſent to graſs in the ſpring; whereby a ſtrong fer- 


mentation is brought on, and the dung reduced 
to a proper ſtate to be applied to the fields in- 
tended for turnips the following ſeaſon. But 
unfortunately, owing partly to the negligence of 
farmers themſelves, and not leſs frequently to 


the parſimony of their landlords, who cannot be 


induced to furniſh them. with proper accommo- 
dations ſor their live-ſtock, a great proportion of 
the farm-yard dung, applied to the lands of 
Great Britain, does not contain half tbe eſſence, 
705 5 | and 
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and conſequently cannot have half the effect 
which otherwiſe it would. Many farmers, it 
mult, alſo be acknowledged, are as inattentive 
to the proper manner of applying dung as they 
are to collecting or preparing it. In many parts 
of both kingdoms it is laid on the fields at im- 


proper ſeaſons z and, after being ſpread in the 
- moſt ſlovenly manner, is allowed to remain ex- 


poſed ſo long to the influence of the ſun and 


winds, that its virtues are exhaled before it is 
Fed in or made to incorporate with che | 
ſoil. | 


The ſubje& of manures, it was e mens. 
tioned, was extremely intereſting ; and, although 
hitherto but little underſtood, merits equally the 
attention of the theoretical and practical farmer. 
Perhaps no branch of the ſubject requires more 


inveſtigation than the advantages derived ſrom 
. top-dreſling, and the various ſorts of manures 


that can be procured in different diſtricts for 
that purpoſe. This would open a new field for 


the cultivation of lands, hitherto. conſidered in a 
great meaſure barten; and, it is preſumed, the 


practice of the Hertfordſhire farmers in this re- 
ſpe& requires only to be known to be imitated 
2 5 practieable. ; 

The following extracts from the Report of 
that county will ſhow the advantages which the 
farmers derive from the practice of ſpring or 


Pp dreſſing their crops. © The ſpring or top 


. W 
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MY are dic iealing features of the Hert. 


| ſordſhire farming, and conſiſt of ſoot, aſhes, malt. 


duſt, and oil-cake duſt, or pulverized oil-cakes, 


N ide foot and aſhes are brought principally from 
| London, the malt-duſt from Ware, Hertford, 
and other places, and the oil-cake duſt from the | 


different oil-mills in the county and neighbour. 
dood. The ſoot is generally uſed on the wheat- 
crops, which have had no previous manure; it 
z laid in heaps on the crops in winter, and hen 


in the ſpring. The other top-dreflings are hou -· 


fed and kept dry till uſed. The average price 
* the Hertfordſhire GN EE is as follows: 


Per ſtatute acre, 


36 Baſkets foot, at 8d. is 5 L. 10 0 


Aſbes, the carriage, the chief expence 
may be about 4 - 

10 Buſhels oil-cake duſt, at 28. 64. 
40 Buſhels malt-duſt, at 1 „ 


Theſe top- .dreflings not only fopply the want 
of previous manure, but alſo, when crops are 
fickly and backward in the ſpring, occaſioned 
either by dad ſeed ſeaſons, froſt, or other cauſes, 


are attended with wonderful ſucceſs, and enable 


the crops to vegetate quickly, and to cover and 
protect the ſoil on which they grow from the 


droughts of the enſuing ſummer. To their al- 
moſt magical powers the Hertfordſhire farmers 


are principally indebted for their never- falling 
crops. Without entering into chemical analyſis 


to 
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to Sw the cauſe, they are ſatisfied with the 
effects; and therefore continue to enlarge upon 
the practiee, although attended with conſiderable 
expence. The provident farmer lays in a ſtock 
of theſe ſorts of manures to anſwer contingen- 
cies; and, provided with this treaſure, he can 
_ remedy the evils of bad ſced-times and ſeaſons. 
Theſe top or ſpring dreflings are peculiarly ap» 
plicable to poor, light, ſandy, and gravelly lands, 
and of courſe to the production of the ſpeciſieal· 
ly heavieſt corn, and put ſuch lands more on an 
equality, in point of annual value, with ſtronger 
and richer foils. Happy would it be to more 
diſtant farmers, and to agriculture in general, 
could an adequate ſubſtitute to the Hertford» 
ſhire dreſſings be procured at an eaſy expence, 
and the application of _ ſi ubſtitute FRAY 
_ underſtood.” - 
From what is above ſtated, as well as from ſc. 
veral obſervations formerly made when deſeri- 
bing the various forts of manures uſed in theſe 
kingdoms, the importance of farmers, not fo 
fortunately fituated in regard to the means of 
procuring large quantities of ſoot, malt-duſt, &c. 
beſtowing particular attention to finding out and 
uſirig proper ſubſtitutes muſt be generally ac- 
knowledged. Of all others, none are likely to 
be procured in ſuch quantities in the remote 
parts of Great Britain, as the aſhes of peat or 
turf; . although not ä in every caſe 
55 poſſeſſing 5 
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| polling” ſuch valuable qualities as was formerly | 
mentioned, as being aſcribed to thoſe procured 
in Berkſhire,” could not fail, if kept dry in 
- houſes conſtructed for the purpoſe till uſed, am- 
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ply to repay any trifling expence that could be 


_ expended in preſerving them in a proper ſtate, 
and ſowing them over the land in the ſpring. 
In ſhort, it would prove greatly in favour of 
agriculture, were the farmers in general to be 
more aſſiduous in procuring manure, and more 


attentive in applying it. Were that the caſe, 


1 _ quarries,of limeſtone and pits of marl would be 


diſcovered: in almoſt every diſtrict; ſea-ſand 


and ſca-weeds would be more coal uſed; 
and the beſt methods of recovering backward 


crops, by uſing: top-dreflings of various ſorts, 


would be as generally known in other parts of 
Great Britain as they are now in | ce 
and ſome nip diſtricts. 


0 


vi. Be particularly careful to de the breeds 


of the different ſpecies of live. ock. 


23 


Ir will be univerſally acknowledged, ae, * 
hob: counties excepted, little attention has been 
| hitherto beſtowed in impfoving the breeds of the 
various ſorts of live-ſtock. A diſpoſition to in- 
troduce better modes of huſbandry, and to ren- 


der the ſoil to a greater degree productive, has 
wy AY Eng welt ; but while judi- 
1 . cious 
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Cious rotations of cropping are adopted, more or | 
leſs in almoſt every diſtri, whereby crops uſe- 


ful for man and beaſt are alternately cultivated, 
ſmall is the number of Britiſh farmers who have 


been as attentive to improving the breeds of live- 
| ſtock as to the cultivation of their farms. This 
diſpoſition to improve the cultivation of our fields 
cannot, however, fail to produce in time other 


beneficial conſequences. Every farmer who acts 


on prudent principles, will find it neceſſary, as a 
preparatory ſtep towards improving the ſize and 
value of his live ſtock, to increaſe the quantity 
and quality, as well as the variety, of bis green 


crops. Without abundance of wholeſome nutri - 
tive food at all ſeaſons, the beſt breeds of horſes, 


cattle, or ſheep, will yield an inconſiderable pro- 


fit, compared to what may be derived when they 


are furniſhed + throughout the year, with a. ſuſfi- | 
ciency of thoſe ſorts of provender to which they 
are known. to be moſt partial. Hence improved 
agriculture muſt precede improyements in the 
breeds and value of lire · ſtock; and hence, too, . 
there is every reaſon to expect, that as improved 


modes of culture become more general, the. far- 


mer's attention will be naturally turned to breed · 
ing thoſe ſorts only whence the greateſt profit 


can be derived. It is well known, that the go- 
verning principle by which the conduct of thoſe 


farmers is determined, who are in poſſeſſion oo 5 
Hog where liveſtock i is 7 reared, Js pro- 
er. W. 5 * © Wi 3; ws 
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ehe, in proportion as the difference 
in value, and annual returns between ſuperior 
and inferior breeds are aſcertained, f in the ſame 
egen attention be beſtowed to bring 
the'flocks and herds to that degree of perfection 
- which the ſituation of each particular farm will 
admit. No per fon can for a moment ſuppoſe it 
pollible, that any ſpecies of live · ſtock ean be im 
proved to an equal degree on all foils and in eve- 
ty ſituation. It is in the more favourably ſitua- 
des diſtritts only where the moſt perfect, and of 
edorle he moſt profitable, varieties of the diffe. | 
rent ſorts of domeſticated animals can be intro- 
dhe with s certainty of ſucceſs; yet by proper 
munsgement improvements may be effected in 
the breeds of horſes, cattle; and ſſteep, in every | 
part of cheſo kingdoms; and probably, all cir- 
 cumſtances conſidered, to as great a degree in 
the reindte and comparatively unproductive di- 
ſtricts, us in thioſe that are more fertile. It is 
not therefore the ſtock-farmers who poſſeſs the 
moe valoable lands only, or thoſe who are ſa- 
been ſituated in regard to markets, that 
would derive profit by introducing improved 
breeds of liveſtock ;- every ſtock-farmer- in the 
MW land, Wherever or however ſituated, would pro- 
1 : 5 ” mate His tte reſt by devoting his attention to this 
= important objekt. Thoſe 'eſpecially who poſſeſs 
3 WV; mme moutitainous parts of England, Wales, and 
=: a 7 | e * called n be at. 
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can be. rendered more valuable. The farmers 


in theſe. diſtricts, it is true, have no treaſon to 

hope that they will ever be able to intraduce. 
with advantage the heavy black cart-horſe of 
| Leiceſterſhire, the large /cattle of Lincolnſſire, 


or ſheep from the banks of the Tees that will 


weigh 40 or 50 Ib. the quarter; the climate; ſoil, 


and general management, being extremely diffe- 


rent, muſt neceſfarily render any ſuch attempt 
abortive. This is no reaſon, however, why they 


ſhould. be negligent in improving the live-ftock 


in the particular diſtris where they are ſituated. 
Let them attend to climate, ſoil, and general 
management, and there is nothing to prevent 


them from either improving the native breeds, 


or introducing new een chat kae n 
ed more eligible. . ' e ke 


The means vfually tdopte 45 bees weg the 


. breeds of the different ſpecies of live: ſtock are, 
to ſelect the belt females from the breeds of the 


diſtrict, and to croſs them with males of an ahen 


or ſtrange breed. Whether Mr Bakewell adopt. 
ad this method in improving ta ſo great a degree 
what may be called the Dichley breed of flicep, | 
is, and probably ever will remain,” a ſecret; al- 
though many people ſay, that it was by a croſs 
with the Ryeland breed that his flock became ſo 
ſuper eminent in ſymmetry af form, diſpoſilon to 
de Ee bg Be tat as it may, it is -vnqueſtion- „„ 
e 3 hoes 15 . „ f A” 
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| tentive to this only mean by which their 3 | 
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| : ably true, that for many years before his death 
he brought his ſheep ſtage by ſtage nearer to 
perfection, by adopting an oppoſite ſyſtem; 


namely, breeding, in the Leiceſterſhire phraſe, 
«ur and in,” that is, from the beſt individuals 


of the fame family. With him it was not un- 


common, nor is it with the principal breeders in 
the county where he reſided, to permit the fa- 
ther and the daughter, the fon and the mother, 
the brother 11. he: ee * 4 e their own 
N 700 n rule e the: means to be 
8 adopted for improving the breeds of live- ſtock, 
the following appears to merit the conſideration 
of every ſtock- farmer in the iſland. If the eſta. 
bliſhed breeds in any particular diſtrict are upon 
the whole ſuperior to any other that can be in- 
troduced, and which, it is believed, will in gene. 
ral be found the cafe, although Pabepr greatly 
degenerated. in. conſequence of neglect, it be- 
comes the improving farmer's buſineſs to'ſele@ 


te beſt females he can find, either in his own or 


| bis neighbour's flocks: or herds and as theſe 
may de imperfect in ſome material points, he 
ought. to ſpare neither trouble nor: Expence in 


: procuring a male, either of the country or of an 


alien breed, the beſt qualified in appearance to 
correct the imperfections that are diſcernible in 
te females. Having fo done, it only remains 


Ne News * would in future ſelect with care and 
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judgment the ener individuals produced: and 
thus continuing to breed “ in and in,” he cannot 
fail in a few years to reap that re ward in the in- 
creaſed value of his live- ſtock which ſuperior at- 50 


tention merits, and which it uſually receives. 
The advantages that would reſult to farmers 


in general, were they to beſtow a proper degree : 


of attention to this important branch of huſban- 
dry, would be much greater than many of them 


are aware. Would it not be for their inte. 
reſt to breed and rear horſes, whether for the 


coach, the road, or the plough, of ſtrength WY 


activity ſufficient for theſe various purpoſes, and 


with ſuch forms and conſtitutions as that they 


: ean be kept in good condition with the ſmalleſt 
poſſible expenditure of vegetable food, either a 


herbage, hay, ſtraw, or corn? How much more 
profitable would it be for farmers to breed well. 


formed, ſmall-boned cattle, rather than ſuch as 


are plain, coarſe, large-boned, and ugly? Thoſe 


of the former deſcription not only fatten quicq- 


ker, and require leſs food, but, while their fleſh 
is better in quality, a greater proportion of the 
weight of the carcaſe conſiſts of prime joints, as 


| _rumps, ribs, ſurloins, &c. By what is the Diſi- 


ley breed of ſheep diſtinguiſhed from all others? 
« By their fine lively eyes, clean heads, ſtraight, 


broad, flat, backs; round (barrel-like) bh: | 
5 ery ag an N thin petty and an inclina- 


tion 
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tion to ETD fat at an 1 age. 8 
"hots which ſtock-farmers in every part of Great 
Britain muſt, acknowledge are eſſential in the 


form and (conflchtion. 0p a . val 5 breed of 
heep. 1 


In ſhort, ie ing the various bend of lire. 


_ flocks as.the vehicles, which they. certaifly are, 
dy which farmers, are enabled to ſend- their her- 


bdage, turnips, &c. to the various market-towns ; | 


how much. therefore ought they to ſtudy, by the 
uſe. of every proper means, to improve theſe 
both in farm and in diſpoſition to fatten, ſo that 


the produce of their farms may be 1 80 of. 
| on be myſt advantageous terms? 


But beſides the advantages which Ry: as 


individuals,. would derive, were proper atttention 


generally beſtowed to improye the breeds of the 
different ſpecies of liye · ſtock, thoſe which would 


.- reſult to the community at large merit conſide- 
ration. Were the breeds of cattle, ſheep, and 


ſwine, improved in form and in fineneſs of bone, 


the quantity of gffal, or, according to ſome breed- 
8 non-effentials,” as legs, cars, horns, bones, 
Ke. would be, greatly reduced; 3 and if to this 
were added a diſpaſition to fatten at an early 
Age, the warkets of the country would be more 
ahundantly ſupplied with animal food of ſupe- 
5 ee e teu nene. —_ 


2 See Mr each Treatiſe on.  Linedock. 
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de ſupported in the iſland, while foreign nations 


might de partly eee with as r 
dance. 

It has been ſaid every inhabitant of Engl 
eats a ſheep in the year. Suppoſe the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland to do the ſame, and that there 
are ten millions in both kingdoms. In that caſe, 
improving the breeds of ſheep to the extent of 
one ſhilling each (and every perſon: will allow 

this is practicable) would render that ſpecies of 
live- ſtock alone more valuable by L. 500,000 
a-year than it is at preſent. - How greatly then 


might the revenues of this country be augmen- 


ted? What an immenſe ſource of additional 
wealth does the improvement of the different 
ſpecies of live- ſtock open to our view? And 
how aſfiduous ought proprietors and farmers to 


de in uſing the proper means to promote, in 
this reſpect, their own n and that nt ae 
e ET / yy 5 


1 Ne 
þ 
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vit nel 2 help nf ar are ee to 67 cul- 


tivated under an alternate courſe of grain and 
gra aſs huſbandry ; and particulaaly all ſuch in 


tbe fertile parti of the STE as are e 


chiefly to Faſturage. e 


I A i tends to cc ES ende 95 
5 i diſtri muſt. neceſſarily promote the public . 


e ad chat e has, in numerous | 
| inſtances, _ 
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inſtances, produced this effect, will not, it is pre · 


ſumed, be denied. Incloſing, in all its branches, 
- beſides furniſhing employment for great num- 
bers of the induſtrious peaſantry, renders the 
foil more fertile, and of courſe the neceſſaries 


of life, as animal and vegetable food, more a- 
bundant. In ſo far, therefore, as the riches of 
a ſtate may be ſaid to conſiſt in the number of its 
inhabitants, in ſo far is incloſing beneficial in a 


national point of view; as it is in thoſe countries 


only where proviſions are cheap, and which can 

never happen but when they are abundant, that 
population is to the greateſt degree promoted. 

The advantages reſulting to landlords and te- 


nants from incloſing and ſubdividing eſtates and 


' farms, as ſecurity, ſhelter, 1 improvement. of live- 
-, - ſtock; increaſe in the annual value and produce 
ol the ſoil, &c. were formerly mentioned at con- 
© fiderable length, as were alſo the obſtacles that 
appear to prevent the more general introduction 
of this mean of improvement. 
here are ſeveral millions of acres in the . 
| - monntzivous parts of this iſland. ſo extremely | 
Es barren. and unproduQtive, that to attempt to im- 
8 prove them by incloſing would be abſurd in the 


— 


higheſt degree, as in many diſtriets perhaps four 


or five hundred: years purchaſe of the preſent 
eſtabliſhed rent would be found inadequate to 
- ere. any ſort of permanent fence. In thele | 


| diſtri Mm _ be 5 by . and by 
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improving the breeds of the different ſpecies of 
live- ſtock; but little can be effected by incloſing, 


* except perhaps in a few particular places. 


In ſome parts of the low country alſo, as the 


Catſes of Gowrie, Falkirk, &c. where the cli- 
mate is favourable, the farms and the fields di- 


vided from each other by open drains, and where 
the ſoil is found ſa much better adapted for til- 
lage than for grazing, that four or five crops of 


grain are taken for every one of graſs,  incloſing 
with hedges may be deemed in a great meaſure 
. unneceſſary. But in the culturable'patt of Great 
Britain at large, eſpecially where the lands are 
kept under an alternate courſe of grain and graſs 

huſbandry, or where they are devoted chiefly to 


paſturage, incloſing ought not to be neglect 
as what may be termed the perfection of Br 
_ agriculture, viz. the uniting the improve 


the breeds of live.{tock with the due cultivation | 
bol the ſoil, never has been, nor never can be, 


neee an en or eee Py! 


? A 8 f bon ee. & 
7 ; 


VIII. Drain Fl all 22 14 s 


- Poa is no way in which money can be ex- 


5 pended: -in improving a farm that is 'naturally 
wet, whence the returns are more certain, ſpee- 


dy, or abundant, than when judiciouſly applied 


for the purpoſe of effecting a complete drainage. 
While a ſuperabundance of moiſture remains in 
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the ſoil, no exertions, bowever fertile. it may 
naturally be in itſelf, can render it to a great de- 
gree productive. Much, no doubt, has been 
done in {theſe kingdoms in the way of impro- 
ving lands by open and under. drains; but it 
mult alſo be admitted, that, notwithſtanding the 
benefits that are known to reſult therefrom, 
much till remains to be done. None but the 
molt ignorant farmers will plough or harrow 
lands when wet; while, at the ſame time, all are 
convinced of the advantages attending early 
ſowing, eſpecially in cold expoſed ſituations: 
yet in how many inſtances do farmers neglect 
uſing the only mean, namely, draining off the 
ſuperfluous water, by which they can be enabled 
ta plough their lands in proper condition, and 
to ſow the ſeed in due ſeaſon, * 1 
Tue effects reſulting from the introduQion of | 
-a general ſpirit for draining are. thus deſcribed 
by the gentleman who writes the Report of the 
| County of Somerſet : -« The profit which has 
attended the improvement already practiſed du - 
ring the laſt twenty years is, I ſhould think, a 
ſufficient incentiye. Scarcely a farmer can now 
de found who does not poſſeſs a conſiderable 
landed property; and many, whoſe fathers li- 
ved in idleneſs and floth on the precarious ſup- 
port of a ſew half-ſtarved cows or a few limp- 
ing geeſe, are now in affluence, and bleſſed with 
every needful {pecies: of jenen M e 
0 
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of the body, to which the ſtagnant waters here- 
tofore ſubjected them, are now ſcarcely known, — 
and the inhabitants for the moſt part arrive at a | 
good old age.” Effects nearly fimilar may be 4 
faid to have been produced in the Carſe of Gow- _ 1 
rie, in conſequence of proper attention having 5 9 
been beſtowed in forming the neceſſary drains = 
in that diſtrict; and ſuch will ever be the reſult, 
where a country, or a particular farm of natural- 
ly fertile ſoil, but encumbered with ſuperabun- =_ 
dant moiſture, is laid ſufficiently dry _ the pur- | 1 
poſes of cultivation or paſturage. „ 
Many other inſtances, were it e might | | 
de mentioned, in which the conſtitutions of the 5 | | 4 | 
inhabitants of a diſtrift have been improved, 
and their wealth greatly increaſed, by means of 
_ 'effeQiing a complete drainage; and {till a great | 
many more in which the tenants of particular | 
farms bave enriched themſelves by a liberal but ./ = 
judicious expenditure of money in effecting this — 
very eſſential improvement. There are few | 
, proprietors or farmers in theſe kingdoms be 
have not experienced more or leſs, on their n 
eſtates or farms, the benefits derived from well | 45 
conſtructed drains; or who have it not in their - ll 
power to ſatisfy themſelves in their immediate 
neighbourhood that ſuch do actually reſult. 
That being the caſe, it is unneceſſary to enlarge 
on the ſubje& ; as, if experience, example, ant _ 1 
coneidtion, are not ſufficient to ſtimulate them in- — 
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to action, it is not to be expected that any thing 
which can be ſtated by way of advice or recom- 
 mendation will with ſuch JO one: any ef. 
les. A ' 


* N 2 


Ix. Form titan; for the Jurpoſe of re- 
_ elaiming lands lying along the ſea pa or 
pajoming the cour. ſes of river. ; 


- Taz immenſe addition that has been made to 
the extent of productive lands in ſeveral coun- 
ties of England, by means of embankments ju- 
diciouſly and ſubſtantially conſtructed, and the 
benefits which the proprietors derive from that 
mean of improvement having been adopted, are 
well known. It appears therefore ſurpriſing, 
that thoſe poſſeſſing lands occaſionally overflowed 
either by the ſea or by rivers in other parts of 
theſe kingdoms ſhould" not follow ſo laudable an 


example; and by erecting embankments, render 
ſuch lands as are at preſent of no value to a high 
degree productive. Were they to view a neigh- 


bouring country (Holland), and ſee what art, in- 
duſtry, and exertion, are capable of effecting, in 
regard to reclaiming valuable lands from the ſea, 
and in ſecuring others from the injury that might 


be expected to ariſe from rivers overflowing their 


banks, they would be convinced how much they 
had it in their power to-increaſe their own an» 
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nual income and the territorial revenue of the 
country. VV 
The beſt methods of embanking lands, in ſo 
far as there was any reaſon to ſuppoſe farmers 
could ever be called upon to be individually 
concerned, has already been particularly deſcri- 
bed ; and they are ſuch, if adopted, as wilt in 
every caſe be attended with the moſt beneficial 
conſequences. But beſides numerous improve- 


priſing tenants might make by means of em- 
banking, were they aſſured of permanency of 
poſſeſſion for ſuch a period as to repay the ex- 
pence of” labour, and afford a fufficient recom- 
penſe for their trouble, immenſe improvenients 
might be effected in this way, were it poſſible to 
rouſe the proprietors of many parts of Great Bri- 
tain from that ſtate of ſloth and indolence into 
which, unfortunately for the proſperity of the 
nation, they ſeem to have fallen. How many 
hundred thouſand acres of naturally fertile fen or 
marſh land might be converted into uſeful til- 
lage and paſture- fields, which are now occaſion- 
ally overflowed by the ſea or by rivers, were mo- 
ney judiciouſly expended, with a view of pro- 


j 


_ ably employed in the cultivation and manage- 
ment of theſe. lands? And what an immenſe ad- 
dition might they be made to yield to the ordi- 


ments on a ſmall ſcale, which actiye and enter- 


tecting them from future encroachments and de- 
predations? How many people might be profit- 


% 
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nary fopply of the | public markets of the coun. 


try ? To theſe queſtions it is impoſlible for any 


perſon to give a proper anſwer, or indeed to form 


any probable conjecture on the ſubject, who has 


not travelled through the fens of Lincolnſhire, 


and viſited the Hundreds of Eflex. There the 
buſineſs of embanking i 1s more generally prac# 


tifed and better underſtood than in ahy other 
part of the ifland z but even there, owing to ma- 


ny concurring circumſtances, negligence ſeems 
to be the order of the day; at leaft the reports 
ol both theſe diſtricts reprobate, in pretty ſtrong 
terms, the preſent eſtabliſhed mode of managing 
embankments. The writer of the Report of the 
county of Lincoln recommends to the proprie. 
tors to apply for an act of patliament to take the 
management of the embanking and draining che 
very valuable and extenſive tract of low marſh 


land fituated in that county from the commiſ. 
ſiooners of ſewers, who at preſent have the charge; 
And that the management of both theſe opera- 


nmons ſhould be placed in the hands of three 


or more commiſſioners, well killed in the art | 
of embanking and draining, who thould be 


fubje& to the proprietors controul, and remo- 
veable for miſconduct. He alſo ſuggeſts the pro- 
priery of dividing this emtenſive fen into two or 


more diſtriets, and of connecting the embank- 
ing and dfaining of each diſtriet together as if it 


5 n the e of one e family, 


1 aig 
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making each reſpeQive part of the property con- 
tribute its ſhare of expence in proportion to its 
ſhare of advantages to be derived from any im- 
provements. He then concludes thus: If a 
plan of this kind were to be adopted, we ſhould 
not ſec the occupiers of a frontage town letting 
their bank fall from wilful neglect, in order that, 
when it ſhall be condemned (by the commiſſion- 
ers of ſewers), the whole level may contribute to 
the expence of a new one; in which expence 
their ſhare would be leſs, as part of a large di - 
ſtrict, than otherwiſe in doing their duty by vp- 
holding their embankment as occupiers of a fron- 
tage town. We ſhould not ſee the water held 5 
vp by narrow paſſages, and crooked. rivulets 
overflowing large tracts of high land, from the 
fear of letting it down upon works below, in- 
competent to carry it to the ſea. We ſhould not 
ſee ſome towns well drained, whilſt others ad- 


joining to them equally capable are overflowed, 


All theſe evils may be ſpeedily cured, and an im- 
menſe general ſaving bad, by adopting a plan ſi- 
wilar to this I recommend: For, by connecting 
the draining and embanking a whole country to- 
gether, the works will be conſtantly attended to 
and well ſecured; the water will be collected 
| together and carried off in larger bodies to the 
ſea, by which means it will have competent 
power to ſcour out the outfals.”” Whether the 
plan above deſcribed be the beſt that can poſſibly 
MN ö 
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be deviſed for remedying the evils complained 
of, the writer will not take upon himſelf to de- 


termine, although it appears to be arranged on 
equitable principles. At any rate, the preſent 


mode of management is to ſo great a de- 


gree defeQive, that there can be no queſtion a- 


bout the propriety of adopting ſome other more 
likely to be attended with effect. Nor could 
this be a difficult matter, were individual proprie- 


tors to ſacrifice a portion of their private intereſt 


with à view of promoting the general improve. 


ment of the country; but as this is not in every 
.. caſe to be expected, the i intervention of the legiſ. 
lature in ſome 1 or other ſeems ee 


neceſſary. 


I There are no waſtes of any deſcription capable 
: of being improved to a greater degree than marſh 
or fen land on the ſea-coaſt, and meadows or low | 

lying lands that are occaſionally overflowed by 

_ rivers, Of the former there are very large tracts 

in the ſouth and eaſt parts of England, and of the 
latter many thouſand acres along the banks of 
rivers in the interior parts of both kingdoms; a 
great portion of which, although capable of im- 
provement, are allowed to remain in a compara- 


tively unproductive ſtate. To erect proper em - 


bankments, to cut the neceſſary drains, and to 


keep both in a perfect ſtate of repair, would, no 


doubt, in many inſtances, be attended with con- 


rr . 5. ont Ws returns from ſuch, 


- lands 
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lands would be ſo abundant; a as to afford an am- 
ple recompenſe to the public. ſpirited proprietors, 
who poſſeſs good ſenſe ſufficient: judiciouſiy to 
conduct, and N to nene 1 un- 
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TnIs pernicious nn it PR u focidertyio Wa 
ſerved, continues to be too generally eſtabliſhed. 
in England, although totally aboliſhed- in Scots: 
land. Pernicious it may well be called; for al- 
though it may not be attended with all the bad 
effects that ſome have ſtated: as reſulting from it, 
yet ĩt is demonſtrable that this method of ptepa : 
ring land for: the production of grain is never a- 
dopted on any farm where a rotation of crop. 
ping, the: beſt calculated to render it to the high»: 
eſt degree productive, is eſtabliſned: When land- 
lotds are obſtinate in preventing their tenants 
from breaking up graſs:grounds in proper time, o 
when tenants are careleſs and inattentive in laying 
out theſe grounds again into graſs, the practice 
may in ſuch caſes he defended. - Hut ĩt may be 
aſked, are ſuch landlords the eneouragers, or 
ſuch tenants the. practiſers, of good huſhandteyj? 
No; tbe very teverſe is the eaſe. Eſtabliſh ju- 
dicious rotations of cropping, whereby the lands 


will be made to . grain, gußt, min | 
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&c. alterpately, and paring and ducking will get 


vut of faſhion. Continue to adhere to the im. 


5 perfect modes of nanagement above alluded: to, 
amd paring and burning will ſtill be ranked as 


ä firſt-rate improvements. To render this the cafe; 
it ſeems neceſſary, however, that the predilection 


for ancient cuſtoms and prejudices, ſo loudly and 
= generally complained | of, as tending to ob- 
ſtruct the introduction of better modes of hu. 
bandry, ſhould continue to obſcure" the fight 
and darken the underſtanding both of proprietors 
and farmers. Thoſe who are capable of ſecing 
clearly, aud ef judging without partiality or pre- 
jadice, may, by fur veying a well cutrivated farm, 
under a proper rotation of cropping, eaſily ſatisfy 


themſelves that paring: and burning ure requiſite. 


” on proper only where theproprict6rs:atei too ob · 


ſtinate, or the tenants too ignorant to purſue het - 


ter methods; and that good cultivation and pro- 
per arrangetnent, in tegardl to the order in which 


cone crop ſhould ſuereed anocher, completely 
prevents ihe neceſſity of having reuourſe to theſe 


* ene 'of at nen "for" al 
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. Marſhal, e Jeſcetbingethe Rural k. 
conomy of Yorkſhire, appears à ſctenueus ad- 


woeate fot paling and burning, delivers his ſen- 


timents on chat fubje@;! when giving an aceount 
ol the huſbandry of the weft of England, with 


e b er In _ courſe: of fome 


general | 
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general remaxks on paring-and burning, or, a6 


he calls it, 0 5+ ſod-· burning, 28 apply ing to the - . } i ; 
praticeof Weſt Devonſhire, he obſerves, & There by 
needs not a heiter proof that the practice (of | i 
ſod: burning), - under the guidance of diſcretion, i 
is not deſtructuve to ſoils, nor any way dangerous |: ] 
to agriculture, than.che fact ſo fully aſcertained 1 


here, that after conſtant uſe of it, during perhaps 

a long ſucceſſion of ages, abe ſoil ſtul continues 

to be productive; and under management, in 

other reſpects much below par, continues to yield 
a rent equivalent, to that drawn. from. Jane! of 
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there appears to me ſtrong reaſon to imagine, that 
under the preſent courſe of management, ſod- ; 
burpipg is eſſential to ſpecels v. With ſuch;re- = 
ſerxations as are here ſpecified, every. intelligent 
farmer will agree with; Mr:{Marſhall, however 
much they might have been diſpoſed tg differ 
from bim had he gixen his ungvied approba- 
lion to the praqtige; but he goes g further than 
to ſay, that under the: preſent. cuxſe ef manage- 
ment in that diſtrict, and which he deſetibes as 
being “much below par,“ ſod- burning is eſſen- 
tial to ſucceſs; nay, in the ſuceceding page but 
one he concedes the point ſtill, more, by ſtating, 
that Whenever clean fallozut and ſuitable . 
beet. N e introduced and judiciouſly 
115 21971 RN 2 1 io vim] mixed 
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mixed with the grain«crops; -agrecably to the 


practice of modern huſbandry, burning-beat will 


ecrtainty be no longer. required. In other words, 


that-itiis;only/in'the diſtricts where agriculture 
is in a languid ſtate, and where modern im- 


provements are little known, or not thoroughly 
underſtood, that this, although ancient, yet ſlo- 
venly and unhbuſband-like; method of preparing 
land for dl plough continues to hg — 
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. iR artificially irigaring; Bedingt or water- 


| ing of land, as a mean of increafin g its fertility, 
is A ptaltict chat hab been long eſtabliſned in 
Tome few! particular diſtricts, and wiience the 
moſt Gogalarly: beneficial effects have followed; 
5 7. ie te @Progice"licthe known in ſeveral parts 


of; Great Britain, and which in many more was 
never heard of tiſl after the eſtabliſiment of the 


Beard of Agriculture. It may therefore be con- 
nidered, With much propriety, as one of thoſe 
beneficial practices Which that Board has 
drought" into! the vic of the proprietors and 
farmers of -theſe kingdoms at large. When 
treating formerly of this ſubject, the various cir- 


: NT IE to: be attended to in water- 


ing 
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ing or flooding land, as well as the numerous 
advantages that have been proved from expe- 
rience to reſult, ĩ 10 particular diſtricts, from a- 
dopting this method of fertilizing, the ſoil, were 
particularized. It may not be improper to call 
to the reader's remembrance what is before ſta- 
zs to. remark, that as all water does not poſleſs 
the. ſame. quality, it would be a prudent meaſure 
in he firſt, inſtance. to aſcertain to what degree 
that which can be commanded. has the power of 
rendering land more fertile. This is neceſſaryỹ 
with a view. of guarding ' the unexperienced 


practitioner from expending labour and money 


in preparing his fields for watering, when, from 
the indifferent, or perhaps pernicious, quality of 
the water which he has in his power to com- 
mand, no good conſequences can enſue. Where- 
ever water has been proved to poſſeſs a fertilizing 
quality, a judicious application of it in flooding or 
watering. the adjoining lands will be found a 
mealure calculated to render them more pro- 
f ductive chan they could be made by the uſe of 
any other means. Keeping in view the above- 
mentioned hint, watering of land may, in nume- 
tous inſtances, be attended with certain profit 
to individuals, and at the ſame time facilitate, i in 
a conſiderable degree, the general 4 OW 
of the country. | 1 175 
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Seotch firs and other trees that 
| poor ſoils, and that will thrive in expoſed ſitua- 
| tions, are ſo great, as ought to induce proprie- 
tors in other parts of Great Britain, where the 
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x1 A Eber, te Clinidts i in 157005 n, by 
= furrounding the Tillage and area Fields 
ex eee Plantations. i | 
e the adranrages ariſing: from htekicg 

waſte and otherwiſe: vnproductive lands, derived 


from the ſale of: che trees at -a future period, 


another of conſiderable importance, and more 
early attainable, is frequently derived. Such 
plantations, when-judicioufly- formed, may ſerve 


es a ſereen to the arable and paſture fields, 
when, from the badneſs of the climate and their 


— fituation, | ſhelter becomes requiſite, 


he improvements chat have been effected in 
che nerthern parts af Scotland; in meliorating 
the ſoil of many diſtriẽts, by furrquniding the 


cultivated lands-with (extenſive plantations of 
"are adapted to 


climate i is ſo unfavourable a8 to retard yegeta- 
tion, and in ſome ſeaſons to prevent the crops 


from atriviug at maturity, to endeavour to im- 
prove by art what nature in this reſpect has left 
defective. On the utility of forming plantations 
for the purpoſe abeve- mentioned, it is unneceſ- 


ſary to enlarge; ee bas e ſince deci- 
ded the _— e 
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Larch and Scotch fir will endure almoſt any 
ſeverity of climate, and are therefore the trees 


of all others the moſt likely to thrive. in bleak 


| elevated ſituations. When the grounds to be 
- planted are fituated near the ſea, conſiderable 


3 erh as being capable of refiſting 


attic to be N Theſe ſorts of trees ſhould 
be planted out on fuch grounds when young, 


and more than ordinary cloſe to each other. 


When theſe directions are attended to, and the 
plantations. made of ſuch fufficient breadth as 
that the trees may not only prove a ſhelter to 
each other when young, but, when advanced in 
ſize, to the adjacent country, and when the 
plantations are thinned early and frequently, ſo 


that the remaining trees may be gradually inu- 


red to bear without injury that degree of cold to 


| which: they muſt neceſſarily be expoſed, there is 


every reafon to expect they will become proſi- 
table to the owners, and ornamental and uſeful 


to the country around. In thort, were the pra 
tice of planting the elevated parts of the'couns' 


try more generally adopted, the climate would 
be ſo much improved that the tillage and paſ- 


ture lands would be rendered greatly mote pro- 


ductive, while an additional ſecurity would be 
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. per to throw out, with à view of calling the at. 


| tention of proprietors and farmers to the more 
general improvement of the country, Were the 
obſtacles formerly mentioned removed, and theſe 


= | means adopted, it would ſcarcely be poſſible to 


r nap ee 


- 
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ſet hounds to the agricultural profperity of theſe 
| Kingdoms, or to form an idea of the immenſe 
, additional reſources which ſkill, induſtry, and 
f perſeverance, are capable of drawing forth for 
the ſervice of the ſtate, and for the recompenſe 
of thoſe individuals by whoſe exertions theſe im- 
provements, if catried on, muſt be effected. It 
muſt, however, appear obvious to every perſon 
in the leaſt degree acquainted with the preſent 
ſtate of agriculture in Great Britain, conſidering 
the ſhort duration of the leaſes commonly grant- 
ed, and the uncertainty which farmers: muſt feel 
in regard to permanency of poſſeſſion; that under 
ſuch citcumſtances many of the meaſures; above 
recommended ſhould be adopted by them. The 
ttuth is, that unleſs the proprietors come for- 
ward and take an active concern in effecting 
theſe improvements, there is every reaſon to be- 
lieve the period is yet far diſtant when the Bri- 
tiſh territory ſhall-be ren to neee A 
which it is capable. Y 
Some of the ee e ſuggeſted, as 
_ planting, forming embankments, &c. ought, in 
every inſtance, to be executed at the proprictor's . 
expence, and under the — of his 
1204 | agent. 
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a agent. There are others, as erecting farm- 
buildings, incloſing, draining, &c. which, when 


done at the farmer's expence, requires the ex- 


penditure of larger ſums than they in general 
are able conveniently to advance, and which 


ought therefore to be effected at the joint ex- 


pence of the parties. On a leaſe of moderate 


endurance (21 years, for inſtance), it may be 


conſidered a good general rule, that the proprie- 
tor ſhould advance ſuch ſum or ſums as may be 


requiſite for the payment of materials and tradeſ- 


mens wages, and that the tenant ſhould furniſh 
all neceflary carriages at his own. expenece;; ſo 


that while the tenant is allowed to reſerve his | 


capital for the purpoſes to which it, ought to be 
applied, the proprietor is eaſed of a great part of 


the expence which otherwiſe would be neceſſa- 


rily incurred in carrying on theſe operations. 
While proprietors ought, on the one hand, to 
eſtabliſh judicious modes of cropping, and to a- 
boliſh the abſurd practice of paring and burning, 


doth proprietors and tenants ought to bend their 
attention to introduce the uſe of the moſt im- 


| proved implements of huſbandry, | and to be care- 


ful to improve the breeds of the different ſpecies 


of live: ſtock; and tenants in particular ſhould be 
attentive to the hours of labour, and to the: ac · 


cumulation of as great a quantity of manure aa 


| poſſible. By thus acting, proprietors and tenants 
will diſcharge. their reſpective duties to each o- 
k. Vol. Iv. . „ ny $ ther, 
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ther, to their families, and to che "ITY ; and 
while they do ſo, they will enſute; as far as in 
the nature of human affairs it is Pole: to do, 
the t improvement of the country. . | 
Having now as bricfly as poſſible Gre out 
eee regarding the leading particulars to 


de attended to, in order to effect the further im. 


provement of the country, it is intended, be- 
fore cloſing the chapter, to make ſome remarks 
on the beſt means to be adopted for encoura- 


ging that ſpirit for introducing new-and better 


modes of . huſbandry which COP 7 at e in 


r e e Fg 


xnt; A Pirit 7 n, improvement, how 
* N ve yu more generally excited. 


e ſack 2 ſpirit does at the font prin 


Appen to be excited, and that generally too, at 
leaſt among proprietors and farmers in particu. 


lar diſtricts, and to a degree bitherto unknoun 


in the annals of Great Britain, is a fact well eſta. 


bliſhed. There are, however, ſeveral. extenſive ö 


diſtricts where both proprietors and tenants re- 
main in the moſt torpid ſtate, inſomuch that it 


will irequire the utmoſt exertions of the legiſla - 
ture and the Board of Agriculture to rouſe them 
into action. To point out the means by which 
this can be beſt effected. ſhall. be the ſubject of 
ſome following pages. In the mean time, it ought 
15401 ef Vice 
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to be remarked, that unleſs the legiſlature ſhall 
turn its attention to the removal of thoſe ob- 
ſtacles that have already been particularly de- 
ſcribed as operating againſt the improvement of 
the country; and unleſs the proprietors ſhal} 
come to the general refolution of allowing the 
. farmers to act more as free agents, by granting 
them leaſes of moderate endurance—every other 
means of introducing into, or eſtabliſhing in, the 
minds of that claſs of men a diſpoſition to adopt 


= the new and more improved modes of huſban- 


dry muſt be attended with conſequences fuch 
as may be expected to reſult from attempts ſo 
impotent in their nature, and ſo little calculated . 
to heal the wounds which the - agriculture of 
theſe kingdoms, from inattention in theſe re- 
ſpeQs, has nope N An W EN n | 
| be of no avail, CL PEA 

Farmers are very eats eta with be- | 
ing ſtupid, obſtinate, and attached to ancient 


cuſtoms. Although ſuch accuſations, when ge- 


| nerally applied to any claſs or defeription of men, 
are always improper, as never being ſtrictly true; 


yet it cannet be diſputed, that, in regard to a 


great proportion of the cultivators of the Britiſh 

ſoil, theſe charges are but too applicable. The 
reaſoꝶ is obvious. Although in every county 
there are many farmers who, from the intelli- 
gence, activity, and liberality of ſentiment which 
2 bn, ad do honour to any profeſſion; 
| 882 . ſtill 
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till it muſt hay acknowledged, that the majority, 


from having been deprived of a ſuitable educa- 


tion, having little. buſineſs to call them from 


home, and very few opportunities of vifiting di- 
ſtant diſtricts, remain in conſequence in a great 
meaſure, if not entirely, ignorant of the im- 
provements going forward in other parts of the 
iſland, and equally ſo of the manner in which 


theſe have been effected. Bred up with very 
confined ideas, both in regard to thinking and 
to acting, it is no wonder, partly for the reaſons 
above - mentioned, and partly through that pre- 
judice which, ſo ſituated, they muſt neceſſarily 


poſſeſs for the cuſtoms of their fathers (which 


in time naturally become their own), that im- 
provements in agriculture ſhould move on more 
: lowly than thoſe in the other arts. The manu- 
factures of. the country, for inſtance, could 


ſcarcely be carried on at all with ſucceſs but un- 
der the direction of people who had acquired a 


5 good education, and who, in conſequence of 
their intercourſe. with mankind, had become 

2 Civeſicd of all local prejudices: .. . | 

It is indeed true, that the more Wen 

f eee in many inſtances, have introduced im- 

© provements, and adopted the better practices of 


other diſtricts, with advantage to themſelves and 
to the public. But unleſs the clouds of igno- 
rance, under which the prejudices entertained 


by the deſcription of tenants above-mentioned 
| 5 1 | were 


were nurſed, are by fone: means diſpelled, they 
will, in all probability, continue to conſider 
ſuch deviations from the good old beaten tract 
as acts of folly rather than of propriety. lt there. 
fore appears neceſſary, in order to excite what 
may be called a general ſpirit for improvement, 
that proper meaſures ſhould be adopted for diſ- 
 ſeminating. as widely as LINES agricultural 
knowledge. 

Of books on the FOR and practice of this 
art there are abundance; but few, very few, 
are calculated to convey uſeful local informa- 
tion. In conducting the operations of huſban- 
dry, ſo much depends on ſoil, climate, ſeaſons, 
and numerous other circumſtances, that it is al- 
moſt impoſſible that directions laid down in 
books of agriculture, written by thoſe who con- 
fine their obſervations to the practices of the par- 
ticular diſtricts where they reſide, can ever be- 
come uſeful to that practical farmer who, in re- 
gard to ſoil, climate, &c. is very differently ſi- 
tuated. Since the eſtabliſhment of the Board 

of Agriculture a mals of knowledge has been 
obtained, which no private individual could ever 
have become poſſeſſed of, even by the moſt 
extraordinary exertions. What meaſures the 
members of that Board intend to take in order 
to diſſeminate the knowledge ſo acquired, the 
writer has no acceſs to know. That it is their in- 
tention to do ſo by ſome means or other, and 
3 g es | 5 a more 
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more generally than they have hitherto done, 
no perſon can doubt. It would be prepoſterous 
to ſuppoſe, that any general denefit could be de- 


rived from purſuing the plan they ſeem for the 


- preſent'to have adopted; namely, that of ſelling 
the reprinted Reports of each county at 5 or 6 
_ thillings the copy. There are eighty- five coun- 


ties in England, Wales, and Scotland; con- 
ſequently a complete ſet of the reprinted Reports 


would coſt above twenty ruinear. While the 
information obtained by the Board ſhall conti- 
nue to be held at ſuch an extraordinary price, 
there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the Britiſh farmers 


will be much benefited. thereby; and leſs till | 


for thinking that by fuch means the clouds of 
- ignorance, which cauſe in the minds of ordina- 


ry farmers fo great a predilection for ancient 


. cuſtoms, will ever be removed. Without other 


meaſures be adopted, they mult live and die in 
the poſſeſſion of theſe prejudices, however much 


their doing ſo may operate * the beſt in- 
tereſts of the country. 
Io render the information contained: in theſe 


Rigs beneficial to the nation, it appears indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary that every ordinary farmer, 
| thoſe for inſtance poſſeſſing 30, 40, or 50 acres, 
fhould ſomehow or other be put in poſſeſſion of 


it. Without this be done, it will remain, like gold 


in the bowels of the earth, of no value to them, 
. whatever effects the exertions of the members of 
| STOR ; 1 | the 
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the Board may have in ſpreading a ſpirit of im- 
prove ment among the more intelligent farmers. 
A ſmall number only of thoſe who are at preſent 
regulated in their conduct by ancient prejudices, 
can be expected to derive much benefit or knows 
ledge from the inſtitution of that Board, unleſs 


the members will promulgate the information 


which they may from time to time obtain. 

Ihe writer has long been convinced, that, far 
the purpoſe of conveying uſeful information to 
farmers in the middle and lower ranks, the in. 
ſtruction of which he bas at preſent chiefly in 


view, periodical publications, ſuch as the Mu» 


ſeum Ruſticum, the Scots Farmer, the Annals of 

Agriculture &c. if executed with judgment, are 
more likely-th be attended with ſucceſs than ma. 
ny others which, to the more intelligent, may 
appear to poſſeſs ſuperior merit. It is in vain, in 


his apinion, to expect that men, who are little in 
in the habit of reading, and who cannot reaſon 


on cauſes or effects, are to be informed by a _ 
_ ufal of abſtraQ diſquiſitians on any ſubj: cc. 


ſuch men are to be inſtructed, it muſt be by 4 
plain, ſimple, unadorned, detail of facts, which 
- ought to be made as conciſe and diſtinct as poſe. 


ſible ; while, at the ſame time, the propriety of 


their attending to theſe facts ſhould be enforced 


by fuch reaſons as are within their comprehen. 
ſion, and which, on once e _ can 
Wy OY 5 
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If thele obſervations be Ceres; aer is 
pay no method the Board of Agriculture can 
deviſe for the circulation of knowledge on ſub. 
jects connected with huſbandry, that carries with 
it a greater probability of ſucceſs, than were 


they to eſtabliſh a ſociety of three or four people, 


© reſpe&able for their knowledge of the various 
practices adopted in different diſtricts, and who, 
from their general acquaintance, would inſure a 
very extenſive correſpondence with people moſt 


eminent in the farming-line throughout the iſland, 


It ſhould be the buſineſs of ſuch a Society to 
publiſh an Agricultural Periodical Journal, under 
the patronage and ſanction of the Board; and 
which ſhould, in the firſt place, be made to con- 
tain a conciſe account of the different methods 


of carrying on the various operations of huſban- 
dry in both kingdoms. This, with* fuch addi- 


tional information as the Board would be daily 
receiving, together with uſeful hints from corre- 
ſpondents, would afford abundant materials for 
ſuch a publication for many years. With a view 
that it might with mote certainty get into the 
8 of thoſe (the middle and lower claſſes of 
| farmers) who would be moſt benefited by a per- 
uſal of it, it ſnould be ſold on the loweſt poſſible 
terms, that is, for the expence of paper and print. 
One of theſe journals ſhould be publiſhed regu- 


larly every fortnight or three weeks; and as the 


Board does not want dhe means of forwarding 
| ö | FD, them 
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them at a trifling expence, nor the proprietors ok 
the country influence ſufficient to induce their 


tenants of all deſcriptions to become regular pur- 
chaſers, the extent of the circulation would be 


2 immenſe, and the advantages reſulting therefrom 
would be greater) than can at preſent be well ima- 
gined. Such 4 publication, conducted as, under 


ſuch circumſtances, it no doubt would be, coming 
from ſo high authority, and circulated regularly 
and to ſuch an extent in. every diſtri, would 
have a moſt aſtoniſhing effe& in diveſting the 
great body of farmers of that partiality for an- 


cient cuſtoms which is ſo generally complained 
of, and which, while it remains, were every 


other obſtacle removed, will till retard the im- 
provement of the country. Were ſome ſuch plan 


as this adopted, farmers in general would not on- 


ly ſoon become open to conviction, but ſolicitous 


to obtain a greater ſhare of uſeful information. 
Theſe diſpoſitions would alſo naturally pave the 

way for what, in the writer's opinion, ought to 
be the next meaſure adopted, with a view of ex- 


citing a general ſpirit for improvements, namely, 
the eſtabliſhment of agricultural ſocieties. 


It is long ſince ſocieties for promoting improve- 


ments in agriculture were cſtabliſhed in ſome parts 


of Great Britain. It is probable the moſt ancient 


\ 


one in Scotland was that which met at Ormiſton 
in Eaſt Lothian, and which is taken notice of in 
Vor. ed e TS are. -+ 1H 
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the Statiſtical Account of Cranſton i inthe follow- 


ing words: 

„Sir John . of eln and. Mr 
Cockburn of Ormiſton, both of them diſtinguith- 
ed by zeal for their country and a paſſion for a. 
griculture, eſtabliſhed a Society at Ormiſton, 
which had for its object the improvement of huſ- 
bandry, Beſides actual farmers, perſons of the 
firſt rank in the country were proud of being in- 
rolled as members of that club. The Duke of 
Perth and John Earl of Stair regularly attended 
its monthly meetings.“ 


The agricultural ſocieties i in England, ſo far as 


2 the. writer has been able to learn, are all of mo- 
dern inſtitution. In the Report of Brecknock- 
ſhire in Wales, mention is made of a reſpectable 


s 
- * 


agricultural ſociety in that county, which was 


inſtituted upwards of forty years ago. And it is 
to the exertions of the members of that Socicty, 
both individually and collectively, that the repor- 
ter ede the ud Ader e which agri- 

i culture 


* 1 W not a little remarkable, that She the former noble - 


man, the Dukes of Perth; during the rebellion 174 5, was em- 


ployed in deluging his native country with blood, by fighting 
' + the battles of the Stuart family, he at the ſame time evinced 


a ſolicitous regard for its agricultural improvement, by ſend- 
ing a guard of ſoldiers to protect the perſons of the members 
ol the above · mentiened Society at their monthly meetings; 


a moſt convineing proof that in the other caſe he acted on 


what be conceived principles of propriety and juſtice. 


od. 
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culture has made in ſome particular parts of that 
diſtrict ſince the period above- mentioned. 
The moſt extenſively uſeful agricultural ſocie- 
ty at preſent in Great Britain, is that eſtabliſhed 
ſome time ago at Bath, called The Bath and Weſt 
of England Society.“ Under the direction of the 
ſecretary of that Society, ſeven or eight volumes 
of very valuable miſcellaneous papers, on various 
ſubjects connected with huſbandry, have been 
publiſned; a peruſal of which will ſatisfy every 
perſon that much care and judgment have been 
exerciſed in the ſelection. | 
There have been two ſocieties allo lately . 
bliſhed in Edinburgh; the one, which bas for 
its object the improvement of wool, is denomina- 
ted & The Britiſh Wool Society; aid the other, 
which was eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of impro- 
ving the huſbandry of the Highlands of Scotland, 
is known by the name of © The Highland Society.“ 
How far theſe focieties have anſwered: the ends 
propoſed by their inſtitution, none but the mem- 
bers are capable of forming any judgment. But 
as, in the writer's' opinion, the uſefulnefs of all 
ſuch ſocieties i is in a great meaſure to be calcu- 
lated by the extent of agricultural knowledge 
which they communicate, and as few or no- pub- 
lications have hitherto been made by either of 
| theſe two above-mentioned, it is to be preſumed 
that, however much the members themſelves 
w_ 2 become enlightened, their exertions 
„ have 


7 


4 


- 
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| have hitherto had but little influence in regard to 
introducing generally new and better modes of 
nne Ye I! 
- Agricultural focieties WA every deſcription, ex · 
cept in a few particular caſes, where the influence 
of the members had the effect to procure ac- 
curate information reſpecting the practices of 
other diſtricts, were till of late extremely limited 
in their powers of doing good, or of promoting 
the objects they had in view. Previous to the 
| eſtabliſhment of the Board of Agriculture, the 


1 8 knowledge of the methods generally adopted in 


« the various parts of the iſland for carrying on the 
operations of huſbandry, were little known be- 
. yond the narrow limits of the diſtri where they 
were eſtabliſned. In regard to a knowledge of 
the modes in which a particular operation was 
conducted in different diſtricts, all was doubt 
and uncertainty. The caſe is, by the exertions 
of that Board, very much altered: The practices 
of every diſtrict are now ſo minutely deſtribed, 
that an intelligent farmer, by the peruſal of the 
printed Reports, and by comparing one with an- 
_ "other, and with the practices moſt prevalent in 


the diſtriet where he reſides, has it in his power 


to obtain ſuch a fund of information as cannot 

fail to render him a more valuable member of 
ſuch a ſoclety than he could wave been by any 

or em.. | 
That a ſociety, or ſocietier in vids county 

| ' compoſed 
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compoſed of proprietors and principal farmers, 
muſt tend greatly to the diſſemination of uſeful 
knowledge, every perſon muſt be ſatisfied. Such 
ſocieties, when the members poſſeſs a thorough _ 
| knowledge of agriculture in general, and a juſt 
ſenſe of the importance of the cauſe, for the pro- 
Motion of which they had become united, and 
having alſo the means (as, if ſuch periodical 
journals as above-mentioned were regularly pub- 
liſhed, they would have) of procuring much va- 
luable authentic information, as well from va- 
rious parts of theſe as from other kingdoms, 

would have it in their power to render the moſt 
efſential ſervices to mankind in general. The 
niembers, while they communicated their ſenti- 
ments and the reſult of their experiments to each 
other, would not only thereby receive inſtruc- 
tion themſelves, but they would alſo be the 
means, through the medium of the propoſed 
agricultural journals, of diſperſing the know- 
ledge of many important facts relating to huſ- 
bandry throughout theſe kingdoms, or rather 
throughout the civilized world at large. Would 
gentlemen (ſays a ſenſible writer in the Scots 
Farmer) turn their attention to theſe things, a 
very great improvement would ſoon appear upon 
their eſtates at a very trifling expence to them- 
ſelves; and they would have the heart-felt ſatis- 
faction of promoting the happineſs of their te- 
g nants, and the good * the public, along with 
Ts their 
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5 their own intereſt ;** And he adds, I cannot 
| help thinking that a gentleman of fortune, pre-. 
ſiding at the head of a Board, and all his tenants 
around bim, with hearts full of admiration at 
his condeſcenſion, and of gratitude for his good. 
neſs, muſt appear to the thinking part of man- 
kind in a more ſplendid and brilliant character, 
than if he was to preſide at an aſſembly or a 
ball of the firſt gentry, or to hold the firſt place 
at a King's court .? 

The firſt object of theſe e ſocieties, 
| like that of the Board of Agriculture, ought to 
de to excite a ſpirit of inquiry among the mid- 

dle and lower ranks of farmers ; were that ef. 

feed, it would render the publication of agri- 
cultural journals peculiarly proper and advanta- 
geous. Of this we have the moſt convincing 


evidence in the conduct of the peaſantry and ar- 
tificers in Scotland, in regard to another parti- 


cular. By fome artful means a ſpirit of political 


inquiry was lately excited among them, where- 


by they became extremely anxious for informa- 
tion. By the circulation of low-priced publica- 


tions on the ſubject of politics, they were _ 


fied to the utmoſt extent of their wiſhes. 

conſequences that have reſulted are well * 
they have almoſt to a man become politicians. 
AE equal pains An! in regard to agricultural 


affairs, 
Jcots W ad: 1, p. 289 


? 
\ 
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affairs, ſimilar conſequences would nedeiſarily 
enſue; and the Britiſh farmers would ſoon be 
entitled generally to the denomination of intelli- 
gent and expert huſbandmen, 

The next meaſure to which the members of 
ſuch ſocieties ought to turn their attention, is to 
encourage a ſpirit of emulation, by conferring: 
in ſome caſes honorary, and in others pecuniary, 
rewards on thoſe who, by the diſplay of ſuperior 
{kill or exertion, ſhall be found beſt entitled to 
receive them. It is by the proper diſtribution of 
premiums that agricultural ſocieties are likely to 
decome generally uſeful in any diſtrict. Pre- 
miums for the beſt conſtructed implements of 
huſbandry, for the beſt ploughed field, for the 
beſt breeds of horſes, cattle. and ſheep; to the 
farmer whoſe farm ſhall be found on inſpection 
to be upon the whole in the beſt ſtate of ma- 

nagement, &c. would have the effect to excite 
a ſpirit of emulation and improvement among 
all ranks. But it is neceſſary to remark, that 
premiums ſhould be deviſed with great caution, 
and by thoſe only who have a perfect knowledge 
of the ſubject. PFremiums may be moſt impar- 
tially adjudged and beſtowed; yet, unleſs the 
arrangement be both judicious and comprehen- 
| five, the beneficial conſequences reſulting there- 
from may be very limited. Without care be taken 


in this reſpect, a ſmall number only of the farmers 


ol any a become competitors with any 
well 


/ \ 
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vell founded probability of ſucceſs. In the 


Report of the County of Brecknock, before - men. 
tioned, it is ſtated, That nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants of that county have no chance of ever 
being benefited by the diſtributions of the pre- 
miums given by the agricultural ſociety: to thoſe 
who excel in the various branches of huſbandry, 
as they can never preſume to become candi- 


dates.” And it is added,“ The occupiers of the 


ſmall portion of good land, which this county 

contains, muſt always have the premiums. The 
inhabitants of the hilly parts in ſome places 
ſcarcely yet know that there is ſuch a ſociety in 
exiſtence ; ſo little intercourſe is there between 
the inhabitants of the rich and poor diſtricts of 
this county.“ It is unneceſſary to make any 


obſervations on the impolicy of adopting ſuch a 


line of conduct; it muſt be ſufficiently. obvious, 
and cannot therefore be too much guarded a- 
gainſt by the members of thoſe ſocieties, who 
- wiſh, by their labours, to promote to the greateſt 
degree the improvement of the country. 

The only other particular that appears to me- 
rit attention, as a mean by which a general ſpi- 


rit for agricultural improvements may be moſt. 
effectually introduced, is the eſtabliſhment of 
| : experimental farms. This meaſure was former- 


ly hinted at, as being one that there was every 
reaſon to believe would be attended with good 
wee, „in aged to determining with pre⸗ 

„ Ts I ciſion 


— 
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eiſion the proper quantities of the different ma- 


nures that ought to be applied to the various 


ſoils, the kinds beſt adapted to each, and the ef- 
fects they produce when applied ſingly or in 
theit compounded ſtate *: But the utility of 


publie experimental farms in every county, if 


put under the management of men of extenſive 
knowledge and experience, ought not to be eſti- 
mated by a reference to any particular branch: 
Huſbandry, in all its branches, would be greatly 
improved by ſuch eſtabliſhments. And ſhould 


the period ever arrive when the obſtacles before- 
mentioned ſhall be removed, and proper means 


adopted fot -diffufing-a-general knowledge ofthe 
beſt modes of conducting the various operations 


connected: with that ſcience; the one now ſog= 
geſted; will not be omitted. Such farms would 
become ſo many ſeminaries, at which youth 
might be: inſtructed in the art of agriculture; 
and to which alſo the practical farmer would 


_ occaſionally reſort for information, regarding 


the ſucceſs of experiments made as it were un- 
der his own: eye, and on foils and in ſituations 
ſimilar to his own. Mr Marſhal, in his Rural 


Economy of the Midland Counties, has thrown 
out many uſeful hints on this very intereſting 
ſubject. He ſtates the advantages which the 


man of Great Britain at large. would receive 
nen Wi U wats 1 
Roh 6] -* See vol. ii. p. 258. 


from the eſtabliſhment of farms of this deſcrip. 


£7 tion in the following words: What man, whe. 


ther of the ſuperior claſs of yeomanry or tenants, 
or of the ſuperior claſs of tradeſmen or others, 
who are now bringing up their ſons to huſban- 
dry, would not, after his ſon had gone through 


dimentis of inſtruction from himſelf or ſome pro- 
feflional friend, wiſh to perfect his education i in 
2 public ſeminary; where he would have not 


only an opportunity of ſeeing pracite in its 


higheſt ſtate of improvement, and of converſing 
with profeſſional men of the moſt 'enlightened | 


underſtanding ; but- here he would be duly 
initiated in the theory of rural knowledge, in 


the method of making, regiſtering, and obſer- 


ving the reſult of experiments; of aſcertaining 
the inherent qualities, and improving the various 
breeds of live · ſtock; where he would fee order 
ment of fervants and among a variety of other 


branches of uſeful: knowledge, the form and 


method of keeping farm-accounts, and of aſcer- 
taining with accuracy the profit or loſs upon the 

whole and every part of his buſineſs, confequent- 
ly of bringing it as nearly as in its nature it is 


capable of being brought to a degree of certain- 


ty d Such are ſome of the advantages that may 


be expected to reſult from eſtabliſhments of the 


above „ properly managed. Of their 
: importance 


a a courſe of private tuition, and received the ru - 


. + 1 
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importance every intelligent reader muſt be ſcn- 


ſible, and at the ſame time convinced, that were 


the previous meaſures aboye recommended to 


the conſideration of the Board of Agriculture. to 


be adopted, no plan is more likely to promote 
effectually the laudable and patriotic intentions 
of the members who compoſe that Board; nor 


any that has a better chance of producing in 


time a complete reform in the modes of con- 
duQting the various operations of huſbandry in 
theſe kingdoms. It is with peculiar ſatisfaction 
that the writer has it in his power to congratu- 


late his countrymen on the eſtabliſhment of one 


ſuch experimental farm at leaſt. In the Report 


of the County of Leiceſter it is mentioned, that 
the members of the agricultural ſociety, which 


meets at the town of Leiceſter, have agreed to 


rent what they call an experimental farm; and 
which they propoſe to put under the manage- 


ment of the moſt intelligent practical farmers in 


the county. There is therefore no reaſon to 


doubt but that, in the courſe of a few years, 
many uſeful experiments will be tried on this 


farm, and much light thereby thrown upon the 


more important branches of rural affairs. 
The eſtabliſhment of ſuch farms in every 


county would no doubt be attended with conſi- 
derable expence, eſpecially at the outſet. But 


whoever will coolly refle& on the advantages 
that muſt neceſſarily reſult from ſuch eſtabliſh- 
Vv u 2 ments, 
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ments, will readily agree, that a portion of the 
public money could not poſſibly be more uſe. 
fully expended; as ſuch a meaſure, taken in con- 
junction with thoſe before ſuggeſted, would ſe. 
eure, as much as in the nature of things it is 
poſlible, the complete improvement of the coun. - 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, containing ſome Re. 
marks on the proper Management of Eſtates, 


T was intended in this Chapter to have brought 

. ſeveral ſubjects under review, that are either 
entirely omitted in the former part of the work, 

or mentioned in a curſory manner only; but this 
the writer finds it impoſſible to do in the limits 
— he originally preſcribed to himſelf, He ſhall 
therefore confine his obſervations to the ſtate- 
ment of a few particulars reſpecting the proper 
management of eſtates; which being of great 
importance to the agriculture of the country, he 
conſiders as meriting the attention n of n 

prietors and their agents. 

The management of an eſtate is a truſt that, 
to diſcharge properly, requires the agent to be 
converſant in country buſineſs in general, and 
with the various modes of conducting it in the 

ef partjcular diſtriet ee hs reſides. SE 
8 


- 


Wi 
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this de the caſe, de muſt be often regulated in 
his conduct by the advice and opinion of others; 


 fome of whom may very probably have an inte- 


reſt in deceiving him. This appears to be the 
chief reaſon why ſo many of the county reports 


contain complaints againft proprietors for em. 


ploying perſons reſiding in towns to ſuperintend | 
the management of their eftatess When this 


happens, it is ten to one if the intereſt of land- 


lord or tenants, or the ſpeedy and permanent im. 
provement of the property, become ſteadily. the 
objeQs of ſuch agent's attention. The manage. 


ment of cſtates, with agents of this deſcription, 


can only be a ſecondary object. Their other a- 
vocations render it frequently impoſſible for them 
to devote that attention to minute particulars, 


which, to execute the buſineſs in a proper man- 


ner, is indiſpenſably neceſſary. But, ſuppoſe 


they had it in their power to beſtow the requi- 
ſite attention, yet it is impoſſible, conſidering 
their ſituations and habits of life, that they can 


become, thoroughly acquainted with what may 
be called improved practical huſbandry; and 
that being the caſe, it is equally impoſſible their 


agency can prove profitable either to the proprie- 


tor, the tenants, or the public. It will be found, 


by the peruſal of the following pages, -that, in 


conducting the affairs of a conſiderable eſtate, 


many circumſtances muſt neceſſarily occur that 


"pic the {kill and attention of profeſſional men, 
and 
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and which thoſe who are either ſtrangers to coun« 
try buſineſs in general, or who are not well ac- 
quainted with all the local circumſtances neceb. 
fary to be attended to on theſe occafions, are in- 
capable of arranging on terms equitable for the 
parties concerned, or in ſuch a manner as to in- 
ſure the introduction of improved agriculture. 
In deſcribing the various duties that fall to be 
ned by the agent of an eſtate, it may not 
de improper to ſuppoſe him in the management 
of one on which it is intended, by new arrange- 
ments, to introduce a more improved ſyſtem of 
huſbandry. So ſituated, the moſt i important bu- 
ſineſs in which he can be engaged is, iſt, To 
let the eſtate into farms of proper ſize; 2dly, To 
. aſcertain the rent or yearly value of each farm; 
and, 3dly, To leaſe them to ſuch deſcriptions of 
| tenants, and on-ſuch terms and conditions; as to 
inſure, as far as in his power, the ſpeedy Wo Per- 
manent improvement of the whole. 


In regard to the firſt particular, eva is  - 


Peer has been already ſtated &, to convince 
every intelligent reader, that, the greater variety 
there is in the extent of forms, the more exten- 
fively will the general intereſts of the nation be 
promoted. In determining the proper ſize of 
farms on particular eſtates, ſeveral circumſtances 
8 attention. If At be diſtant from mar- 
5 | | kets; 3 
* See Vol. I. p. 402, &c. 
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able to all concerned. 
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kets; if the ſoil be generally of indaFerentcucs 


| lity; or if, from the backward ſtate of huſbandry; 


conſiderable capitals be required to exccute the 
propoſed improvements; and if theſe are in 
whole, or in a great meafure, to be effected at the 
tenant's expence the farms oughit to be larger 
than when, from vicinity to markets, the ſupe- 


rior quality of the foil, and the improvements 
that have been previouſly: effected, leſs exertion 


and capital are requiſite for their due cultiyation. 
This has been proved true from general: expe. 


rienee. On inquiry it will almoſt invariably be 
found, that lands of the former deſcription are 


never cultivated to advantage, unleſs when let in 
pretty large farms, and to tenants who poſſeſs in- 
telligence, exertion, and capital; whereas farms 


of a more moderate ſize, when favourably. ſitua- 


ted, in regard to markets, of good ſoil, and well 
improved, may, and often do, turn out = 


LILLE CLI TON M in 


With few exceptions, eſtates of conſidera 
extent contain a great variety of ſoils. The a- 
gent, in all ſuch caſes, ought to be careful, where 


it can be done with any degree of propriety, to 
nunite ſome of the bad land in the ſame farms 
with the ſoil of ſuperior quality; by this means 


the improvement of the whole will be ſecured. 
The writer has had occaſion to perambulate e- 


ſtates in both kingdoms; where, in the arrange- 
| ment into farms, the agents had purſued an op- 


poſite 
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poſite line of conduct; where the good and bad 
lands had been carefully ſeparated from each 
other; and where, to add to the abſurdity of 
ſuch management, the good lands were let in 
large farms to wealthy tenants, while a ſet of poor 
people, without ſubſtance, and conſequently with- 
out the power of exertion, were employed in im- 
proving the leaſt improvable parts of the pro- 
perty. On the impropriety of ſuch arrangements 
it is unneceſſary to enlarge. Such conduct muſt 
appear in the higheſt degree reprehenſible to eve«- 
ry perſon who is competent to judge of the ſub. 


In -dividing eſtates into farms, agents have 
many opportunities of cutting off corners and 
pieces of land of irregular ſurface, that are of 
little value either for tillage or paſturage, but 
which, if planted with trees, would become both 
uſeful and ornamental. As the command of 
wood on an eſtate, even if it does not extend 
beyond the ſupply of what is neceſſary for erec- 
ting farm- buildings and conſtructing implements 
of huſbandry, is an object of very great impor- 
tance, the allotment of the otherwiſe unim- 
provable ſpots for the growth of timber is there. 
fore a circumſtance that ought always to be kept 

in view when making arrangements with a view 
to effect the complete improvement of an eſtate. 

It frequently happens, in eſtabliſhing a gene- 
ral plan for the imprevement of an eſtate, that 

Ws IV. —© "MW + | that 
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that plan might be greatly improved by a judi- 
cious exchange of ſome parts of the lands for 
others belonging to adjoining proprietors. In 
ſome inſtances the expence of incloſing might 
be greatly leſſened; in others, a more complete 
power of drainage might be obtained ; in others, 
again, a quarry, or ſome other natural advantage 
of immenſe importance, if annexed to the eſtate, 
might be procured on fair and equitable terms. 
Theſe are objects which, if attained, would ope- 
rate ſo powerfully towards the improvement of 
many eſtates, that intelligent agents, when ſo 
employed, oughtalways to conſider themas of the 
higheſt importance. | | 

When the general i improvement of an 25 
is propoſed, and the agent receives directions to 
let it into farms of proper ſize; as the ground- 
work of theſe improvements, the ſtate of the 
roads, among other important particulars, de- 
mands his attention. Theſe, it will, in many 
caſes, be found neceſſary to alter. When new 
ones are formed, it ought to be in ſuch direc. 
tions as to afford the greateſt poſſible degree of 
general accommodation; as, wherever an agent 
deviates from this rule, and lines off roads ſo as 
to afford an additional ſhare of accommodation 
to ſome farms at the expence of others, he de- 
viates from the path of re&itude. Good roads, 
formed in proper directions, are of immenſe im- 
n in * the improvement t an 

ate. 
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eſtate. The advantages reſulting from enjoying 
an eaſy means of communication with the mar- 
ket-towns are too obvious to require explana- 
tion; nor is it of leſs importance, that roads lead- 


ing to the neareſt marl-pit or lime-quarry ſhould 
be formed in the beſt directions, and kept in 


the moſt ſubſtantial ſtate of repair. 

The only other circumſtance to which it is propo- 
ſed to call the reader's attention on this part of the 
ſubject is, that, in making ſuch general arrange- 
ments on eſtates where neither limeſtone nor marl 
| have been diſcovered, it is a neceſſary and pro- 
per part of the agent's duty to employ experien- 
ced people to ſearch for them. Were this rule 
generally attended to, many valuable treaſures 


of both, which hitherto lie undiſcovered, might 


ſoon be brought into public view; and while a 
prudent uſe of them would to a certainty enſure 
the improvement of the eſtates on which they 
were diſcovered, theſe improvements would ne- 
ceflarily be the means of throwing into the pu- 


blic markets an extent of ſuperabundant pro- 


duce, of which none but thoſe who are acquain- 
ted with the effects produced by the judicious 

application of lime or marl can have any con- 
ception. | 


An agent who is capable of making theſe pre- 


vious arrangements with judgment and diſcre- 
tion, and who is beſides intimately acquainted 


with the numerous local circumſtances.that in a 
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great meaſure regulate the value of land in every 


- diſtrict, will not find it either a difficult or ardu- 
ous undertaking to determine what ought to be 


the rent of every particular farm, according to 
the difference that may appear in the quality of 
the ſoil. No ſenſible perſon, however, will ex. 
pect that the writer is able to lay down rules 
which can be in any degree uſeful in regulating 
the conduct of individuals in this reſpect. Be- 
ſides the quality of the ſoil, the nature of the 
climate, the ſituation of the eſtate in regard to 
markets — the general ſtate of agriculture in the 
particular diſtrict, and various other local cir- 
cumſtances, merit conſideration in determining 
What ought to be an equitable rent for a farm; 


to which may be added, the duration of the pro- 


poſed leaſe, the nature and extent of the im- 
provements which the tenant is to become bound 
to effect at his own expence, the accommoda- 
tion in regard to houſes, &c. &c. It can only 
be after a due conſideration of all theſe particu- 
lars, that even the moſt intelligent agent can in 


any caſe determine with propriety what ſhould 


be the rent of an eſtate or a farm. - One gene- 
ral rule ought never to be departed from by thoſe 
who act as agents in determining the. rent of 
lands; they ought to conſider themſelves as ar- 
| biters appointed mutually by proprietor and te- 


nant. Thoſe whoſe. fituation leads them to de- 


terminc in theſe matters, while they have this 
impreſſion 
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impreſſion on their minds, will never act but 
according to the principles of honour and juſtice: 
They will conſider themſelves bound to eſtimate, 
on the one hand, all the advantages of which 
the farm is poſſeſſed; and, on the other, all the 
diſadvantages to which it is, and during the te- 
ts occupancy, neceſſarily muſt be ſubjected. 
Having ſo done, the concluſion muſt be fair and 
equitable. This line of conduct, however, thoſe 
only who may be denominated free agents have 
a power of purſuing. In too many inſtances, it 
is well known, agents, in place of having an op- 
portunity of exerciſing their own judgments, are 
mere ciphers, in regard to the part they are al- 
lowed to aQt, in determining the rents of farms. 
Sometimes, when a ſpirit for agricultural im- 
provements has become general in a diſtrict, and 
ſometimes from other cauſes, when the leaſe of a 
farm is about terminating, the agent receives 
numerous propoſals for a renewal, together with 
offers of rent greatly exceeding that which he 
would himſelf have demanded. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, he naturally applies to his conſtitu- 
ent for directions how he ſhould conduct him- 
ſelf. Many proprietors, it will be admitted, act, 
in letting their eſtates, as merchants do when 
they are diſpoſing of their goods: The agent is 
of courſe directed to cloſe with the higheſt of- 
ferer. This it becomes his duty to do; and al- 
though he may do it without making any com- 
1 . | mentary 
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mentary on the conduct of Uther party, yet it 


is with a full conviction on his mind that they 


doch acted improperly ;—the farmer, in having 
made ſo: high an offer, and the landlord, in ac. 
cepting what was more than, under the exiſting 


circumſtances, an adequate rent. 
The fixing fair and equitable rents on farms, 


where he is left at liberty to do ſo, is no doubt 


an important branch of an agent's buſineſs ; but 
many others merit an equal degree of attention, 


The deſcription of tenants, whom he ought to 


treat with for leaſes of farms in preference to 


others, ought, after he has arranged an eſtate 


- 


into proper-ſized farms, to be the next object of 
his eonſideration. On this ſubjeCt it is unneceſ- 
ſary to ſay much: every agent muſt be ſenſible 


of how much importance it is to introduce ac- 


tive, ſpirited, and intelligent farmers on an eſtate, 
although poſſeſſing perhaps ſomewhat limited ca- 


pitals, in preference to thoſe who have nothing 
but capitals to recommend them. By this ob- 
ſervation, it is by no means intended to hint 


that an inveſtigation into the ſtate of the farmer's 
capital, before concluding a bargain, is not a 


neceſſary part of the agent's duty: on the con- 


trary, from what the writer knows, he is ſatis- 
fied it is eſſentially neceſſary; and were the rule 


rigidly adhered to, fewer ſpeculations in huſ- 


ee e OY than do at preſent, or ra- 
0 ther 
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ther all improper ſpeculations would by that os 
means be effectually prevented. 
It is unqueſtionably the duty of an agent to 
aſcertain, by every proper means, that the te- 
nant, with whom he is about to conclude for'the 
leaſe of a farm, is in poſſeſſion of funds ſufk- 
cient for ſtocking it, and for completing ſuch 
improvements as. it may be neceflary for him, 
owing to particular circumſtances, to under- 
take; but it does not follow, that when two or 
more candidates. appear for the ſame farm, an 
agent ought invariably to prefer him who has 
the heavieſt purſe. It may. and does often hap- 
pen, that the man, who is poſſeſſed of funds that 
are deemed no more than ſufficient for the un- 
dertakingy may poſſeſs alſo ſpirit, activity, and an 
- uncommon ſhare of exertion ; whereas another, 
who may have three times the other's capital, is 
indolent and inactive in the extreme. That a- 
gent, who, in letting farms on improving leaſes, 
would prefer the latter to the former, may be 
pronounced very little qualified for ſuperinten- 
ding an eſtate. In aſcertaining the qualifications 
of farmers, another circumſtance deſerves regard: 
Some farmers have a peculiar genius for attend- 
ing to the breeding, rearing, and general ma- 
nagement of live-ſtock ; others confine themſelves 
almoſt entirely to the ſtudy of the beſt methods 
of cultivating grain; while others, again, can 
duvide their attention ſo W between the cul- 
| tivation 
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tivation of grain and. the management of Ives. 


| ſock, that they can make more of 2 farm under 
that ſyſtem of management than under either of 
the other two. To aſſign to the ſtock-farmer 
the management of a farm devoted chiefly to the 
cultivation of grain, or to the corn-farmer the 
charge of a farm on which the breeding and rear- 

ing of live- ſtock muſt neceſſarily be the chief ob- 
ject of attention, or to deprive the other of an 


| opportunity of combining with advantage the im- 


provement of the breeds of the different ſpecies 
of live- ſtock with the due cultivation of the ſoil, 


mult, without having recourſe to reaſoning on 


the ſubje&, at once appear abſurd. Yet, in prac- 
' tice, how often does it happen that the natural 
genius of the farmer is cramped from his being 
placed in a ſituation where he cannot exerciſe it? 
In ſhort, if the improvement of the eſtate be the 
chief object, prudence in aſſigning to farmers 
ſuch farms as they are beſt qualified to manage, 


is not leſs neceſſary than judgment in determi- 


ning what ought. to "BE the fair and equitable 
rent. | 


- AS te falling under the conſideration of an 
agent who is employed in the management of an 
eſtate intended to be let under improving leaſes, 
is the terms and conditions in which it is to be 
let, ſo as to inſure, as far as in his power, its 


Fe and permanent improvement. Had not 
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F "many of the particulars neceſſary to be attended 
to in making ſuch arrangements been previouſly 


would have opened a wide field for diſcuſſion; 


enlarged upon in the courſe of the work; this 


but, taking it for granted that theſe are in the 


reader's recollection, what appears proper further \ 
to add ſhall be compreſſed _ as little bounds | 


. as poſſible. i 


When entering on a treaty fot a tend _ 


that liberal mode of bargaining with tenants is 


eftabli/hed, the firſt. queſtion generally reſpects 


e W period of its endurance. The wri⸗ 
ter's opinion on this ſubject has been fully ex- 


plained, nor is he under any apprehenſion that 
intelligent proprietors or agents will be diſpoſed 


to controvert it. Circumſtances may indeed oc- 


cur, where, owing to the particular ſituation of 


the proprietor, he is obliged to load the tenant 


— 


with the expence of houſes and other neceſſary 
improvements, and in conſequence to grant him 


a leaſe for a greater number of years; but, as a 


general rule, leaſes of about twenty years endu- 


rance appear to be the moſt equitable. If they _ 


be permanent for a period much beyond that, 


the landlord*s intereſt muſt ſuller, both from the 


depreciation which experience proves to be ra- 
pidly taking place in the value of money, and 


from the improvements that are regularly, al- 


though: gradually, taking place in the modes 
5 0 conducting the various operations of huſban= 
Vor. IV. | Ws | dry. 
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| dry. If, on the other hand, they be for Aa much 
ſhorter period, the tenant has it not in his power 
to reap the fruits of his induſtry.” It therefore 
decomes a duty incumbent on the agent to fix on 
ſome general rule in regard to the proper dura- 
tion of leaſes; and equity demands, that that rule 
ſhould: be eſtabliſhed on ſuch principles as to ſe- 


cure as much as poſſible the ſeparate intereſts of 
5 m. parties moſt materially intereſted. 
Proper accommodation, in regard to houſes, 


balls next under conſideration. Whether new 


houſes! are neceſſary, or whether thoſe already 


upon the farm may be rendered ſufficient by 
ſome additions and "repairs, is the agent's pro- 
vince to determine, or at leaſt it is a part of his 
duty to aſſign ſubſtantial reaſons to his conſtitu- 
ent and to the tenant why he holds the one or 
the other opinion. He ought alſo to be able to 
judge with preciſion, in regard to the extent of 


houſes” neceſſary for accommodating a farmer 
who. propoſes to rent a certain number of acres 


| be managed according to a given rotation of 
croppiag. Beſides this, he ſhould be ſo well ac- 
quainted with the rate of labour and the price of 


materials, as to be able to aſcertain with conſi- 


derable accuracy the ſam that would be requiſite 
to procure the neceſſary accommodation in either 
caſe. And, laſtly, if his conſtituent becomes 


dound to advance money for the purchaſe of ma- 
wen, and to . 1 e of labour in 


erecting 


1 
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erecting new buildings; or in repairing the old, 
and which, for the reaſons formerly mentioned, 
ovght uniformly to be the caſe, it neceſſarily be- 
comes his'buſineſs to take carę that the houſes be 
placed in a centrical ſituation, ſubſtantially con- 
ſtructed, and fotmed of good materials, and 
that the tenant comes under proper and explicit 
obligations in regard to the ſtate in which he is 
to deliver them over £0: rn 'Propriveor' at the ex- 
piry of the leaſggGQ. 
Wpoever has made his padus of 4 im- 
x proved. modes of. agriculture an object of ſtudy, 
muſt be fully ſenſible of how great importance it 
_ 18:9 fix upon and eſtabliſh proper rotations, in 
which the various forts of crops may ſucceed 
each; other with the greateſt adyantage to the 
cultivator, and with the leaſt injury to the ſoil. 
There are few particulars regarding the manage · 
ment of eſtates, on which their ſubſtantial -ims 
provement ſo much depends, as on eſtabliſning 
Jadicious: modes of cropping, and on making it 
an invariable rule that theſe be rigidly and ſtea- 
dily adhered: to. For reaſons formerly mention. 
ed, it is impoſſible to lay down general rules for 
fixing on modes of cropping beſt adapted for any 
particular diſtrict. But that agent muſt be defi- 
eient in profeſſional knowledge, who cannot, from 
his on experience; aided by the information he 

ean acquire from dthiers, fix upon fuch as, all 
| tes conſidered, are in every particular 
| : 8 72 sale 


- caſe preferable to others. The truth, however, 


is, that ſcatcely one half of the agents in Great 


Britain give themſelves any trouble about the 
matter. They ſeem, like the lower claſs of far- 
mers, to be wedded to ancient cuſtoms. 80 
long as that continues to be the caſe, and that 
they remain ignorant of the advantages that re- 
ſult from adopting judicious rotations of crop- 
ping, agriculture, under the guidance of ſuch 
men, muſt languiſh. Intelligent agents well know, 
that no mean' has hitherto been adopted which 
has had a more direct tendency to ſecure the 
permanent improvement of an eſtate, after bet- 
ter modes' of culture bave been introduced, than 
obliging the tenants to adhere: to regular and 
proper rotations of eropping. It is therefore the 
duty of every agent, who regards his own cha- 
ratter, the improvement of the eſtate committed 
to bis charge, or the intereſt of the community, 


to'eſtabliſh generally, wherever he has the ma- 


nagement, ſuch modes of cropping as are beſt 


calculated to promote the mutual intereſts of 


landlord and tenant, and moſt effectually to pre- 
vent ſuch improvements as have e popu 
ced from taking a retrograde motion. | 


Reſpecting the other ciirurſiahces- Abs re. 
Perg agent's attention in making arrange - 


ments of this Kind (as, for inſtance, the proper 


periods of entry and remoyal, the ſpecies of rent 


end ern: of payment, inclobng, draining, Kc) 
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the writer's ſentiments have been ſo fully ſtated 
in other parts of this work, that it would be im- 
proper n to _ - 8 8 as re- 
vie qx. 

In frantiog agreements 1 Bett landlord and 
tenant, the agent ought to ſtudy perſpicuity of 
language, and to avoid by all means the inſer- 
tion of thoſe ſlaviſn clauſes and covenants which 
too often diſgrace deeds of this nature. In ſhort, 
A leaſe (as has been formerly obſerved) ſhould 
contain nothing but what can at any period be 
conſtrued a fair, equitable arrangement be- 


tween the parties; and which ſhould be ſtated in 


language ſo plain and explicit, that every perſon 
of ordinary comprehenſion may be able to under- 
ſtand what was the full intent and meaning of the 
parties at the time. Were this line of conduct 


more generally adopted by thoſe who are in the 


habit of framing leaſes, numerous diſputes and 


expenſive litigations would be avoided, and peace, 
harmony, and a proper underſtanding between 


85 eee we and tenants, more uniformly ſubſiſt. 
Although the dividing of an eſtate into farms 
of proper ſize, and letting them to tenants of 


proper deſcriptions, and on terms the beſt calcu- 


| lated to enſure its ſpeedy improvement, be very 
important branches of an agent's bufineſs ; yet 


other matters, not leſs ſo, fall under his manage- 


ie and demand a ſhare of his attention. 


manner 


go 
C 
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Wen an eſte is arranged und le n the 15 
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manner abovecmentioned; it is no doubt one 
great ſtep towards its improvement. But, in 
place of che agent's trouble being over when he 
has completed the agreements, he will find, if he 
performs his duty, tliat it is increaſed in a ten- 
fold proportion. It was not only neceſſary for his 
conſtituent's intereſt that ſuch arrangements ſhould 
have been made; but having been made, it is 
_ equally ſo, in order to ſecure the object that gave 
riſe to them, that the 'tenants hall, with ſpirit 
and alaerity, implement ther part 'of the agree- 
ment. Hence it becomes the agent's' duty, by 
ſoperintetding' the improvements carrying on in 
the various parts of the eſtate, te ſatisfy bimſclf 
that they are done in proper time; in a ſubſtantial 
manner, and according to the tenor of the agree 
ment. Should he obſerve any of them carried 
on in a ſuperficial manner; if from deſign, it is 
dis buſineſs to check ſuch proceedings; if owing 
io ignorance; he '6vght to be able, from his ſupe- 


| er ge and: ap to ane in 


| Gai an agent in abe wbiligthndiit of an e, 
recently let on improving leaſes, if he pays due 
regard to thè important truſt committed to him, 
win find. both his time ortÞRronddou uw occu- 
pied. neee bo we 4 9 045 0 Kerle M arri 051 

1 receiving off rents, hn are regu 
larly and punQually paid, is a very eaſily" ma- 
unge _ of an Jour buſineſs. n from 
the 
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poverty of the country, the rents are paid in 
trifles, and irregularly, and particularly when it 
becomes neceſſary to enforce pay ment by legal 
means, the going ſo cannot fail to be the moſt 
irkſome and painful of all his duties. While, 
on the one hand, too great forbearance is apt to 
lead many tenants into a careleſs indifference re- 
ſpcQing their ſituation, and to prevent that degree 
of exertion which alone can extricate them from 
their embarraſſments; over rigidneſs, on the o- 


ter, frequently brings ruin on the tenants, and 


diſcredit. on the farms. The law, by ſecuring 
to the proprietor a preferable claim-on the te- 
nant's effects to the extent of the year's rent, 


for three months after the laſt moiety. of it be- 


comes due, points out, in the cleareſt manner, 
the line of conduct Which agents in ſuch caſes 
ought to adopt, and the extent of credit which 
they ate warranted to give beyond the period 
when, by the ſtipulations in the leaſe, the rent 


actually became payable. While the proprie- 
tor remains the preferable creditor, the agent 


has no occaſion to have recourſe to legal mea- 


ſures to enforce payment; but although that be 


the caſe, he ſhould, in the mean time, by rea- 
ſoning with the tenants, and pointing out to them 
the: perilous ſituation in which they ſtand, en- 
deavour to rouſe them into activity; wherebx 
they may be induced to exert themſelves in ſuck 
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4 manner, that a ſettlement may be effected pre. 
vious to the period, beyond which it would be 


committing an act of injuſtice to the landlord 


were the agent to grant further indulgence. Ex- 


| perience has proved, that much of the eaſe or 
difficulty of collecting rents depends on the ge. 


neral tenor of the agent's conduct: If he acts in 


a cautious, diſcreet manner, the buſineſs, in moſt 


caſes, may be completed without much trouble or 


noiſe ; but if he gives way to malice or paſſion, 


or it he be ſo imprudent as to diſcloſe the affairs of 

ſuch of the tenants as he may have reaſon to 
conſider in a perilous ſituation, he not only acts 

in a manner unbecotning the ſtation in which 


he is placed, but diametrically oppoſite to the in- 


OO. 


tereſt either of landlord or tenant z while he at 

he ſame time adds to his own trouble by in- 

Cereaſing the difficulty: of obtaining payment. It 
s not in receiving rents only that an agent ought 


to exerciſe his prudence and diſcretion; the ge- 


|  neral tenor of his conduct ought to be ſuch as is 


beſt calculated to ſecure the. confidence of. his 


conſtituent on the one hand, and the eſteem 

.and-reſpe& of the tenants on the other. By a 
ſteady adherence to his conſtituents intereſt, an 
unremitting exertion to render the ſituation of the 

tenants comfortable, and a determined reſulution 
to forward the improvement of the eſtate, ought 
all his actions to be regulated. While he keeps 
; en. * * in view, it is is a : 
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f ble but his conduct muſt meet nes appro- 1 


bation; nor can be fails thus acting, to attain 


bat 3 he myſt, conſider. his higheſt hondur 


to have attained, namely, the confidence of his 
conſtituent, the eſteem of the tenants, and the 
merit of having forwarded j in a great. degree the 
lane nent of the SO: me to bis 
en oi 

Nothing promotes the Dm 3 * 15 
culture more than giving proper encouragement 


to: improving tenants ;- ſuch. as keep their farms 


in neat good order. Wherever an agent ob- 


ſerves: this to be regulatly and uniformly» the 


«Cale, it is his duty to repreſent it to his conſti- 
tuent; and at the ſame time; by affording all 
| | reaſonable aſfiſtanee, to induee the tenant to make 
till greater progreſs. towards perfection: When 
ſuch a tenant's leaſe is near expiring, it is an act 
of juſtice and ſound policy, by a renewal of it on 
' reaſonable terms; to give him a ſubſtantial proof 
of the preference he helds in the eſteem both of 
landlord and agent, As he has improved the 


farm; he is not only more likely than ang ether 


man to ſet a proper value upon chess improve 
: ments; but alſo, by his future good management, 


do render them permanent. But this is not: the 


only good conſequence that would reſult from 


granting a new leafe to ſuch a tenant: the do- 


10 ſo would excite a ſpirit of emulation _—_— 
Vor- IV... +4 A n een bt; 
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the others, and the mere general improvement 
ol the eſtate would be thereby effeQed, - 
While an agent ought to endeavour to excite, 
and to encourage when excited, à ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and improvement among the tenants un- 

der his charge, he ought to make it equally his 
ſtudy to diſcountenance, in the moſt pointed 

manner, all thoſe who are indolent and ſlovenly. 
Such a conduct, on his part, may have the effect 
to rouſe characters of this' deſcription into action, 
when . other "Rey: ne 1 wette. 
tval. R . 


One ain tte Weinen Wind the 


3 eitidpetiens of an eſtate, and the peace and 
comfort of the individuals concerned, ſhall be 
mentioned as meriting the agent's” attention: 
That is, his avoiding, by every poſſible means, 
the inſtituüng of vexatious law-ſuits, either at 
| _ 'the inſtance of the landlord againſt the tenants, 
or at the-inſtance of one tenant againſt anotier 

Nothing ean ſtamp more diſcredit on the con- 


duck of an agent than evincing a diſpoſition to 


Ts _ frequent appeals to courts of law. There 


ii not one diſpute of a thouſand that ariſes 
| the management of an eſtate, or 
ceoüntry affairs in general; that involves in it a 
queſtion of law. That being the cafe, there are 
few, be they of what nature they may, that could 
net be more equitably adjuſted . by a refetence 
0 ſenfible men W on the ſpot chen he the 


able 
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b Midge: that- ever fat upon a bench. Im- 
preſſed with this idea, it ſhould be the buſineſs 


of every agent, when diſputes unfortunately do 


ariſe, to uſe his utmoſt exertions to bring the 

parties to agree to refer the determination of 
them to one or two intelligent impattial . men, 
who, from the degree of local knowledge which, 


by reſiding in the neighbourhood, they muſt ne. 


ceflarily poſſeſs, are of all others the moſt com- 
petent Judges; . wet: . enabled to MAAS 


+: Beſides. Hs dee pense before e Rated, 
and which reſpect rather the minute than the 

general management of eſtates, it is the duty of 
thoſe into whoſe hands the regulating: and ma- 
naging landed property is committed to beſtow 


= «ſhare of their attention on thoſe” that will be 
| afterwards mentioned; a8, the proper manage» 


of woodlands, hedges, public drains, embank- 
ments, inland navigations, turnpike- roads, &c. 

On many eſtates the proper management of 
woodlands is a matter in which the proprictor's 
intereſt. is very materially concerned. While 
Great Britain abounded with foreſts and wood- 


Jands, theſe, when not allowed to remain in a 


negle ded ſtate, were committed to the charge 


of the: farmers: who poſſeſſed the adjoining paſ- 
ture or tillage lands, and who were underſtood 
to have liberty to fell ſuch timber trees, and to 
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forbuilding or repairing houſes; "STAN or 


OS making implements of -huſbandry;! or for fuel, 


charge or management of W. 
place them under the cure of a deſcription of 5 
men called foreſters ; and whoſe : cue i is; or 
7 3 be, ſuperintended by the agent 

every eſtateb where ſuch; woadlands are ki 
1 Sqn: dl e nein len. 
; ormer y meptioned as! being pat of 
dan agent's buſinefs hem arranging an eſtate in- 

_ $6:arable,) paſturey wogdlands, &x. to ſelect uch 

parts of it for plentiag as eoud be tendered 

valuable by being: devoted tot che gfowih ef 


The now almoſt general deſtruction of the an · 


cient woodlands, added to an increaſed popu- 
lation, the extenſion of commerce, manufac: 


tures, and agriculture, and the conſe quent intro- 
duction gf more: poliſhed manners, have of late 


years greatlj increaſed the demand, and of courſe 


enhanced the value, of timber of every deſerip- 
tion, and rendered ſuch lands as ate occupied 
às woodlands more productive to the owners 
than they were at any: former period. „This has 
hadthe effect to indure the proprietors to ex- 


claude their tenants from any concern in the 


1 tt: was; 


It is allo neceffary; in ordet more effec- 


—— the intereſt of:his:conſtituent, 
-tbarh&acquires a competent Knowledge of the 


OO ſpecies of trees cheſt adapted to the various. ſoils 
Tos A dle without his be- 
b ; it | | © * . f ; 3 ing 


>dlands;c:and-to 
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ing profeſſedly elther a nurſeryman or a garden. . 


er. If, by an an attentive furvey of various parts 
: of the diſtrict fimilat, in reſpect to foil and eli 
mate, to that of the eſtate under his charge, he 
| diſcovers that ſome ſorts of trees thrive better 
than others, he has nothing to do but permit na- 


ture to be Ris guide in regard to the ſeleQion of 


thoſe plants: [that experience has proved to poſ- 


fefs a peculiar aptitude for Tuch ſoils and fitua- | 


tons: By: doing ſo, ĩt is impoſſible he can greats 
g err. Befides this, he ought to acquire à ge- 


neral knowledge! of the: proper periods f for thin⸗ 
| ning Fenn and of the ſafeſt and leaſt e. 


:thod' of performing the operation, 

| ould alſo be expert at” meafuting 'timber- 
trees, ſo as to be able to check any fraud ins 
tended to de practiſed by the foreſter or others; 


not ſhould'a'tree be permitted td be felled on 


the eftate without his conſtituent or him havi 
previouſly given politive' inſtructions thereanent. 
In order to manage ſome eſtates to advantage, 


it indiſpenſably neceffary that the agent ſhould 
not only'knoy the moſt approved method of ma- 
king new coppices, but alſo be acquainted with 


0. 


various other particulars regarding woodlands of 
that deſcription, eſpecially che moſt proper age 
for cutting the 'underwosd! or coppice, according 
to the uſes to which it is to be applied; ſo that 


the land thus gp arts turn out't to be | 
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| Conſidering the immenſe. increaſe that has tas 
| ken place of late years in the. price and yalue of 
wood, the ſpirit for planting that has evinced it. 
ſelf in various parts oft he country, and the great 


| reaſon there is to eupect chat it will become ge. 
veral, there are few matters connetted with the 


agency or management of eſlates to which thoſe 


who propoſe qualifying: themſelves for that ſitua- 


tion ought to devote more attention than to the 


proper management of woodlands, ; Thoſe who do 


ſo, thoſe who acquire knowledge ſufficient to en- 
able them to direct the whole procedure from ſow, 
ag the ſeeds in the nurſery to felling che trees in 


the foreſt, will have. no reaſon to repent either of 


we time or expence beſtowed in the attainment 
of this fort of knowledge. j 


rr 


general condition of all other fenees. on the = 


| . eltate, it is the agent's. duty to be attentive, If 
jr has been found neceflary, for the. reaſons al- 


5 5 ready mentioned, to devolve the charge of wood- | 
hands to perſons in the immediate employment 


of che proprietors, others equally powerful haves 


it is preſumed, been aſſigned, when - treating of 


fences in general, why it ſhould be conſidered a 


part of the dre duty particularly to attend to 


the ſtate and condition af the fences. Thor 
fences eſpecially ſhould be put under the im 


| mediate charge of one individual appointed by 


the landlord, ws the _ of coueſe ought! to 
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keep a watchful eye over bis conduct. Unen 


this be the cafe, it is not probable that this great 


meat of improvement will be carried into 7:0 

\* without much additional labour and expence ; vor 
if fo, that fuch | fences wa Prove uſeful. or pet. 

manent. 

| — Public Aral! A ebe taking naviga- | 

tions, turnpike-roads, and all other works tend- 
ing to the lack. oe improvement of the diſtrict, 
15 


ment or the permanency of theſe works. It is 
not ſufficient for the agent of one of theſe eftates 


to be able to fay, have done my duty,” if the | 


public rains leading through the eſtate undet 
bis charge be kept in complete good order. 
' That may de the caſe; but if they be rendered 
leſs efficacious, by obſtruQions of any kind being 


— 


duty to adopt the moſt prudent, and at the ſame 


| time the moſt clieQtual, meaſures to have 3 


| removed. 
Although the Sable oppatie to kis 
conſtituent's eſtate be kept in the moſt ſubſtan. 
flal ſtate of repair; yet if he diſcovers, and does 
not make the proper repreſentations, that other 
parts of the work are falling ſo rapidly into de- 


5 as: to threaten, if Hot «a repaired, the 
total 


each particular eſtate, fall under the 
revie by the agents of fuch eftates as are to de | 
in any degree benefited either by the eſtabliſh- 


allowed to impede the courſe of the water in its N 
paſſage through other eſtates, it is equally his 
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Expence, ſuch agent, ſhould. a cataſtrophe of 


this ſort, happen (and: ſuch; haue happened), 


can- 


not conſider himſelf completely exonerated by 
| being able to ſay, I am not individually to 


blame.“ In all ſuch caſes, it is an agent's duty 


to conſider himſelf as having a general ſuperin- 


immediately under his charge. l 


; tendence x th the. whole, as well as a particular 
| one over thoſe parts of the. works that are more 


No perſon will diſpute, the infinite advantage 
which the agriculture. of various parts of the 
dcCountry derives from the accommodation al. 
forded by inland: Davigations... By theſe the ſu · 
perabundant produce is tranſported to diſtant 


markets at little expence or trouble while 


coal; 


mayure, wood, i iron, Kc. are brought back i in re · 
- turn, and on terms equally, if. not more, mode: 


are in many particular inſtances exifemely 
judicial: That while the intereſt of the pro 


tate. Still, however, ſeveral of the Engliſh re- 
pe ts. afford ample proof that theſe canals or in- 
: and navigations, although generally beneficial, 


pre- 
pric- 


tors, whoſe eſtates are ſituated at a little diſtance 


from them, is promoted, that of thole through | 


whoſe lands they pals 1 is greatly more inji 


jured 


than any Convenience. derived from, the uſe of 
them compenſates. a Several cauſes operate to 


7 4 e this 6888 AS, the negligence of t 


hoſe 
who 
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b- 40 frame the acts of parliament; the owners of 
' the navigation having ſeparate and often oppo- 
ſite intereſts from the proprietors of the lands 
through which the canals are formed; and not 


unfrequently the inattention or negle& of agents. 


The agent of an eſtate; throngh which canals are 
formed, ſhould be extremely watchful of the con- 
duct of the canal owners. Their intereſt, it is 


vell known, can in many caſes be effectually pro- 


moted only by adopting meaſures that have a 
dirett tendency to injure that of his conſtituent. 


That being the caſe, the agent ought on all ſuch 
15 occaſions, by a proper and ſpirited line of con- 


duct, to repel every attempt towards encroach- 


ments; it being much more for his conſtituent's 


intereſt to prevent the eſtate from being injured, 


than, when injured, to apply: to a court of os for 


_ redreſs. -- 
The only other Tre of dublle 3 con- 
nected with the management of country affairs 


VvVhich it appears neceſſary to mention, as claim- 


ing a ſhare of the agent's attention, is that which 


reſpects roads of communication from one di- 
Ari& to another, whether turnpike or not. Un- 


leſs theſe be ſubſtantially formed, and kept in a 
proper / ſtate of repair, every attempt to intro- 
duce, far leſs to eſtabliſh, ſpirited agriculture, 
will be in vain. That theſe ſhould be formed 
where neceſſary, and afterwards kept in good or- 
der, is for the intereſt of commerce and manu- 
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370 THE PRESENT STATE OF 
faQtures, as well as for that of agriculture. But 


by whom are ſuch improvements to be ſuggeſted? | 


or, when ſuggeſted; by whom are they to be ex- 
ecuted? Not by the merchants or manufacturers 


certainly, but by the country-gentlemen, or by 


thoſe acting for them. It is therefore obvious, 


_ that roads and all other public works within the 
diſtrict ought to be conſidered by agents as fall. 
ing under their management; for although in 
ſome diſtricts indeed the proprietors themſelves 


| beſtow a laudable attention to the forming and 
repairing roads and other public works, yet this 
is by no means generally the caſe. Some pro- 


prietors reſide at a diſtance from their eſtates, or 


have eſtates in various diſtricts; others fancy 


| themſelves fo great, as to render it impoſſible for 


them to attend road or other public meetings 


_ (unleſs ſome political queſtion is to be agitated), 


without diſparaging themſelves; while others, 
again, from indolence, or a 0 ich of their 
ignorance of all country affairs, commonly ab- 
ſent themſelves: ſo that the number of diſtricts 


is comparatively few where the meetings, called 


for the purpoſe of concerting meaſures for the 
eſtabliſhment or repairs of public drains, embank- 


ments, inland navigations, roads, &c. are nume- 55 
| e attended by the proprietors, hs | 


So ſtanding the fact, it is unneceſſary to uſe 


4 reaſoning to convince the reader, that thoſe 
who are properly qualified for ſuperintending the 


ma- 
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management of eldgtes; ſhould poſſeſs, if not inge- 


| _ nuity to deviſe ſuch improvements, at leaſt pene- 
tration competent to judge of their probable ef- 
fects, and abilities equal to direct in the execu- 


tion. Unleſs they poſſcſs theſe qualifications i in 
—.— or leſs degree, they muſt be ſanguine 
indeed in their expectations if they expect to 
riſe above mediocrity in the line of their profeſ- 


ſion. But at what ſchool, it will probably be 
aſked, can a thorough knowledge of all theſe 
particulars be acquired? The writer heſitates not 
2 to anſwer, that he knows of none eſtabliſhed in 
Great Britain for the purpoſe. Lectures, it is 


true, are regularly delivered in the Univerſity of 


Edinburgh by the gentleman who fills the office 


1 profeſſor of agriculture, and who is, beyond 


doubt, the beſt agriculturiſt in the iſland: but 


. 0 theſe, although highly inſtruQive to bis pupils, 
deing confined chiefly to the various branches of 
practical buſbandry, have epnſequentij little or no 


relation to the general management of eſtates. 


As long as the executive government conti - 
nues to beſtow ſo little attention to the improve. 


ment of the national territory, thoſe who propoſe 


to qualify themſelves for undertaking the ma- 


nagement of eſtates muſt content themſelves with 
picking up information on the ſubje& the beſt 
way they can: but if the day ſhall come when 


the folly of ſupporting commerce and manufac. - 


_ tures at the expence of agriculture mall become 
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| generally evident, then the legiſlature will allo- 

cate a fund for the eſtabliſhment of experimen- 
tal farms in various parts of theſe kingdoms. 
When theſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed, they will prove 
the beſt ſchools for the education of young men 
who have a view of being afterwards employed 
in the general ſuperintendence of eſtates. There 
they will have the advantage not only of con- 

verſing with thoſe who have ſtudied the ſubje& 
ſciientifically, but occaſionally with thoſe allo who 
have been for years eee in the be 


e eſtates. 


While the ſyſtem of lock Jobbing was con- 
' fined to the bulls and bears of Change-alley and 
the monied men in and about the metropolis, _ 
the relative value of land, compared with that 
of government ſtock, was an inveſtigation 
whence, when completed, few people could have 
derived much benefit. Now, however, matters 
are very much altered. In theſe times every 
man poſſeſſing a few hundred pounds, even in 
the remote parts of the kingdom, has become a 
Rock-jobber. In place of lending his money on 
legal intereſt to ſome perſon in the neighbour- 
hood, who, from his extent of trade, induſtry, 
and general good character, was entitled to cre- 
dit, he ſends it to London, and directs his cor- 
reſpondent to purchaſe. navy-bills, 3 per cents. 
&c. Every individ ual who poſſeſſes money act 
dee in oy hg becauſe he draws a higher 
Intere lt 
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intereſt than the law allows him to demand in 
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any other caſe &; while, at the ſame time, he 
gha it in his power to convert the government 
ſecurity into money at any period when he con- i 
| _  ceives he can uſe it to more advantage. It is | 
| | therefore peculiarly the duty of agents to acquire | 
a correct idea of the relative value of land, com- 
| pared with the current price of government 


ſtock : and with a view of enabling them to 1 
make the neceſſary calculations with facility, a 
table is hereto annexed; nor will the b 
reader conſider it the leſs valuable or uſeful, 
when he is informed that it is borrowed from . 
common annual ee . 
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> * The writer - has often bean it rms and. poſitively 
aſſerted, nay, offered to be proved as clear as mathematical 
- . demonſtration could make it, that the national debt was the na- 
niona / riches. It may be ſo: it may be a proof of the riches | 
of the nation, that the executive government is obliged to give 
eight or nine per cent, intereſt on every new loan, while a 
private individual dare not demand more than five under the 
ſevereſt penalties. This is mathematical ee _ 
. e but ſo ſtands the a, | 
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HUSDANDRY. IN GREAT BRITAIN. 37s 
From this effort, feeble as it may be deemed 


by ſome, to delineate the office of an agent, and 
_ to- enumerate the various particulars to which, if 


he diſcharges his duty with propriety, he ought 
| to bend his attention, may be inferred, that this 
office is not like thoſe of placemen or penſioners, 


dut one that affords full employment, and which, 
to diſcharge the various duties connected there- 


with requires attention, exertion, and perſeve · 


. rance : A buſineſs which can be conducted with 
effect by thoſe only who have read mankind 


and their manners at various ſchools, and who, 
beſides x knowledge of rural affairs in general, 
are alſo capable of directing in the more minute 
branches of practical huſpandry. | 
If ſuch qualifications be requiſite in thoſe who 


are entruſted with the management of eſtates, 


* 


who can be ſurpriſed that ſo many of the county 


reports contain complaints againſt proprietors 


for employing attorneys and other perſons not 


duly qualified? Who can be ſurpriſed that the 


conduct of proprietors in this reſpe& ſhould be 


.. repreſented to the Board of Agriculture as ope- 


Fi rating againſt the general introduction of im- 


provement? When the management of eſtates, 


volved on people who, from their conſtant reſi- 


dence in towns, are hardly capable of diſtin. 


guiſhing between one ſpecies of crop and ano- 


and other matters connected therewith, are de- 


ther, far leſs of giving directions how any one 


: 4 | piece : 


. rute Prrerur STATE ow. 


piece of buſineſs under their * ought to be 

executed, that of receiving the rents only ex- 

cepted, how can it be ſuppoſed that a general 

ſpirit for improvement is to be introduced? 

It is utterly impoſſible. As well may it be 
expected that a mere practical farmer may be- 

come intuitively an expert attorney, as that an 

attorney, or other perſon who reſides conſtantly 

in a town, can conduct with advantage the af. 
fairs even of a very moderate eſtate. 
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be expected to reſult from the introduction of a 
general ſpirit for undertaking agricultural im- 


provements, and the neceſſity of the legiſlature 
beſtowing particular attention to that moſt im- 


portant object, having been already fully ex- 
plained, it would be improper again to enter at 


leneih on the diſcuſſion of theſe ſubjeQs. 28422 | 


In any nation where it has been aſcertamed 


that the population is rapidly increaſing , :and 
elpecially where, after the moſt minute inveſtiga- 


tion, it has been found that the country has not 
for the preceding” twenty years produced food 
ſufficient for the ſupport of the inhabitants, it 

certainly becomes the duty, and ought to be 
the chief ſtudy, of the legiſlature to adopt every 
means calculated to excite a general ſpirit for 
improving the national territory. The execu- 


tive government of a country ſo ſituated, which 


| does not purfue the meaſures that appear proper 


| - to be adopted in ſuch a caſe, particularly when | | 
„„ 39; „ 2 oe 
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theſe are ſuggeſted. and eee in che 


moſt preſſing manner (as has been recently 


| done i in this. country. by perſons Aclegated as it 


were by each diſtri& for the expreſs purpoſe 5 
cannot be ſaid to diſcharge conſcientiouſly that 
truſt which, for the general good of the com · 


munity, is repoſed in it by the conſtitution. 


Whether the members of the lately eſtabliſn - 
ed Board of Agriculture ſhall have ſo much in- 
fluence with thoſe who hold the reins of govern. 
ment, as to induce them to turn theit attention 
fſtom ruinous and defiryRive; wars andl foreign 
conqueſts to cultivate the peaceful arts at Home, 
time only can diſcover. But were that to hap- 
pan; were the prefent moſt expenſive war termi · 
nated but ſix. months: only ſonner than, with a 
view of effecting a peace on what may be con · 


5 ceived the beſt poſſible terms, it may be; and 
' were the money thus faved to be expended in 


„improving the waſte lands of theſe kingdom 
Phat, immenſe advantages would reſult? Were 
the cron. lands, or more properly the waſtes an. 
nexed to the crown, to be ſold in the manner 
before ſuggeſted, what an additional ſecurity 
would ſuch a meaſure afford to the conftitution 


| and for. __ improvement en aa gb How 
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| HUSBANDRY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 379 | 
. many hundreds, or rather thouſands, who have 
their capitals. at preſent floating in the public 


funds, would then bring them to anchor on the 


Britiſh ſoil? And while they became more active 
and uſeful citizens in times of peace, they would 


to a man exert themſelves to keep. entire that or- 


der of things by which their property would be 
moſt effectually ſecured. Were the legiſlature 


to devote but one month to the arrangement of 


| - the laws which at preſent operate ſo powerfully 
© againſt the proſperity of Britiſh huſbandry, thoſe - 
 . bnly who have travelled. through Great Britain 
in ſearch of agricultural knowledge could form 
any idea how much improved in a ſhort time 
would be the ſituation of the proprictors, the 
| farmers, and the community at large. 


The writer had many opportunities of WN 


journeys through various parts of both king- 


doms, for the purpoſe now mentioned, long be- 


fore the Board of Agriculture was eſtabliſhed; | 


und more at the expence of that Board than any 
ether individual in the iſland. He feels himſelf. 


therefore warranted, from his own knowledge of 
the fact, to aſſert, that that Board is a noble inſti- 
| tution; and that if it be properly ſupported by 
the executive government, it will be productive 


of the moſt beneficial conſequences. But if it 


Jhall turn out that the executive government a- 
dopted the hint of making ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 


OF for the purpoſe of throwing-out a tub 
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to divert the whale,” chat is, ok a view of FO 
muſing the people, who were at the period en · 
gaged in contemplating the beauties of Paine's 
Rights of Man,“ the reſult will prove it to have 
been a meaſure founded on falſe principles “. It 
is well known there were many farmers in Eng- 
land Who, fiſteen or twenty years ago, thought, 
the want of leaſes, the payment of tithes in kind; 
the poor's rates, &c. were no great hardſhips, nor 
| that waſtes and commons were any material loſs 
= to the nation. Theſe-men have, however, of 
late entertained other opinions. They now know 
that the farmers in Scotland are relieved from 
theſe hardſhips, and they feel themſelves unhap- 
Py 3. not becauſe their brethren on the north 
ſide of the Tweed are more favourably circum-. 
ſtanced in theſe reſpects, but becauſe from the 
volumes of information which, through the me- 
dium of the Board of Agriculture, they have had 
. acceſs to peruſe, they are. ſatisfied many altera- 
tions and, reforms are indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
render them as comfortable now as they were 
before they acquired ſo much additional infor- 
: mation. * ere when the yeomanry and 
N gens LN 0 85 77 pe 


5 This iden e is new, Wt 7 it is to 50 hoped with- 
out foundation, It takes-its riſe from the circumſtance of 
no public, meafure having been adopted by government, for 
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| principal farmers in England are thus awakened 
to a ſenſe of their intereſt, and of their impor- 
tance in the ſcale of ſociety, it ſhall unfortunately 
. ſo happen that the executive government deter- 
mines © to grant nothing,“ it would have been 


better for the country that the Board of Agricul- 
ture had never been eſtabliſhed ; as its eſtabliſh- 


ment, connected with ſuch circumſtances, may 
008 to conſequences of which no man can dare 
to ſay he is able to aſcertain the reſult. . 13 

The private advantages, or thoſe e to 


| individuals from adopting new and better modes 
ol huſbandry, may be ſummed up in one ſentence: 
They are, an increaſe in the quantity and quality 
ol the crops, and in the value of live- ſtock, while | 


by the uſe of more perfect implements the gene- 
ral expence of management is reduced, and the 
profits of courſe are ended greally 1 more con 
_ ſiderable, | 
The writer is aware chat « 5 Gy Nate « 


| huſbandry in Great Britain,“ as detailed in the 


preceding pages, is by no means ſuch as many 
of the inhabitants fondly .imagined it to be. 


Some diſtricts, it is true, are much better culti. 
vated than others; but there is no county in the 
illand where it is not practicable, by proper ex- 
ertions, to increaſe to an immenſe degree the 


produce of the ſoil. No perſon, however, can 
reaſonably expect, that, while matters remain on 


their preſent footing, the requiſite exertions will 


be 
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3 THE bars erark or . 8 
de u except perhaps by a few ſpirited ind. 
vidvals. While the legiſlature continues to ne- 


ge the beſt} intereſts of the country, and the 
proprietortꝭ to keep their tenants in à ſtate of de- 


pendence, no general improvement can ever be 
effected. Let the legiſlature: annul, or at leaſt 


modify, thoſe: laws which preſs down the ſpirit of 


the farmer; let the proprietors grant leaſes on 


Kberal terms and of moderate endurance, and 
eftabliſh. judicious regulations in regard to modes 
of cropping and general management; and let 


them both, in their legiſlative and individual ca- 


| pacities, promote every meaſure calculated to dif. 
 Ermitiate uſefol-knowledge reſpecting rural af- 
fairs; and the ſtate of Britiſh huſbandry twenty 


Fears hence will be greatly improved beyond 

— wWhatit is at preſent. Were theſe, and other mea · 
fures tending to the ſame end, to be generally a · 
dopted, the inhabitants of this iſland might ex- 


Rey in the words of the port of the” m_—_ | 


e * ger proſpe@ ES und, , 
Of hills, and dales „ and woods, aud lawns, and ſpires, 
And glittering towns, and gilded ſtreams, till al 
The ſtretching kndfcape into ſmoke decays. | 1 
1 BRITANNIA! mr — 

| —— Nature's better bleſſings pour 

:. Q'er ev'ry land, the naked rations clothe, 

| And be the exhauſtleſs | ond 'ry of A world. 


That this picture may be realiſed, that the | 


bern ade . be ade: once more to turn in 
oh | flavour 


? 


: of 


favour of this country, and to a great extent, the 
writer moſt ſincerely wiſhes; and that it is prac- 
ticable to render theſe kingdoms an almoſt ** ex, 
hauſtleſs granary,” not only to this but to other 
nations, has, it is preſumed, been made abun. 
dantly evident to every reader who has peruſed 
theſe volumes wu attention. oy 
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— objects to be attended to by, when ma- | 


king new arrangements with tenants ib. 


— ought to ſelect pieces of land of particular . 


| deſcriptions for planting „555 a 4 345 

—— the ſtate of the roads demands the atten- Ten, 
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